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Art. I.—The Christian Cosmos; or, System of the Spiritual 
Universe. By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL. D.; Author of 
‘Examination of Edwards on the Will’; ‘A Theodicy, or 
Vindication of the Divine Glory’; ‘Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics’; &c., &e. 

The Argument for an intelligent first Cause from the Effects to 
be seen in the Natural World. 

It is true of the divine wisdom as well of the divine power, 
that we can contemplate its manifestations only through the 
medium of ideas derived from the consciousness of the operations 
of our own minds. We are conscious of forming designs, and 
of arranging means to accomplish them; and hence, whenever 
we see means adapted to an end, we necessarily infer the exist- 
ence of a designing mind, which thinks and plans and acts like 
our own. From like effets we necessarily infer like causes. This 
dictate of ‘common sense’ [Reid], this act of ‘the reason’ 
[Kant, Cousin, Coleridge], this principle of ‘ original suggestion’ 
[Dr. Brown], this ‘ fundamental law of human thought’ [Stewart], 
this ‘instinctive belief in the uniformity of nature’s sequences’ 
[Dr. Chalmers], (call it by what name you please), absolutely 
compels us to infer the existence of a great First Cause, from the 
innumerable marks of design which the magnificent fabric of 
the world everywhere exhibits to our view. But for this know- 
ledge of what passes in our own breasts, and of the effects which 
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flow from within, all these bright and shining evidences of the 
being of an intelligent Author of nature would be only so many 
unmeaning hieroglyphics to us. As it is, however, they all 
speak to us in our own native tongues, in a language which we 
cannot but most perfectly understand. 

The evidence which we thus have for the being and wisdom 
of God is, indeed, precisely of the same kind as that which we 
possess for the existence of any other mind beside our own. We 
never see the minds of other men, nor do we observe their 
operations; we only witness the effects which proceed from 
them. From these effects or manifestations, which are seen to 
be like those produced by ourselves, we infer the existence of 
mind similar to our own. That is to say, from an observation 
of like effects we infer the existence and operation of like causes, 
It is by precisely the same process, the same inevitable and fixed 
law of human thought, that we rise from the wonderful effects 
all around us in the world, to the sublime belief in the existence, 
the wisdom, and the power of its Divine Author. 

Mr. Hume, as is well known, has exerted all the powers of 
his mighty intellect to show that this is not a legitimate process 
of the human mind, by which it has, in all ages of the world, 
ascended from the marks of design in nature to a belief in its 
divine original. We shall, in passing, bestow a word on his 
celebrated argument. He admits that there are innumerable 
adaptations in the world, by which the most useful purposes are 
subserved ; he also concedes that like effects necessarily infer like 
causes ; but still he rejects the conclusion that the world is the 
work of an Intelligent Cause. How is this possible? By what 
logic does he escape a conclusion which, to the vast majority of 
minds in all ages, has seemed so inevitable? The mystery is 
easily explained ; he has himself furnished the solution. The 
world, says he, is an effect so very wnique, so wholly unlike any 
other with which our experience has made us acquainted, that we 
cannot safely conclude it to be the work of a designing mind. 
Like effects must proceed from like causes, it is true, says he, 
but then the world is so different from all known effects, so 
‘entirely singular ’, that it ‘cannot be comprehended under any 
known species’. Hence it escapes from under the dominion of 
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that great law of thought, by which like causes are inferred from 
like effects, and leaves us in profound darkness with respect to 
the nature of its cause. Such, in a few words, is this celebrated 
argument of Hume, in all its length, breadth, and depth; an 
argument which, as Mr. Stewart says, he seems to have regarded 
as one of the most splendid achievements of his intellect. 

It may be easily-answered. For in fact there are innumer- 
able effects in the world precisely like those which are exhibited 
in the well-known productions of human skill. The likeness 
on which our convictions are based is, not one of form, but of 
relations. No matter what may be the end, or the means, yet 
if the latter are adapted to accomplish the former, we have 
precisely the effect from which we are authorized, nay com- 
pelled, to infer the existence of a designing mind. In the eye, 
for example, the adaptation of means to an end is as clearly seen 
as in the telescope, or any other contrivance of human ingenuity. 
Here, the effect, instead of being ‘so entirely singular’ that it 
cannot be comprehended ‘under any known species’, clearly 
falls under the well-known and universally recognized species of 
an established relation between means and ends. Nay, it is an 
eminent instance of this species of effects; inasmuch as it is a 
wonderful and complicated combination of means, all conspiring 
to accomplish one of the most beneficent ends and purposes of 
life. The telescope itself is, indeed, but an imperfect imitation of 
that transcendently beautiful instrument by which the mind and 
heart hold such delightful intercourse with the glories of the 
visible creation. Yet different as they are in some respects, the 
eye and the telescope belong to the same class of effects. The 
living material with which God works may be more excellent, 
and the workmanship may be infinitely more exquisite, (as no 
doubt they are,) than that exhibited in the contrivances, or rude 
imitations, of human skill; yet is there the established relation 
between the means and the end. And as the relations established 
are like, so, according to Mr. Hume’s own admission, they must 
have been established by like causes; as the effects are similar, 
so they must have proceeded from similar sources. 

If such an inference from the works of nature be not sound, 
then, as we have seen, we could never ascertain the existence of 
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any mind except our own. We have never seen other minds; 
we have merely inferred their existence, as well as the nature of 
their operations, from the effects which they have produced, 
Hence, if Mr. Hume’s logic be correct, it not only shakes our 
belief in the being of a God, but also shows that we have been 
greatly deceived in supposing that there are other minds in the 
universe beside our own. In one word, it strikes at the founda- 
tion of all knowledge, annihilates all belief; extinguishes the 
light of every science ; and lets in a flood of universal skepticism, 
darker than Egyptian night, to overwhelm and confound the 
powers of the human mind. 

The philosophy of Mr. Hume rests on too narrow a basis, 
‘It is only when two species of objects’, says he, ‘ are found to 
be constantly conjoined, that we can infer the one from the other’, 
We must see them together, both cause and effect, until we may 
be able to pass from the one to the other by the aid of ‘custom’, 
‘ When two species of objects have always been observed to be 
conjoined together, I can infer by custom’, says he, ‘ the existence 
of one, whenever I see the existence of the other; and this I call 
an argument from experience’. Accordingly, he demands, 
‘Have worlds ever been formed under your eye? and have you 
had leisure to observe the whole progress of the phenomena, from 
the first appearance of order to its final consummation ? If you 
have, then cite your experience, ard deliver your theory’. 

Alas! no, we have had no such experience in the art of world- 
making ; and we can have no theory to deliver, if it must needs 
rest upon so narrow a basis. This is not all. We should have 
been compelled to make the same humiliating confession, if the 
author had demanded, ‘ Have watches ever been formed under 
your eyes? and have you had leisure to observe the whole 
progress of the phenomena, from the first appearance of order to 
its final consummation?’ But although we have had no such 
experience, yet if, merely from the marks of design which a 
watch displays, we should conclude that it must have proceeded 
from an intelligent maker, would this evince the weakness and 
credulity of persons blindly devoted to ‘sick men’s dreams’? 
On the contrary, would it not betray a blinder credulity, and a 
still stronger leaning towards ‘sick men’s dreams’, if we could 
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suppose such a work to proceed, not from an intelligent author, 
but from some unintelligent and undesigning cause ? 

We too start from experience, as well as Mr. Hume; but, in 
our search after truth, we do not always confine ourselves to the 
dark shore. We ask but the single experience which our own 
consciousness furnishes, that there is a relation between the 
operations of a designing mind and the adaptation of means to an 
end; and henceforth, without further experience, we never cease 
nor fail to ascend from similar effects to similar causes. We 
start from the dark shore with Hume; but yet, under the guid- 
ance of a higher and better light than his, even the light of 
Reason itself, we strike boldly across the great ocean of truth. 
We follow that glorious and inextinguishable light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, the skeptic him- 
self not excepted. For in regard to this very question, we may 
appeal from Mr. Hume in these his wild fits of metaphysical 
debauchery, to Mr. Hume in his more serious and lucid intervals ; 
since in a subsequent work, his ‘ Natural History of Religion’, 
he uses these memorable words: ‘The whole frame of nature 
bespeaks an Intelligent Author; and no rational inquiries can, 
after serious reflection, suspend his belief a moment with regard to 
the primary principles of genuine Theism and Religion’. 

We shall now take leave of Mr. Hume’s argument. But 
before we quit the author himself, we would say one word in 
relation to his ridicule. By representing ‘the Deity as similar 
to a human mind ’, only infinitely great, he thinks ‘it must be 
acknowledged’, that ‘we are guilty of the grossest and most 
narrow partiality, and make ourselves the models of the whole 
universe’, [Dialogues concerning Natural Religion.] A planet 
of spiders, he pleasantly supposes, would have been equally 
delighted with the Brahminical cosmogony, which represents the 
world as the work of an infinite spider. Now, in regard to 
this point, we shall have no controversy with Mr. Hume, or his 
representative, Philo. It may be very true, for aught we know, 
that a spider would be transported with delight to behold one of 
his own kind upon the throne of the universe; but such a senti- 
ment would seem more suitable to rational natures. But if such 
a many-legged theologue should happen to be so much in love 
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with his own personal beauty, as to imagine that the maker of 
all things must possess a bodily shape like his own; this, it must 
be acknowledged, would be the grossest and most narrow par- 
tiality. It would verify the words of the ancient poet, Xeno- 
phemes, who, in order to ridicule the anthropomorphists of his 
day, said, that ‘ If oxen, lions, asses, and horses, had all of them 


a sense of Deity, and were able to limn and paint, there is no . 


question to be made, but that each of these several animals would 
paint God according to their respective forms and likeness, and 
contend that he was of that shape, and no other’. But the stroke 
of ridicule, which the ancient philosophic poet directed only at a 
gross corruption of the idea of God, the modern skeptic has 
aimed at the very idea itself. 

But if spiders had a sense of Deity and were capable of reason- 
ing on such a subject, we are willing to admit that they would 
conceive the world to have been made by an infinite spider ; that 
is to say, by an infinite rational nature like their own. But 
while we admit this, we think it must be acknowledged, that 
instead of being the ‘contemptible creatures’ which Mr. Hume 
regards them, they would, in that case, reason far better than 
he himself has done in his ‘ Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion’, and soar far above the philosophy of the skeptic. 
Though we have made this admission, however, for the sake of 
argument, we cannot really believe that a rational spider would 
be a very sound theist. It seems far more likely that he would 
turn atheist, and spin cobwebs of sophistry, in order to enjoy 
the sweet satisfaction of seeing the weaker sort of insects en- 
tangled in his toils and struggling for their lives. From the 
cold and unsympathizing nature of the animal, such a work 
would seem to be more agreeable to his cruel instincts, than 
would the warm, generous, and glowing anticipations of the truly 
great and good of all ages. It seems to us, that he would be 
more apt to represent the species skeptic, than the genus man. 

If our limits would permit, we would examine the hypothesis 
in which Laplace endeavors to show how the material universe 
was made without a God. We should also, with Lucretius, 
descend into the dark and formless void; and there, ‘ with the 
poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling’, behold this fair frame of 
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things arise form the concourse of blind atoms fortuitously moved : 
behold how order there from chaos springs ; how darkness labors 
and brings forth the light; and how deformity itself puts on the 
radiant form of beauty. But a single glance at these strange 
mysteries must here suffice. 

Does the poet behold an eye, then, or a watch, or any other 
curious work of art produced by the senseless whirl and dance of 
his blind atoms? Let us suppose he sees a watch arise from 
them. At first a screw is formed, with the head and helix 
rounded off, and each exquisitely turned; and then a multitude 
of screws, just such as in all respects are needed for a watch. 
Other atoms form themselves into the springs, the wheels, the 
hard pivots, and the fastenings of a watch; each and all of the 
right forms, and sizes, and materials ; so that each part may be 
exactly fitted to the rest, and as precisely suited to its own place 
and purpose. Then all these parts, thus wonderfully formed, 
arrange themselves, each seeking and finding its own place, and 
being fastened there by other atoms; all coming together ex- 
actly in the curious manner of a watch. Around this wondrous 
self-made whole, a multitude of atoms form themselves into a 
solid case, with hinges and with fastenings like a watch; while 
other atoms form the face, with all its figures perfectly defined 
and wrought in; others make the hands; and others still, the 
clear, transparent crystal; each part both in degree and kind 
such as it should be, and fixed precisely in its place. And now, the 
busy blind atoms having made the watch, Lo! it begins to move, 
and marks the time! Or if you please, other atoms dance into 
a key, by which it is wound up, and set aright. Now, if the 
poet or philosopher had seen a sight like this, would he have 
told the secret to the world? Or if he had, would not the world 
have marked him for an idle jester, or a fool? 

But this is nothing compared to what the atoms of Lucretius 
really performed. They fell into ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand curious things, more wonderful than any work of human 
skill ; the countless living tribes of earth; the minds of men; 
the glory of the heavens, and the beauty of the earth. Well may 
the adepts in this philosophy, or in its kindred schemes, laugh at 
the rest of mankind ; for unless all other men are fools, they are 
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not wise themselves, Unless the human race, including the very 
wisest and the best, are given up to ‘sick men’s dreams’, or to 
‘a monkey’s whimsies’, they are themselves not wholly exempt 
from error. If one be not entirely mistaken, one would almost 
suppose that the principles of their philosophy must have been 
formed by a ‘fortuitous concourse’ of blind notions. This 
certainly seems more respectful then to suppose that they, as well 
as all the world, have had so dark a parentage as Night and 
Chance. 

It is time, however, to quit their strange discoveries, and turn 
to those which have been made by theists. As Kepler and as 
Newton were pious men, so they believed in the order, harmony 
and perfection of the world, even where darkness and confusion 
seemed to reign. The transports of Kepler will be remembered 
when he discovered his third great law. Noble Kepler! glorious 
spirit! we rejoice in thy transports more than in thy discoveries! 
and long as the planets shall roll, or the earth bear its inhabit- 
ants along, thy words shall send a thrill of joy, a tide of living 
sympathy, through the bright tracks and depths of time, more 
beautiful than all the laws which they obey, and more sublime! 

Kepler had no sooner discovered his great law in relation to 
Mars, than he instantly extended it to all the other planets. 
From seeming confusion, the universal order at once burst upon 
his mind, and sang harmoniously a glorious song therein. No 
wonder he was ravished so, and transported beyond the stars, 
For the facts and the phenomena which had before, so confusedly, 
lain in his mind, and perplexed his brain, then flashed into a 
system, like the figure in a kaleidoscope. This rapid generaliza- 
tion, as being one, not of properties, but of relations, was safely 
made, and by calculations subsequently verified. It was not 
indeed a mere feeling in the dark, as blind empirics feel; but a 
seeing in the light of God, whose ways are one as well as manifold. 
Not a mere groping on the earth, but a leap within the light of 
sound analogy, and by the force of mind; reaching as high as 
heaven, and spanning its circumference. 

But profound as is our admiration of Kepler’s genius, and 
ardent as is our love for his character and memory, we must both 
see and feel that the voice of the world is right in assigning the 
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pre-eminence to Newton’s mind. We should have more respect 
for that very great genius, that very wonderful man, the elder 
Coleridge, had he confined his marvellous talk to subjects which 
he understood, or had at least studied a little. His estimate of 
Newton’s mind can pluck no laurels from any brow except his 
own. I wonder at the rashness and temerity, as well as ignor- 
ance, which could represent Kepler as the great ‘constitutive 
genius’, and Newton as the ‘patient plodder’. The truth is, 
that Newton soared above all former times, and most sublimely 
soared. Was it a sudden flight among the clouds, thence flash- 
ing vivid light from the darkness round him? No! but a slow, 
cautious, well-sustained, continuous flight, above the realms of 
human thought. At last, however, when the darkness broke, 
and the light did shine, no clouds were left behind. 


‘Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light’. 


The law which he established is, indeed, the highest evidence, 
the brightest manifestation of the great ‘constitutive genius’ 
which the world has yet seen. Beautiful as are the laws of 
Kepler, they are so many corollaries, as Newton shows, flowing 
from the one grand and universal Jaw of the material globe. 

It is a striking fact in the history of astronomy, that those 
who have entertained the most exalted idea of the perfection and 
glory of the divine work, or world, have uniformly approached 
the most nearly to the truth of subsequent discoveries. We 
might adduce many proofs and illustrations of this instructive 
general proposition. But we must limit ourselves to the one 
immediately connected with our present subject. It is well 
known, then, that Newton and his followers supposed that, in 
the course of ages, the law of gravity would undermine the 
stability of the solar system. Science seemed to reveal to their 
minds a remote period in the annals of eternity, when the clock- 
work of the universe would, if left to itself, run down ; and they 
supposed that the Almighty would have to interpose, in order to 
wind it up and keep it going. But Leibnitz, in his controversy 
with Clarke, rejected this conclusion as unworthy of the perfec- 
tions of God. He contended that as the solar system proceeded 
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from an infinitely perfect Mind ; so it is a self-adjusting machine, 
and would never run down or collapse. And so it turned out 
to be; the faith of Leibnitz, which thus soared above the most 
probable conclusions of the most profound science then known to 
the world, hit the sublime truth precisely in the centre. 

For it has since been found, that the various bodies of the 
solar system were so arranged and adjusted at the beginning, 
that, under the law of gravity, its duration is eternal. After 
having demonstrated this sublime truth, in his ‘ Mecanique 
Celeste’, Laplace uses these words: ‘Jn the midst of all these 
changes, we have discovered the constancy of all the mean 
motions, and of the mean distances of the bodies of this system; 
which nature seems to have arranged at its origin, for an eternal 
duration, upon the same principle as those which prevail so 
admirably upon the earth, for the preservation of individuals, 
and for the perpetuity of the species’. But the goddess Nature, 
who, by her admirable wisdom, made the heavens and the earth, 
— where is she? Is she the unmade Maker, or has she too a 
cause? If Nature made —so wisely and so beautifully made — 
this grand stupendous clock-work of the world, whose strokes 
shall sound through all the ages of eternity ; was she not made 
herself? Is she — this bright and beauteous One— is she the 
child of Chance? ‘I would rather believe’, says Bacon, ‘all the 
fables in the legends, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than 
that this universal Frame is without a Mind’. 

The great means by which the atheists contrive to get rid of 
‘the hypothesis of a God’ is, that they ascribe everything to 
‘the laws of nature’, They overlook the fact, that a law of 
nature is nothing, and can do nothing; it is merely the mode in 
which a being acts. Nor do they distinguish, as they should, 
between the laws of nature and those wonderful arrangements 
which are, under the laws of nature, indispensably necessary to 
secure the order and harmony of the world. We need advert to 
only one or two illustrations of the importance of this distinction ; 
which is so fully and so eloquently established by Dr. Chalmers, 
in his ‘ Natural Theology’. 

The law of gravity, for example, gives no account of the 
various positions and motions of the bodies of our system, by 
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which its stability, comfort and beauty are secured. It merely 
explains the fact, or rather it is merely a statement of the fact, 
that each particle of matter in the universe tends towards every 
other particle, and announces the degree or law of this tendency. 
According to this law, bodies approach each other in right ines ; 
there is no known law by which the bodies of our system were 
originally projected in the direction of tangents to their respec- 
tive orbits. As Newton has said, it evidently ‘required the 
Divine arm to impress these impulses’. And how admirably 
were these forces impressed! How wisely balanced against the 
great central power of gravity, being neither so small as to allow 
the planets to fall into the body of the sun, nor so great as to 
send them forever beyond the saving influences of his light and 
heat! Here we have not only the theoretical solution of a 
grand problem, based on purely scientific and mathematical 
principles, but also a practical solution and embodiment of it in 
the vast system to which we belong. To the Author of this 
solution, both the laws of motion and the principles of mathe- 
matics were clearly known long before a Galileo or a Newton 
dreamed of them, or before the foundations of the world were 
laid. 

Again, if we look at the eye, we shall find no law of nature 
by which its various parts are formed, and rightly placed. 
There is no law to construct the lens formed by the cornea and 
the aqueous humor, for example, or give it the peculiar form that 
it possesses. Yet is this form contrived with wondrous skill. 
The Power by which it was contrived must have known, that if ‘an 
ellipse whose major axis is to the distance between the foci, as the 
sine of incidence is to the sine of refraction’, be revolved around 
its major axis, it will furnish the form of such a lens as will serve 
to bring the rays of light accurately to a focus, and avoid all the 
spherical aberration of light. Nor is there any Jaw by which 
the crystalline lens could have been produced. It might just as 
well have had another form, if Wisdom had not ordained it as 
it is; if Wisdom, knowing well the laws of light, even the most 
recently discovered ones, had not arranged this curious complex 
structure with nice precision to them all. Nor is there any law 
by which the tablet of the retina is so curiously overspread with 
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delicate nerves; precisely at the place where they are needed to 
receive the beautiful images of things, and thence convey their 
soft impressions to the brain. This is the work of art, and not 
of law. Indeed, there are a hundred things about the eye, 
equally arbitrary with respect to the working of any law on 
earth, or of all such laws ; and which require a designing Mind 
to account for them. They are not the handiwork of nature’s 
laws, but of that mighty Mind which so arranges things as to 
attain his ends in accordance with those laws. 


We must now conclude. We have said but little about the. 


wisdom of God as displayed in the creation and government of 
minds, because we have already dwelt on this subject. We may 
say, in conclusion, however, that by far the most transcendently 
beautiful displays of his infinite wisdom are made in the world 
of mind. In dwelling, as we have done, so long amid the types 
and symbols of the Divine Wisdom, which are seen in the 
material world, we have, indeed, been like children amusing 
ourselves with the mere external or marginal adornings in the 
great pictorial book of life. In one mind alone, with its 
expressive angel face, there may be more of wisdom to admire 
and to love, than in all the mighty fabric of the outer world. 
For there we see: 


A beautiful embodied thought, 
By passion made sublime; 

And into flesh so finely wrought, 
It seems too fair for time. 


The universe is, as we have seen, replete with such manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Wisdom. Each world is, indeed, with its 
moral history, but a leaf in the grand volume of God’s provi- 
dence. With such a volume spread before us, and with eternity 
to study in, how rich is the repast ! and how exhaustless are the 
treasures of His wisdom which it will bring to light! Who 
knows what converse we may hold in those bright worlds con- 
cerning God—his vast intelligence, his wisdom, and his love? 

Though we should turn this volume over, leaf by leaf, the 
same great principles would everywhere be seen ; but yet, if we 
may reason from analogy, how different the ornaments and 
images! As in this lower world, the same great laws prevail, 
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with infinite variety of outward forms ; so in the worlds above, 
God may be seen as one in Mind, and manifold in Beauty. As 
in the orbs of light around us, the same great laws of wisdom 
and of might are seen to reign, with diverse beautiful appen- 
dages, or moons, or glorious rings encircling them ; so in the 
moral worlds, the eternal laws of Wisdom, Mercy, Goodness, 
Truth, may everywhere prevail, with endless variety in the 
decorations of the divine imagination. Then may we see, O 
mighty God! that thou art Beautiful, as well as Wise and Good! 


Holiness an End, not a Means in the Divine Economy. 

We are now prepared to contemplate, in a clear light, that 
which is the chief excellency, the supreme glory, and the very 
crowning beauty in the universe of God, namely, his own infi- 
nite and eternal goodness, This divine attribute has never been 
clearly and fully vindicated. Partly from the want of a suffi- 
ciently precise notion of the nature of moral good, and ‘partly 
from vague or erroneous conceptions of the relation it sustains to 
natural good, as well as of its relations to natural power, the 
most celebrated writers have taken one-sided, confused and 
unsatisfactory views of the glory of the divine goodness. If we 
only look into such writers as Paley, Stewart, Reid, Dwight, 
Butler, Leibnitz, and King, not to mention a host of others, we 
shall see the justness of this remark abundantly illustrated and 
confirmed. Indeed, the most of these authors themselves, if not 
all, regard their own vindications of the divine goodness in this 
light; admitting that its intrinsic lustre and loveliness is still 
partially obscured by clouds and difficulties, which the human 
mind has never been able to penetrate or dispel. Such are the 
confessions of Paley, Stewart, Reid, Dwight, Butler, and indeed 
of the learned world in general. 

We should certainly rest in these solutions, though confessedly 
imperfect, if we could find more which seemed better to us. But 
if we are not greatly mistaken, we may attain to higher and 
clearer and fuller and more transporting views of the divine 
goodness, than those which are presented in the commonly 
received systems of theology. We shall at all events make the 
attempt. Let us see whether we cannot analyze and develop, 
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in such a manner, this difficult and sublime theme of the divine 
goodness, that not even the shadow of a cloud may remain to 
obscure its intrinsic glory. We can lose nothing by ‘the high 
endeavor’, even if we should fail of ‘the glad success’; since 
this would leave us only where we began, ‘to walk by faith and 
not by sight’. But ere we enter on this arduous task, it may 
serve, perhaps, to inspire us with firmness of purpose and cour- 
age, to consider in what respects the commonly-received theories 
of the divine goodness appear defective, as well as some of the 
leading causes of their incompleteness. 

It is one grand defect, then, as it seems to us, that all the vindi- 
cations of the divine goodness which have yet been given, exhibit 
an exceedingly low and imperfect view of the divine holiness, 
As they all proceed on the supposition, that if God had so chosen he 
might, at one and the same time, have upheld the moral universe, 
and banished all sin from his dominions; so the necessity has 
devolved upon them to justify this supposed toleration of moral 
evil by him. It is in their attempts to do this, that all their 
views of the infinite holiness of God appear to suffer a sad eclipse. 

Some contend that God not only permits, but actually chooses 
and prefers, the existence of sin. He prefers its existence, not 
on account of itself, but on account of its consequences—on 
account of the great good which he intends to educe from it. This, 
as you well know, is the scheme of Calvin and Edwards, as well 
as of many others. The first expressly rejects the distinction 
between the productive and the permissive will of God, in relation 
to the existence of moral evil, as a weak evasion of the difficulty ; 
and the last asserts, that God chooses sin, and arranges the events 
of his providence so as to bring it to pass, with a view to the 
good of the universe. But why, we may ask, does he also choose 
holiness and cause it to exist? The same authors reply, that 
holiness is chosen because it is necessary to the highest good of 
the universe. Here, then, we have holiness and sin linked 
together as means to promote the same great object. They no 
longer appear as antagonistical and warring principles, but as the 
joint coursers whom God himself has yoked in, and appointed to 
draw the chariot of the world. The Supreme Ruler of the world 
does not, after all, seem to make so great a difference between 
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holiness and sin, but to prefer the one or the other, or both, as it 
may be made to answer the beneficent purposes and designs of his 
providence. On this scheme, which so palpably obscures the 
beauty of the divine holiness, we surely need not dwell, especially 
as it has already been so fully discussed in these pages. 

The more prevalent and imposing theory is, that God permits 
sin, because the highest good of the- universe demands that he 
should not exclude it. He might easily exclude all sin from the 
moral world, say the advocates of this scheme ; but he looks on 
and permits his creatures to commit it, because in this way he 
can best secure the highest good of the universe. We have 
already considered the inherent weakness of this scheme; we 
shall now only view it in relation to the holiness of God. 

If we may believe its authors, God always takes care that no 
more sin shall arise in his dominions, than he can turn to the 
highest good of his creatures. Now, if this scheme be true, why 
should we give ourselves so much concern about sin? If God 
himself sees that, on the whole, it will be made to subserve the 
interests of the universe, and consequently should be permitted 
by infinite wisdom and goodness; surely we need not set our 
little wisdom and goodness and power to warring against its ex- 
istence. On the contrary, should we not rather rejoice that all 
things, sin not excepted, shall be made to work together for the 
highest good and glory of the whole creation? Does not moral 
evil, as it appears in this scheme, lose much of its intrinsic de- 
formity, and malignant opposition to the designs of God ? 

The truth is, if we fall in with the commonly-received notion, 
that God might exclude all sin from the moral system of the 
universe, by an exercise of his omnipotence, we shall find it impos- 
sible to vindicate his holiness, or his infinite abhorrence of moral 
evil, The question why he permits this to exist is, on that suppo- 
sition, an inquiry which we can never answer without hiding its 
real nature from our eyes, or at least disguising its enormity. 
Accordingly this is done by those who undertake to vindicate 
the divine goodness. Thus, says Dr. Dwight, ‘it can never be 
proved, that the existence of moral evil is injurious to the 
universe ; or the permission of it inconsistent with the most per- 
fect good-will on the part of God’. But if sin be so very useful 
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a thing, that it is in some cases to be preferred to holiness in itg 


stead, the author should have concluded that it partakes of the ~ 


nature of virtue itself; since, according to his philosophy, 
utility is the grand and distinguishing characteristic of all virtue 
or moral goodness. 

The same objection may be urged against the views of Arch- 
bishop King. ‘The amendment of mankind’, says he, ‘ God 
might effect in a moment, if he were pleased to apply force’; 
and he would no doubt do so, but for the ‘ inconveniences’ 
which might result from such a production of holiness, Is sin 
so much to be dreaded, then,—is it that odious and detestable 
thing which we have been accustomed to regard it? If, after 
all, it be so very tolerable, that it answers the grand purpose and 
design of God better than if holiness were produced in its place, 
why should we not also, in imitation of the Divine Being, feel 
disposed to tolerate it? Certainly we can see no reason why we 
should not, on the author’s principles, do so; since he supposes 
the very nature of moral evil to consist, not in any intrinsic 
quality of its own, but in the evil consequences which flow from 
its perpetration. 

In like manner, Abraham Tucker not only contends, that 
there is no ‘ original evil’ besides the ‘ physical’, and that ‘ we 
could never do amiss if no hurt could ever redound from our 
actions ’;? but he also justifies the permission of ‘ moral evil’, of 
‘folly and wickedness of all kinds’, on the ground of its 
benefits’. So, in various other places, he maintains that the 
very essence of virtue and vice consists in their beneficial or 
injurious consequences. If vice, then, be so very beneficial on 
the whole, how does it differ from virtue? 

But what are ‘these excellent fruits’ of moral evil, let us 
enquire in passing, by which its permission and existence are 
justified? It ‘serves for trial, correction, and humiliation’, 
says our author; but suppose there were no sin, or moral evil, 
how could trial, correction, and humiliation be necessary? 
‘ Vices curb and correct each other ’, says he ;. but suppose there 
were no vices to be curbed or corrected, would not the world 

1 Origin of Evil, Chap. V., Sec. 5, Sub. 3. 


? Light of Nature, Vol. IIL. Chap. XXIX. 
* Ibid. Vol, lV. Chap. XX. 
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be just as holy and happy without them as it now is? Indeed, 
when the question is, why is any moral evil permitted to exist, 
it seems a very odd way of solving the difficulty, to insist that 
one portion of it is necessary to curb and correct another portion 
thereof. For this is to tell us, that two vices are of very great 
service to the world ; inasmuch as each prevents the other from 
doing all the harm which it would otherwise produce! Incon- 
ceivably weak as this view of the subject is, there seems to be no 
end to the number of authors by whom it has been adopted. 
Even McCosh, who refutes this sophistical way of justify- 
ing the existence of natural evil, adopts precisely the same 
method to explain, or account for, the permission of moral ‘evil. 
[McCosh on the Divine Government, Book III. Chap. III. 
See. iii. ] 

In his ‘ Dissertation on the Origin of Evil’, Lord Brougham 
seems to have extinguished the very idea of sin, in order to 
reconcile its existence with the goodness of God. He is suffi- 
ciently severe on the ‘ celebrated work’ of Archbishop King on 
the same subject. ‘A more complete failure’, says he, in refer- 
ence to that work, ‘a more unsatisfactory solution of an important 
question, is not to be found in the whole history of metaphysical 
science’. Now, admitting this to have been true at the time it was 
written, it is no longer so; for the Dissertation of Lord Broug- 
ham now forms a part of ‘ the history of metaphysical science ’. 
The justly ‘celebrated work’ of Archbishop King is, indeed, a 
profound and masterly production when compared with the 
Dissertation of his Lordship. 

The solution furnished by this work is, in reality, the same as 
that which its author so vehemently condemns; only it is put 
forth in a more undisguised and indefensible form. It insists 
that if we only knew the whole of the case, we should find that the 
permission of sin is necessary to the greatest good of the universe. 
This position is common both to Archbishop King and Lord 
Brougham. The difference between them is, that the first has 
endeavored to show how it is that the order and happiness of the 
world requires the permission of sin; while the last merely 
throws this out as a general assertion or vague conjecture. Lord 
Brougham undertakes to indicate the direction in which the true 
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solution will ultimately be found, if at all ;—that is precisely the 
direction in which it had been actually sought by his great pre- 
decessor. But there is one error pervading the views of hig 
Lordship, which seems more than equal to all those which he 
points out in the work of Archbishop King. 

It is this: he insists that moral evil may be, and probably is, 
an essential part and parcel of the very constitution and govern- 
ment of the world. It only seems to be an irregularity and dis- 
order to us; and science may yet discover in sin itself a manifes- 
tation of the wisdom and goodness of God! He illustrates this 
position, not without force of imagination and felicity of expres- 
sion, we admit,—by a reference to the various disorders which, 
for so many ages, seemed to prevail in the physical world, but 
which a more profound science has shown to be evidences of the 
contriving skill and goodness of the great Architect of all things, 
If we only understood the whole system of the moral world, we 
should, as he supposes, see that sin no more interferes with its 
real order and harmony, than the regularity and beauty of the 
physical world is disturbed by those contrivances of infinite 
wisdom, which, to weak-sighted mortals, had so long seemed 
like huge imperfections in the work of God. Thus, his Lord- 
ship proceeds and argues on the assumption that God himself is 
the author of moral evil, just as he is of the apparent disorders 
and irregularities of the material world. Though sin exists, he 
in effect says, yet God is good, because moral evil merely seems 
to be an evil, because sin merely seems to be sin, and he piously 
hopes that a profound science may yet triumph over this grand 
delusion, and vindicate the divine glory! Now, what is all this, 
but a most superficial commentary on that most superficial text 
and commonplace, that partial evil is universal good? And yet 
his Lordship gives this all out, and would have us to receive it, 
as something really original and profound ! 

We are not much surprised, however, that a writer like Lord 
Brougham should thus, unwittingly, have endeavored to white- 
wash and beautify sin, in order to reconcile its existence with the 
goodness of God. For a similar oversight has been committed 
by many a writer, far more cautious than the author of the Dis- 
sertation ; who, in the grand flow of his rhetoric and the flashing 
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of his illustrations, seems to have paid little attention to the 
accuracy of his positions, or the justness of his sentiments. But 
we are surprised, we must confess, that so cautious, so acute, 
and so profound a thinker as Bishop Butler should, even for a 
moment, have been betrayed into the adoption of similar 
language. Thus, in relation to ‘ the origin and continuance of 
evil’, ‘the disorders of the present state’, he says, ‘ those things 
which we call irregularities, may not be so at all: because they 
may be means of wise and good ends more considerable. And it 
may be added, as above, that they also may be the only means, 
by which these wise and good ends are capable of being accom- 
plished’ [Analogy, Part I. Chap. VII]. Now here it is said, 
that the irregularity of evil, of moral evil, (for that is the sub- 
ject under the author’s consideration,) may be no irregularity or 
evil at all, but a provision of that wisdom by which the scheme 
of the universe has been founded, and is now carried on toward 
the consummation of the most beneficent ends. We are told, that 
sin itself, the grand disorder of our present state, may in reality 
be no disorder at all; and that if we could only look through 
and comprehend the whole scheme and economy of the moral 
universe, we might see that the permission of sin is one of the 
elements of its very order and beauty. 

But we can never believe this. We can never believe that 
sin, however it may be disguised, or hid behind dark views of 
the universal order, can ever appear otherwise than as a frightful 
disorder in the eye of Omniscience. We can never believe that 
sin, though the light of the whole universe should be poured 
upon it, can ever appear otherwise than as a monstrous deformity, 
and blot on the beauty of the world. But though a blot, it is 
one for which, as we-have seen, God is neither directly nor in- 
directly responsible ; and hence, we need not lose sight of its 
real nature, or paint it up, that it may seem consistent with his 
goodness, or as one of the ornaments of his creation. 

The source of this momentary forgetfulness on the part of 
Butler, in regard to the real nature of sin, is obvious, and should 
teach us the importance, the great practical importance, of the 
truth for which we contend. Ashe had not a clear and fixed 
idea of the relation subsisting between holiness and power ; so 
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he could not conceive that God really seeks the holiness of each 
and every moral agent in the universe. He supposed, on the 
contrary, that if such had been the object of God, then all men 
would have been holy, and sin had never found an existence in 
the world. Hence, when pressed with the difficulty, why does 
not God ‘save all mankind ’, he replies, that we cannot say how 
far salvation is to be regarded as an end, and how far as a means, 
Thus, in direct opposition to the tendency of his whole philosophy, 
the pressure of this great difficulty caused him involuntarily to 
sink holiness from its high and rightful position as an end, into 
the subordinate rank as a means. And then the permission of sin 
was allowed to meet it, and take up its position too, as one of the 
means employed by the wisdom of God in the government of the 
universe. The permission of sin may, indeed, as he supposes, be 
the only means of accomplishing his wise and good ends, Thus, 
the infinite distance between holiness and sin seems to be 
lessened, and their natures far too intimately blended in ‘ this 
dark economy’ as it is called, of God’s universal providence, 
Dark, indeed, it must be, if it can hide and conceal from view 
the infinite hideousness and deformity of sin. 

This method of proceeding is by no means peculiar to Butler. 
Indeed, there have been few, if any, writers on theology, who 
have threaded the mazes of this dark labyrinth with greater 
circumspection, or planted more cautions along with his conjec- 
tures, to guard our feet against the frightful dangers of its 
slippery paths. Almost all theists, no less than Butler, have, 
while treating of this subject, incautiously made light of sin, and 
obscured the glory of the divine holiness. We do not know of 
a single exception. The great problem of evil, which they so 
often speak of as a vain speculation rather than as a practical 
question, has been allowed to cast clouds of darkness over the 
whole field of vision ; obscuring’ some of the very clearest pro- 
vinces of human thought, as well as some of the most beautiful 
domains of Christian theology. While they have slept over the 
question themselves, and advised others to sleep over it also, as 
lying beyond the range of the human faculties in our present state 
of existence ; the enemies of religion have come in and sowed 
the tares of error on all sides around us. Yea, though they 
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have professed to sleep over the grand problem, and discouraged 
all deep, serious, earnest, and protracted enquiry into it, yet have 
they not failed to give us the dreams, or to exhibit the fruits of 
their sleeping. For our part, it seems to us, that upon such a 
question we should bestow our very best thoughts, our most 
earnest and energetic investigations, or else keep our speculations 
and conjectures to ourselves. 

If we would vindicate the divine goodness, then we must 
restore holiness to its true position as an end; we must never 
lose sight of the grand fact, that the universal design of God’s 
providence is to root out and destroy all sin, and to secure all 
possible moral good. We must not only bear in mind, that God 
does not produce sin, but also that he does not permit sin; that 
instead of beholding its rise and progress in the moral universe 
as an idle spectator, the infinite, inexhaustible resources of his 
whole Mind are, at all times and in all places, employed to ex- 
terminate and crush the odious thing. We must not, for a 
moment, dream that there can be anything good in its conse- 
quences, or fair in itself, which can induce the high and holy 
OnE to tolerate its existence. We should not dream that even 
its permission is a means in the order of God’s wisdom, but that 
it is in itself an end to be aimed at, and aimed at only to be de- 
stroyed. It forms no part of his design. It is the work of man, 
and of man alone. It is at war with God’s design; and fain 
would run against the current of all the means by him employed. 
But in that torrent how weak a thing it will be found at last! 
how impotent and crazy to contend with God! 

By setting out under the guidance of this great light, that as 
God exists he seeks the highest good, the holiness of each and all ; 
we shall hope to reach still higher and more transporting views 
of his eternal love. We shall not stop with the usual vindica- 
tions of the divine goodness. These tell us, that God is good, 
because there is more of good than of evil in the world. But 
what signifies this? Suppose there be more good than evil in 
the world, can this prove aught, except that there is more good 
than evil in its author? But this is not what we wish to see. 
We do not wish to see, whether, if the account be justly balanced, 
the world will be indebted to its Author or otherwise. We 
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| want to see, not whether God, judging from the present state of 


things, be more inclined to good than ill ; but whether he be not al 
1 wholly averse from all evil, and inclined to all good. We want dis 
to see, not whether God be good upon the whole, but whether he ev 
be not goodness itself,—absolute, unmixed, and unbounded th 
goodness. We want to see, not whether it be like the sun, | th 
I with dark spots in the very midst of its glory, but whether it co 
. be not rather like the sun’s rays, without one dim spot or is 
particle in all the boundless waves of light with which they flood a 


the universe. 


NATURAL AND Morat EvIt. 





We have had frequent occasion to notice the confusion which 0 
has been introduced into men’s views respecting the complicated 8 
subject of evil, from an inattention to the relation between power 
and holiness, between the omnipotence of God and the moral 
agency of man. The more we look into the writings of the 
learned, the more we shall be amazed at the darkness and error 
and perplexity arising from this source. Let us endeavor to 
leave all this behind us. Having fixed our eyes once, steadily, 
and forever, on holiness as the end of God’s moral administra- 
tion of the universe ; let us see if we may not escape from these 
clouds and difficulties. We have already escaped beyond the 
requirements of many of them ; let us see if we may not, by his 
aid, raise our minds above the rest of them, into the bright and 
shining light of God’s eternal love. ) 

To do this with the more complete success, we must first 
extricate ourselves from another source of the perplexing doubts 
and difficulties in which the stupendous problem of the divine 
goodness has been so long involved. We must first extricate 
our minds, as was intimated in the last section, from false views 
respecting the relation between natural and moral good, if we 
would rise above the clouds which surround us. After the 
analysis and discussion contained in the foregoing pages, it will 
be easy, we trust, to clear away these false views, and exhibit 
the true relations between these great leading elements of the 
world, natural and moral good, in such a manner as to permit 
the divine goodness to shine through every part of its moral 
administration as through a perfectly transparent medium. 
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In the first place, it is unspeakably important that we should 
always keep the ideas of natural good and moral good perfectly 
distinct in our minds, as well as those of natural evil and moral 
evil. No two things are more clearly distinguishable than 
these—than pleasure and virtue, or pain and sin; and yet, even 
those who recognize the difference between them, frequently 
confound them in their reasonings and propositions. Nothing 
is more common, indeed, with the most judicious writers than to 
advance propositions in regard to evil in general, or to good, 
which is true only of the one or the other kind of good or evil. 
The truth of this remark might be shown by a reference to a 
hundred authors; but we shall confine our attention to two 
only, to Paley and to Butler; whom we select because their 
schemes are diametrically opposed to each other. 

The celebrated passage in Paley’s Moral Philosophy and 
Natural Theology, will no doubt be remembered, in which he 
advances and illustrates the position, that there is no instance of 
a contrivance in nature whose object or design is the production 
of evil. This whole passage is so exquisitely expressed ; the 
illustrations are so aptly chosen; and the first impression it 
makes on the mind is so very beautiful ; that we do not wonder 
it should have been so often quoted with approbation by philo- 
sophers of every school, as well as by theologians of every sect. 
Yet it is not true. It lacks this one element of beauty, without 
which the fairest creations of the human mind are only so many 
empty shadows, or painted illusions. 

The proposition of Paley, which he illustrates with reference 
to natural evil alone, is true only of moral evil. There is no 
contrivance in the universe, whose object it is to secure the 
existence, or promote the growth of moral evil or sin. On the 
contrary, all the arrangements and provisions of divine provi- 
dence are, as we have seen, framed and directed with a view to 
shut out moral evil, and to secure the existence of its opposite, 
moral good. We need do nothing more, at present, than make 
this statement ; since the truth which it contains has already 
been so fully illustrated in the preceding pages. But, as we 
have seen, the same thing cannot be said in regard to natural 
evil; inasmuch as God really designs to expose his creatures to 






























































branch of our subject. If the foregoing remarks be just, however, 
they will not only serve to light our path amid the obscurities of 
authors, but also amid the very depths and heights of Nature 
itself. 

If we would see our way clearly through these, we must not 
only learn to keep natural and moral good always distinct in our 
minds, and weigh every proposition with a separate and particular 
reference to each, but we must also constantly keep each kind of 
good steadily fixed in its own appointed place, and never lose 
sight of the relations subsisting between them. On no other 
condition can we ever be admitted to a beatific vision of the 
moral universe. The great fundamental error in regard to these 
relations seems to have been committed by those who have 
supposed that happiness, or natural good, is the great end for 
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! pain, and brings it upon them by the workings of his providence. wi 

| As we have shown, he has a use for suffering and pain, and m 

i consequently he uses it ; but none for sin. The one he employs; th 

| the other he designs only to destroy. sa 

| The proposition of Butler, which he advances in regard to J 

| evil in general, to ‘the disorders of the present state’, to the be 

| existence and continuance of sin, is true only of natural evil, su 

| For pain and suffering are, as we have seen, among the means H 

| which God employs for wise and good purposes. No one ever H 

| saw this truth more clearly than Butler ; nor has any one more of 

| fully vindicated the divine wisdom and goodness in the adoption tl 

| of such means, in order to secure the highest good of his crea- it 

I tures. But when he conjectures, that moral evil or sin may v 

| have been permitted in order to promote ‘ the virtue and happi- li 

\ ness’ of his creatures, we conceive that he flies wide of the mark. ¢ 
We cannot possibly conceive of a better way to promote virtue 

than to prevent sin, and secure holiness in its stead. It is in 0 

regard to natural evil, and to natural evil alone, that ‘ partial n 

evil is universal good’. The same vindication cannot be ex- 0 

tended to the existence of moral evil or sin. Hence, as the t 

proposition of Paley with respect to evil in general, is true only Q 

of moral evil, and not of natural; so that of Butler seems to be ( 

| true only in regard to natural evil, and not to moral. With ] 

WW these two specimens of incautious thinking, we shall quit this 
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which the universe was called into existence; but these are 
mere utilitarians in ethics and theology. With such, happiness is 
the great end, and holiness the means. Nay, holiness is holiness, 
say they, because it tends to promote the happiness of the world. 
‘Whatever is expedient is right’, say they, and right only 
because it is expedient. Thus natural good is made the great 
sun and centre of the system, and moral good the satellite. 
Happiness is made the great central and self-luminous good. 
Holiness is permitted to shine with no intrinsic lustre or beauty 
of its own, but only with a borrowed light. If we mistake not, 
this is to subvert the order of the moral world, and to extinguish 
its glory, as completely as the order and beauty of the natural 
world would be destroyed by quenching the great sun, and 
lighting up one of the planets of our system to illuminate, to 
cheer and to vivify the mighty whole. 

This scheme, beside denying the intrinsic excellence and beauty 
of the divine holiness, renders a vindication of the divine good- 
ness impossible. Beside holding forth the Supreme Ruler as 
one who permits and for wise reasons patronizes sin, it obscures 
the very glory of his goodness. Though this is the only moral 
attribute of God which it recognizes, or labors to vindicate, yet 
does it cast dishonor upon this as well as upon the divine 
holiness. Having lost sight of the great central luminary, it 
necessarily wanders amid the shadows and obscurities of the 
moral universe. To show the justness of this remark, we need 
only glance at the writings of those by whom the scheme is 
maintained and advocated. 

Take Paley for example. His Natural Theology says not one 
word about the holiness of God. The goodness of the Divine 
Being, or the attribute by which he seeks to communicate happi- 
ness to his creatures, is the only one of a moral nature which 
Paley seems to recognize, or to care about vindicating. And 
how does he vindicate this? ‘If you had occasion to describe 
instruments of torture or execution’, says he, ‘this engine, you 
would say, is to extend the sinews; this to dislocate the joints ; 
this to break the bones; this to scorch the soles of the feet. 
Here pain and misery are the very objects of the contrivance. 
Now, nothing of the sort is to be found in the works of nature’. 
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But in the very next paragraph he seems to have found some- 
thing of this sort himself, in ‘the fangs of vipers, the stings of 
wasps and scorpions’. These seem to be designed to inflict pain, 
says he, as well as many other things. What shall we do with 
these then? ‘We cannot’, he admits, ‘avoid the difficulty by 
saying that the effect was not intended’. What shall we say, 
then, in order to avoid the difficulty? Why, we should say, if 
we may believe the author, that all these things prevent more 
pain than they cause — they protect the viper, the wasp, and so 
forth, against evil! But this brings us back to the old solution, 
that one evil is permitted, nay, is designed, in order to counteract 
another evil. The author entirely loses sight of the question. 
If God be infinitely good, and seeks the perfect happiness of all 
his creatures, we ask, why is there any such thing as pain, or 
suffering, or natural evil in the world? God permits or intro- 
duces one evil, says Paley, in order to restrain or curb another! 

But this is not the only attempt of the author at a solution of 
the difficulty in question. He has, in regard to other cases, 
spoken more directly to the point. ‘Evil, no doubt, exists’, 
says he, ‘but is never, that we can perceive, the object of con- 
trivance. Teeth are contrived to eat with, not to ache; their 
aching now and then is incidental to the contrivance, perhaps 
inseparable from it: or even, if you will, let it be called a defect 
in the contrivance; but it is not the object of it. This is a 
distinction which well deserves to be attended to’. Surely, 
because it is better to think that God is a very limited and 
imperfect being, than to believe that he is a wicked and malicious 
one. We would rather believe, it is true, that God could not 
possibly keep our teeth from aching, or even that he did not 
make them at all, than to believe that he made them for this 
very purpose. But the question is, are we under the necessity of 
adopting either term of the alternative? Shall we believe that 
he who built the universe could find no remedy for the aching 
of a tooth? Paley seems to hesitate and doubt. Perhaps, says 
he, though God may make a tooth, it still must ache in spite of 
his omnipotence. Perhaps the evil and the good are inseparably 
joined, and God himself cannot divide the two. Such is a speci- 
men, and a fair one too, of the manner in which this celebrated 
author vindicates the divine goodness. 
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The ground he merely intimates, as that on which the Creator’s 
goodness should be defended, is expressly assumed by Archbishop 
King. The Author of all things, says he, really designed and 
desires the happiness of his creatures; this is the great end for 
which they are and were created. Why then are they not 
perfectly happy? Why is there so much pain and misery in the 
world? To this enquiry the author, after Plato, replies that 
pain and suffering have necessarily sprung from the inherent 
and incorrigible imperfections of matter. The Almighty really 
intended to communicate perfect happiness to all his creatures, 
and exclude all pain from the universe, but the nature of the 
material on which he had to work has thwarted the beneficence 
and marred the beauty of his design. Natural evils arise, says 
he, ‘from all natural things having a relation to matter, and on 
this account being necessarily subject to natural evil. . . . These 
and all other natural evils are so necessarily connected with the 
material origin of things that they cannot be separated from it, 
and thus the structure of the world either ought not to have 
been formed at all, or these evils must have been tolerated 
without any imputation on the divine power and goodness’. 
Thus the author assumes the broad ground, that all natural evils, 
that all pain and suffering, have arisen in the world in direct 
opposition to the design and will of the Almighty. According 
to this view, or vindication of the infinite goodness of God, there 
has never been one pang in the universe which he could have 
prevented or alleviated. He could not even have prevented a 
tooth from aching. The Archdeacon merely says, perhaps this 
is the case; the Archbishop says, this is certainly the case. This 
seems to build a defence of the divine goodness on the ruins of 
the divine omnipotence. The principle on which it proceeds 
denies to the Almighty Ruler of all things what may be easily 
performed by the very least of his rational creatures ; for no one 
is so insignificant or contemptible but he may in some way or 
other lessen the amount of pain in the world. 

There is another view of the relation in question, which sadly 
obscures the divine goodness. As may be seen by referring to 
our Theodicy,* it is supposed by many illustrious divines, that 


* Part Ii—ch. II. 
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all natural evil is designed and inflicted as a punishment of sin, 
This is, beyond all question, one of the. relations between natural 
and moral evil ; the error consists in regarding it as the sole and 
exclusive relation between them, One author declares, [Dr, 
John Dick, Lectures on Theology, vol. 1, p. 461,] that it is 
utterly inconsistent with the goodness of God that the innocent 
should ever suffer under his administration. ‘None but the 
guilty’, says he, ‘suffer under his administration’; it is only 
under the reign of tyrants and oppressors that the innocent are 
ever made to suffer. On this principle, it will be impossible to 
vindicate the goodness of God; for the innocent do and must 
suffer in various ways under his government. To select only one 
illustration out of many, if Adam had denied himself in the 
garden of Eden, and obeyed God, should he not have endured 
pain? If he had resolutely rejected the forbidden fruit, which 
was so pleasant to the eye, and seemed so good for food, as well 
as so much to be desired to make one wise, would he not have 
felt the pangs of self-denial? Most assuredly he would; and 
hence, nothing can be more erroneous than to say, that it is 
inconsistent with the goodness of God that the innocent should 
ever suffer under his administration. 

How often, how universally, is the assertion made, that if 
there had been no sin in the world, then it had been perfectly free 
from suffering! Yet this is so far from being true, that if Adam 
had never sinned, he must still have suffered the evil of pain. 
It was indeed the solicitations of natural appetite and desire, 
together with the pain which the denial of these must have 
caused him, which induced him to transgress. Hence, instead of 
all natural evil having been introduced into the world by the 
commission of moral evil; the latter was actually superinduced 
by the former. Hence, Leibnitz labors under a mistake, when 
he asserts that the evil of pain may be in all cases accounted for 
by the evil of sin. [Theodicee, Partie III, Sec. 265.] If he had 
looked deeper into the problem of evil, he could not have said, 
as he has done, that after the existence of moral evil is explained, 
that of natural evil ‘ presents no difficulty ’; inasmuch as we may 
always have recourse to the former in order to justify the inflic- 
tion of the latter. Nor would McCosh, if he had looked deeper, 
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have quoted this sentiment of Leibnitz with approbation. 
[McCosh on the Divine Government, p. 81]. 

On this narrow platform, it will be found impossible to base a 
vindication of the divine goodness. If we must always find 
some sin, before we can justify the providence of God in the 
infliction of pain, we shall be overwhelmed and confounded by 
the phenomena of the moral world. Dr. Dwight, as well as 
many others, has made the attempt to vindicate the divine good- 
ness on this principle: let us see how he succeeds. ‘The evils 
inflicted by God’, says he, ‘are always less than the subjects of 
them merit by their sins’. But do infants merit all their suffer- 
ings by their sins? Do they really deserve, on account of their 
sins, all the agonies and woes which they are compelled to 
endure? What will Dr. Dwight say to this? He endeavors 
to show, by the aid of logic, that infants are really sinful beings ; 
and, for their sins, deserve all that falls upon them in the way 
of pain and death. But he can hardly be satisfied with his own 
logic. He truly exclaims,.that ‘A strictly just being is’ a 
benevolent being’; but can the application of this principle to 
the sufferings of the infant world, afford his mind and heart any 
real or substantial relief? He applies this principle, with the 
utmost ease and confidence, to those cases in which he can really 
see and believe that the sufferings are deserved by their sins: 
In regard to all such cases, ‘the existence of natural evil’ does 
not seem to cast a shadow over his path; he just moves along 
and looks up from them, through the divine justice, to a clear 
and unclouded prospect of the divine goodness. But he no 
sooner approaches . 





[Here there is a break in the MS., apparently caused by the 
loss of a page or more. It has seemed best in this instance as 
in others to leave it unchanged.— Ep. ] 


Holiness, not Happiness, the End of the Divine Government. 
Natural Evil not always the Result of Sin; but essential in the 
Economy of the World for the Prevention of Moral Evil. 

If the remark of Leibnitz was true, that after the origin and 
continuance of moral evil is explained, the existence of natural 
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evil presents no difficulty, our task had long since been finished, 
to those who feel that the reign of sin has been clearly accounted 
for, or reconciled with the infinite purity of God. But although 
to explain the existence of moral evil or sin, is to untie the very 
centre of the Gordian knot; it does not disentangle all the 
threads of which it is composed. If, however, that has been 
accomplished, by means of the true relation between power and 
holiness ; so we may hope to do this with like success, by means 
of the true relations subsisting between natural and moral good. 
These relations have already been indicated, and for other 
purposes, used in the course of the preceding sections; it now 
only remains for us to apply them to the phenomena of natural 
evil, with a view to reconcile these with the infinite goodness of 
God. Nay, with a view to show, that where others have found 
only obscurities and difficulties, we may behold the bright 
evidences and manifestations of benevolent design. 

The phenomena which constitute the difficulty, by seeming 
inconsistent with the divine goodness, are very well stated by 
Bishop Butler. After having said, that all which we enjoy, and 
a great deal of what we suffer, in the present state, ‘is put in our 
own power’, he adds, that we may, by rashness, ungoverned 
passion, wilfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves as 
miserable as ever we please. And many do please to make 
themselves extremely miserable, i. e. to do what they know 
beforehand will render them so. They follow those ways, the 
fruit of which, they know, by instruction, example, experience, 
will be disgrace, and poverty, and sickness, and untimely death. 
This every one observes to be the general course of things, 
[ Analogy, Part I. ch. ii]. Why, it may be asked, is so melan- 
choly a spectacle of self-ruin presented under the reign of God, 
if he be a being of infinite love? Why should there be so many 
lures and temptations to misery, beneath which his creatures are: 
permitted to succumb, and thereby miss the happiness for which 
such a being must have created them? In the language of 
Butler, ‘Why does not the Author of Nature make him happy 
without the instrumentality of their own actions, and prevent 
their bringing any suffering upon themselves?’ [Analogy, 
Part I. ch. ii]. 
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This inquiry has, perhaps, at one time or another, occurred to 
every rational and reflecting mind, from the beginning of the 
world down to the present day. Bishop Butler attempts no 
solution of this stupendous difficulty. ‘ Indeed’, says he, ‘why 
anything of hazard and danger should have been put upon such 
frail creatures as we are, may well be thought a difficulty in 
speculation ; and cannot but be so, till we know the whole, or 
however, much more of the case’. [Analogy, Part I. ch. iv]. 
But although he attempts no positive solution of the difficulty, 
or vindication of the divine goodness, he throws out four several 
conjectures with a view to neutralize its force or influence. Dr. 
Chalmers bestows the praise of ‘ philosophic modesty ’ on Butler, 
for having thus confined himself to ‘ queries’ like Sir Isaac 
Newton, in regard to a question on which no very clear light 
had presented itself to his mind. Nor was praise ever more 
justly deserved. But yet if while thus musing on the obscu- 
rities of Nature, a light had happened to rise on his mind, so as 
to brighten one of these conjectures into a clearly recognized 
truth, and disclose the inherent weakness of the other three, we 
can make no doubt, that he would then have imitated the indom- 
itable courage, as he had before imitated the philosophic modesty 
of Newton, and spoken out precisely according to the light which 
had seemed to dawn on the great problem of the world. For 
the stern love of truth, which constitutes the real element of 
greatness in such minds as those of a Newton and a Butler, is as 
resolute in following the light wherever it may happen to 
appear, as it is in withstanding the seductive charms of mere 
hypothesis, or the bewitching lures of the imagination. 

This whole inquiry and difficulty, then, proceeds on the sup- 
position that happiness is the end for which God created and 
governs the world. The demand is: If God designs the happi- 
ness of all his creatures, why are not all happy? Or, in other 
words, if he is a being of pure, unmixed, and unlimited 
benevolence, why is there any misery in the world? Why does 
he not cause a perfect bliss everywhere to reign with an unclouded 
splendor? Now, of the four conjectures with which Butler meets 
this inquiry, we will find no difficulty in disposing of the first, 
the second, and the fourth. Indéed, we have already disposed 
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of them in the preceding pages, and shall not dwell on them 
here, though their inherent weakness might be still further 
exposed. The third of these conjectures we take to intimate the 
truth. If it does not clearly reveal the light, it at least obscurely 
points us to the direction in which the light may be found. 

After having based two conjectures on the supposition that 
happiness may be the end for which God created and governs 
the world, the author adds: ‘Or perhaps divine goodness, with 
which, if I mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, 
may not be a bare single disposition to produce happiness ; but 
a disposition to make the good, the faithful, the honest man, 
happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased with 
seeing his creatures behave suitably to the nature which he has 
given them; to the relations he has placed them in to each 
other ; and to that which they stand in to himself; that relation 
to himself, which, during the existence, is even necessary, and 
which is the most important one of them all: perhaps, we say, 
an infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased with this moral piety 
of moral agents, in and for itself, as well as upon account of its 
being essentially conducive to the happiness of his creation’, 
[ Analogy, Part I. ch. ii.] 

But for the difficulty of conceiving how, in view of so much 
moral evil, God could have designed the holiness of all his crea- 
tures; it seems evident, that Butler could not have introduced 
the great truth contained in the above passage with a ‘ perhaps’, 
and left it as a mere conjecture among other conjectures. For 
his whole ethical system points to the truth of this hypothesis, 
this third conjecture. Everything around us, and above us, 
and beneath us, unites in proclaiming its truth. The natural 
providence of God, no less than his word, declares that there is, and 
can be, ‘no rest tothe wicked’. Indeed, if either our every-day 
experience, or divine revelation, can teach us anything, it makes 
known the truth, that God desires that only the good man shall 
be happy; that he alone shall be satisfied from himself. The 
very constitution of our nature, as Butler himself has shown, by 
which conscience is everywhere made to tread upon the heels of 
iniquity, and lash it with a whip of scorpions, demonstrates that 
such is the design and intention of its Maker. And the agonies 
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of hell too—that dark prison-house of the world,—proclaim the 
same truth with such an emphasis as may well strike the uni- 
verse with awe. In view of such things, how is it possible to 
say, that ‘perhaps’ God desires only the good to be happy? 
Indeed, we should have believed, that Butler had assumed this 
very qualified tone out of a wish to bring down the truth to the 
skeptic’s point of view, if we could not see the cause of his hesi- 
tancy, and if, in other places, he had not indulged in conjectures 
at variance with the truth which he here introduces as a mere 
supposition. 

The plain truth is, that God is certainly pleased with this 
‘moral piety of moral agents in and for itself, as well as on 
account of its conduciveness to the happiness of his creation’. 
The plain truth is, that there is a higher good in the universe 
than mere happiness: this good is holiness; it is a conformity of 
the mind, heart and will, to that which constitutes the moral 
good and glory of the Divine Being himself. This truth will 
show us, why God has imposed the ‘ hazard and dangers’ of the 
present life upon us. We have already touched upon this 
subject, but its vast importance demands a further consideration. 

But to avoid repetition, we shall resume this subject at the 
point at which it was dropped. We have shown then, that if 
there had been no temptatioa, no trial, no hazard, no danger, in 
this world, then moral good or holiness could never have arisen 
therein. The very end for which it was created must have been 
defeated. We might have learnt this truth from Butler himself ; 
for he tells us, that ‘the notion of a future account and general 
righteous judgment, implies some sort of temptation to what is 
wrong : otherwise there would be no moral possibility of doing 
wrong, nor ground for judgment or discrimination ’. [Analogy, 
Part I. ch. iv.] Here he very plainly says, that if there were 
no temptation, then there could be no danger of going wrong, 
and consequently no ground could ever arise for a moral judg- 
ment; that is, there could never be any such thing as moral 
good and evil in the world. This we take to be the truth. 
Hence the author seems to contradict the truth, as well as to be 
at variance with himself, when he says, that ‘it is ridiculous to 
assert that self-denial is essential to virtue and piety’. [Analogy, 
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Part I. ch. v.] For if there must be temptation before there 
can be virtue, as Butler says there must be, is it not evident that 
there must also be self-denial? Surely we can never become 
virtuous by yielding to temptation, instead of by the practice of 
self-denial. 

We may well doubt, indeed, whether the human mind could 
ever form the ideas of right and wrong, if it were not exposed to 
temptation. Suppose the first man, for example, had been 
endowed with only the higher principles of his nature, or those 
which lead to the practice of virtue, and with none of those 
which tempt to.the commission of evil ; would he have conceived 
the notions of right and wrong, or known the difference between 
them? As he could never have felt the solicitation of any 
inferior appetite or desire prompting him to sin, may we not 
doubt whether the idea of wrong would ever have arisen in his 
mind? If it would not, then we may well understand the 
significancy of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. It 
is sometimes said, that if the first man had never transgressed by 
eating of its fruit, he had never possessed the knowledge of good 
and evil, of right and wrong. But this position is clearly unten- 
able; since if he had not known the difference between right and 
wrong, he could not have been guilty of sin, any more than can 
the inferior animals, Yet, for aught we know, the tree bearing 
the forbidden fruit may have been called the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, because it symbolized the inferior appe- 
tites and desires of our nature, without which the distinction 
of right and wrong had never arisen in, or been revealed to, the 
human mind. 

Be this as it may, it seems clear, that without the existence of 
the temptations and trials to which these inferior principles 
expose us, there could be no merit in our obedience, no virtue in 
our actions. Hence, it is an evidence of the divine wisdom and 
goodness, which would set the highest good in the universe 
before us, that we are placed in such a state of trial and tempta- 
tioh. Instead of deeming this a hardship, then, we should 
rejoice and give thanks to God, that he has thus rendered the 
perfection and beauty and crown of our spiritual existence to 
us. He who would gladly run the race which is set before him, 
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and manfully contend for the high prize of eternal life, must be 
content to endure the restraints and resistances without which the 
very first step of the race were an utter impossibility. 

Here a beautiful analogy seems to present itself. In the 
natural world, nothing opposes a greater resistance to motion 
than friction, and yet friction is indispensable to every kind of 
useful motion [See Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise]. But for 
the existence of this force, indeed, no one could either walk, or 
run, or perform the most ordinary operations. It is extremely 
difficult, for example, for any one to walk on smooth ice. But 
the very smoothest ice is far from being destitute of roughnesses ; 
and the feet are still farther from presenting a smooth surface. 
If both surfaces were perfectly smooth, it would be impossible to 
walk or run, even if there were no declivities to be passed over. 
Thus, the very force by which motion is retarded, is that without 
which useful motion would be impossible. In like manner, the 
existence of temptation and difficulty in the moral world, is at 
once that which impedes the mind in the career of holiness, and 
makes such a career possible. It isa reaction from this which 
sets the soul forward in the race of virtue and piety with vigor 
and success, As all natural exertion depends on resistance for 
its success; so all moral effort demands the existence of trial, 
temptation and difficulty, for the accomplishment of its designs. 
In this respect, the natural world here around us seems to be a 
meet type and symbol of the higher life within us. 

The analogy does not end here. If the dominion of friction, 
instead of being confined to a single planet, pervaded the whole 
solar system, there would soon be an end of its wonderful order 
and harmony. That is to say, if there had been a fluid pervading 
the whole planetary system, which opposed a friction like that of 
our terrestrial fluids to their motion, they would not long have con- 
tinued to revolve around the sun, On the contrary, they would 
soon have run down, and there would have been an end of the 
mighty system. Now, temptation, like the resistance of friction, 
is ‘ neither abolished in the earth, nor active in the heavens. It 
operates where it is wanted, it is absent where it would be pre- 
judicial’. It operates here, that by a conflict with its power, we 
may form those habits of virtue and piety, which establish a 
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kingdom within us ‘ whose foundations cannot be moved’, and 
which shall be ‘ eternal in the heavens’. As the conflicts which 
all motion meets with in this little jarring earth of ours, is a fit 
type of the manifold struggles of life here below ; so the eternal 
order and undisturbed harmony of the bright rolling worlds 
above us, is a sublime symbol of the infinite beauty and bliss of 
the celestial life. 

This relation, then, that natural evil is one of the conditions, 
one of the indispensable prerequisites to the rise and progress of 
moral goodness, serves to explain why we are exposed to ‘ hazard 
and danger’ in our present state. Without such exposure, we 
could never become like God in that which constitutes the very 
highest element of his essential glory. Hence, the goodness of 
God is seen to shine through a dispensation, which at first 
seemed so dark and so inconsistent with his love. And this 
light will, no doubt, shine more and more vividly upon us, and 
reveal more and more clearly the divine order of the world ; 
just in proportion as we escape from the dark dominion of sin, 
in which we are so prone to lay all the stress on natural good 
or happiness, and become assimilated to him who alone is infi- 
nitely alive to ‘ the beauty of holiness ’. 

But natural evil is employed, not only as a condition, but also 
as a means of moral good. We see this in the sufferings of the 
innocent. The sufferings of the infant world are not deserved 
by the subjects of them. These are the inflictions, not of the 
divine justice, but of God’s own love: not punishments, we 
mean, so far as the innocent infant is concerned. They are the 
punishments, no doubt, of him by whom they were entailed upon 
the world ; and are designed to prevent the commission of evil. 
By showing the fearful consequences of sin, in a strong light, 
they at once reveal the holiness of God, and that tender mercy 
which is over all his works. Is not such a spectacle as the 
sufferings of the innocent, which the guilty have entailed upon 
them, most admirably adapted to inspire us with an abhorrence 
of sin? Could anything more forcibly impress the great lesson 
upon every feeling heart, to ‘stand in awe, and sin not’? To 
us, there is something truly appalling in the reflection, that the 
sins which we ourselves commit, may fall upon the innocent, as 
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well as upon the guilty! An impulse given to any part of the 
natural world must soon run down and cease to act. But who 
shall estimate the consequences of a single evil deed? As this 
acts, not upon passive matter, but upon mind, who shall foretell 
when it may cease to work? A single impulse in the moral 
world may be propagated there by others greater than itself, and 
these by others still, and so on without end. Thus, the sin of 
to-day may light on generations yet unborn, and blast the 
loveliest buds of innocence, and darken the brightest scenes 
of joy. 

Now, the great tendency of this provision of the divine 
government to prevent the commission of moral evil, is alone 
sufficient to indicate the goodness of its Author. For we never 
question the goodness of any one, who inflicts natural evil even 
on the innocent, if this be necessary to secure a greater good than 
the absence of the pain imposed. This is a principle on which 
every good man acts. But the goodness of God does not stop 
here. In every case in which the innocent are made to suffer 
for the good of others, they are infinitely more than compensated 
for all the evils which they endure ; that is, provided the inno- 
cency be maintained by them. 

The natural feeling of pity, for example, by which we are 
compelled to suffer in consequence of the misconduct of others, is 
more than compensated to the innocent, by the sweet satisfaction 
and eternal rewards flowing from the active beneficence of the 
truly compassionate heart. This is not only true in regard to all 
the ordinary cases of compassionate suffering around us; it is 
pre-eminently true in regard to the awful sufferings of the Lamb 
of God, whose boundless commiseration for, and infinite yearn- 
ings over, the lost, brought him down from the throne of the 
universe, to assume our nature, and to bear our burdens. For 
seeing the joy that was set before him, he not only endured the 
cross, but despised the shame. This is also true in regard to the 
suffering infants. For these, instead of being the objects of the 
divine vengeance, are indeed the very darlings of the divine 
bosom ; whose suffering here, which is but for a moment, shall be 
only a short prelude to the everlasting harmony and bliss of the 
redeemed in heaven. Thus is their joy, like that of the great 
Captain of their salvation, made perfect through suffering. 
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Here, then, we have another law of suffering, or another 
relation between natural evil and good, by which many of the 
phenomena of the moral world, from the woes of the infant to 
the agonies of the Redeemer, are all shown to be of a piece and 
in keeping with the love of God. One law of love pervades 
them all. In the afflictions of the infant world, we see the 
sparklings of the very love which, from the Cross with ‘such 
effulgence blazeth’ as thence to beautify the woes of man’s estate, 
‘If so be that we suffer with him, that we may be glorified 
together ’. 

But if the innocent may be made to suffer for the good of the 
creation, much more may the guilty be caused to feel what they 
deserve. If the Lamb of God, which was without spot or 
blemish, may have travailed in the greatness of his agony as he 
trod the wine-press alone, much more may the incorrigible sinner 
be made a spectacle to men and angels. Nay, he must be thus 
employed, or else it was in vain that he was made. Since Mercy 
could not save his soul, it uses him to serve the souls of others, 
and keep them from the ways of death. God desireth not the 
death of the sinner, but rather that he should turn and live. 
Yet the turning is the point on which he lays the stress; on 
which his heart immovably is fixed; on which the destiny of 
every straying soul depends. 

God’s love forever shines upon the good alone. It tolerates 
no sin. However, this never can be seen by those who fondly 
dream that if he would, all sin might cease, and purity alone 
prevail. They neither can behold how God abhors the evil 
thing called sin, nor how he loves the children whom he made. 
The sinner’s gloomy state, it must appear, is but a blot on his 
fair universe, if this, by his omnipotence, might all be raised to 
an eternal life of purity and bliss. But as it is, he makes the 
gloom below a ‘pillar of fire’ to light his children to the 
promised land. His love is busy there, as well as here on earth, 
or in the courts of light above. It blazeth from the flaming eve 
of hell, as well as from his radiant throne on high. The worm 
that never dies it planteth in the heart of sin, that we, and all, 
may shun the horrid thing and live. It kindleth here, and fiercer 
still below, the beacon-light of hell, where souls have wrecked 
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themselves, that other souls, with like immortal glories freighted, 
may safely sail o’er life’s perilous main. Yea, it is the very love 
of God —the love that built and beautified the universe, whose 
breathings kindle there the fire which never can be quenched. 
‘The wrath of the Lamb’ is there — the tender Lamb, who gave 
himself as a sacrifice for the salvation of all who are willing to 
turn from their wickedness and live. 

If God could indeed, by the word of his power, save us from 
the horrors of sin and eternal death, by bestowing upon us the 
gift of holiness, how gladly would we resign the freedom to 
follow our own depraved hearts. If such freedom to do evil be 
the only obstacle to the salvation of the whole race, then, O 
mighty Lord! O blessed Father! restrain this liberty of ours, 
interfere with this miserable freedom, and keep us from the 
frightful deluge of our sins! Oh! give us holiness, that we 
may be like thee, and we shall be satisfied, if that be the only 
obstacle. Ob! take this useless bauble freedom from us, and 
give us that holiness by which we may forever see God and live 
in him! 





Art. I].—Franz von Assisi: Ein Heiligen-Bild. Von Dr. 
Karl Hase, Professor an der Universitit Jena. Leipzig: 
1856. 


To heretics, as most of us are supposed to be, St. Francis is a 
rather unknown personage. We have seen his name in our 
old-fashioned almanacs, and have stumbled across it now and 
then in church history, thus coming to a sort of general but 
vague notion that he is quite a favorite with our brethren the 
Catholics. But beyond this our knowledge does not far extend. 
And yet the history of this saint is not devoid of interest. 

Surely, if the oddities of Diogenes, or the petty wars of 
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Jugurtha, are worthy of a perpetual place in history, then may 
the life of one, whose magnetic personality was sufficient to 
draw to him, and bind under severe rules of self-denial, a society 
which, in his lifetime, included many thousands, and which, at 
the close of the last century, after resisting the storms of six 
hundred years, still numbered one hundred thousand souls, 
claims at least a passing notice. Nor can it be urged in the case 
of St. Francis that the lives of Catholic saints are so shrouded in 
mystery, so overlaid with legends, as to render a correct know- 
ledge of them unattainable. The facts of his career come down 
to us as well attested as most of the events of general history. 
We possess of him three biographies, written by honest men ; and 
which, for trustworthiness, will not suffer, says Hase, by com- 
parison with any history whatever. One of them was by 
Thomas Celano, a beloved disciple, and was published three 
years after his master’s death. Seventeen years later his three 
companions, Leo, Rufinus, and Angelus, wrote a sort of supple- 
ment to this book, containing chiefly facts and incidents illustra- 
tive of his habits and inner life. And, finally, thirty-six years 
after his death the celebrated Bonaventura undertook the task. 
This writer, who was long known as the Plato of the Middle 
Ages, had, in his youth, seen St. Francis, and had visited his 
native place and conversed with his companions, and was now 
General of the Order of Franciscans. He was, therefore, well 
fitted to write an authentic biography. And lastly, these and 
other documents have, in our own day, been scrutinized and 
sifted by one of the keenest critics of Germany, the cautious and 
reliable church historian, Hase; and the results have been 
wrought out into a brief monograph, in the essential features of 
which we may well have faith. It is this little work which in 
the main we shall follow in this rapid sketch. 

Some fifty miles north of Rome, the modern traveller finds, 
nestling on a declivity of the Apennines, the antique town of 
Assisi, and in it a church of St. Francis. The town is the 
birth-place of the saint ; and the church is supposed to contain 
his bones. The town is the Mecca of the Franciscans, and has 
been for centuries the object of countless pilgrimages, It was 
here that, in 1182, St. Francis, the founder of their Order, 
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was born. His education was that of a rich merchant’s son. 
We know that he learned a little Latin, was an indulged 
child, and enjoyed a gay youth. He was a favorite at banquets 
and social gatherings, which he enlivened with his songs. But 
even now some traits of his subsequent life showed themselves. 
Generous to excess, he often gave to the poor all the contents of 
his purse, and even the coat upon his back. With keen senses 
and a lively imagination, he was struck by the beauty of ex- 
ternal nature, and prone to mistake his dreams for real visions 
and actual communications from the spirit world. Directed to 
serious thoughts by a severe sickness, he saw, in his sleep, a 
palace full of weapons, each having on it the sign of the cross ; 
and on inquiring to whom they all belonged, he was answered, 
‘To thee and to thy soldiers’. Interpreting this literally, he 
entered the army with high hopes; but falling sick, he heard in 
a vision a voice saying to him: ‘God is so rich, and man is so 
poor! Why dost thou abandon the one for the other? Return 
to thy home; then it shall be told thee what thou shalt do’. 
He came home with disquieting thoughts. One evening, on 
leaving a gay festival, he suddenly stopped still in the street, as 
if in a fit of enraptured abstraction. ‘ What is the matter? 
Are you thinking of a wife?’ asked his companions. ‘I am 
thinking ’, said he, ‘ of a bride more noble, more rich and more 
beautiful than any you have ever seen’. This bride, according 
to his biographers, was Religion, the ‘ spotless affianced of the 
Lord’; according to Dante and Giotto, it was Poverty, his 
beloved, for whom he was soon to abandon father and mother. 
At the age of twenty-five he retired from society, took up his 
abode in a grotto, and told the servant who brought him his 
meagre food, that he had there found a treasure, meaning 
spiritual comfort. In this retreat he seemed to hear the voice of 
the Lord, saying, ‘ Thou must henceforth hate and despise all 
that thus far thou hast loved’. In this state of mind he made 
a pilgrimage to Rome, and laid a rich offering upon the altar 
of St. Peter. At the entrance of the church he met a beggar, 
and changed garments with him. On his return to Assisi he 
saw a leper (a name here used for one infected with any dangerous 
disease), and turned aside to flee; but, immediately reflecting 
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that a servant of the Lord ought to fear nothing, he turned back, 
sprang from his horse, and, offering the leper a piece of money, 
gave him the kiss of peace. But here the history passes into the 
legend ; for it is said that no sooner had Francis remounted, than 
the leper had entirely vanished from sight, and that, therefore, it 
was Christ that he had seen. Indeed, whatever good act he may 
have done to the leper, was in a spiritual sense done to Christ; 
but the biographers represent it literally. Some days subse- 
quently Francis collected about him all the infected in a hospital, 
and gave to them alms, and kissed the hand of each. 

While kneeling in prayer, one day, in a little dilapidated 
chapel, St. Damiano, a voice seemed to say to him: ‘ Francis, 
seest thou not how my house is falling into ruin? Go and re- 
build it’. Not taking this-as his followers afterwards did, to 
refer to the church universal, he immediately loaded a horse with 
costly goods, sold them and the horse at Foligno, and, returning, 
gave the money to the pastor of St. Damiano to repair it. His 
father, already vexed at the ridicule which the follies of his son 
had called upon him, broke out into wrath at the knowledge of 
the goods sold at Foligno, and demanded, before the magistrate, 
the return of his property. Francis answered the magistrate 
that, being a servant of the Most High, he did not fall under 
his jurisdiction. The father then complained to the Bishop, 
who desired Francis to restore the money, inasmuch as God does 
not wish for the rebuilding of his church by the use of wrongly 
acquired money. A month of solitude and fasting had now 
prepared him for a decisive step. ‘I will give back’, said he, 
‘not only the money, but also my garments’; and he threw off 
everything but his shirt of hair. ‘Behold!’ said he, ‘ thus far 
have I called Peter Bernardone my father; henceforth I will 
serve God alone; henceforth I will say: My Father who art in 
heaven ; and no longer, My father Peter Bernardone ’. 

Thus the ties of worldly pleasure and of family were fully and 
forever broken, and Francis was happy in the feeling that now 
he belonged to God only. His self-denial touched the heart of 
the Bishop, who covered him with his mantle, and received him 
to his arms as a son. Francis again retired to the solitude of 
the forests, singing the praises of God. Some days later we 
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find him serving the sick in a hospital, and asking as a charity 
his scanty food, and soliciting money to rebuild the church 
of St. Damiano. This finished, he likewise restored a little 
chapel, Porziuncula, about a mile from the town. This was 
henceforth the true sanctuary of Francis—the birth-place of his 
Order. Close by it he built a little hut and lived in it as a 
hermit, clothed in a coarse cloak, girdled with leather, shod in 
sandals, and bearing a sack and staff. His father meeting him 
once thus dressed, cursed him; whereupon Francis adopted a 
poor beggar for his father and asked his blessing. An age 
which could produce such an example of misguided consecration 
to God was also capable of understanding it; and, pretty soon, 
several persons began to call him a saint, while as yet his own 
soul was consumed only with vague and obscure longings. 

Some two years later, while worshipping at Porziuncula, his 
attention was drawn to the passage: ‘ Provide neither gold nor 
silver nor brass in your purses [girdles]; nor scrip [sack] for 
your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves’. 
‘ Behol? !’ exclaimed he gladly, ‘ that is just what I have felt’. 
And immediately he threw off his shoes, exchanged his girdle 
for a rough cord, and even discarded his staff and mendicant’s 
sack. Thus we find him led to the simple garb which finally 
became the uniform of his numberless followers fhroughout the 
world ; namely, a single heavy cloak of grey or brown serge, 
terminating above in a triangular cowl, and girdled at the 
middle with a heavy cord. However odd this garb may seem 
to us to-day, when we meet it in the streets of Rome or of New 
York, yet at first it was not in the least eccentric; it was little 
else than the usual dress of the poorest of the Italian peasantry 
in the twelfth century. 

It was in the spring of 1209, when Francis was twenty-seven 
years of age, that out of his thus far rather confused aspirations, 
he emerged into a clear conception of what seemed to him his 
divine vocation and life-task ; namely, the revival of primitive 
Christianity by means of an association on the plan of the 
Apostles. Straightway he began to preach repentance in the 
streets of Assisi; and his uniform salutation to all whom he 
met, was, ‘ The Lord give you peace’. His speech was simple 
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and touching; it no doubt revealed the ineffable delight which 
St. Francis felt in the certainty of pardoned sins, and in his 
perfect trust in divine grace. This air of deep religiousness 
soon began to attract to him a devoted band of followers. The 
first who came was Quintanalle, a rich and respected merchant, 
‘Tell me’, said Francis, in his searching examination of him; 
‘if a slave should receive from his master a treasure which that 
slave finds to be useless to him, what ought he to do with it? 
Ought he not to restore it? ‘Indeed’, answered the penitent’, 
‘I do render it back to the Lord’; and forthwith he sold his 
possessions and distributed the whole among the poor, and then 
came and dwelt with Francis. 

It is plain that the plan of Francis was to realize the Chris- 
tianity of the Sermon on the Mount, not merely in spirit, but 
also in its austere and literal severity. To him, this ideal of 
Christ was that of the extremest worldly poverty, conjoined with 
the greatest riches of love toward God. The motto of his life 
was, The imitation of the poverty-life of Christ. And this 
imitation was pressed even to a reproduction of the merest ex- 
ternal incidents of the Saviour’s life. 

* Pretty soon the followers of Francis rose to the number of 
eight. After a season of trial and instruction he thought them 
ripe for their missionary work. ‘Fear not’, said he to them, 
‘because you are few, and may seem unlearned ; have confidence 
in the Lord who has conquered the world. His spirit will 
speak through you. Some will gladly receive you, but many 
will proudly resist. Bear everything with gentleness and 
patience. The Lord will make you a great people, even to the 
ends of the earth. Go forth, two and two, proclaiming repen- 
tance and peace. To this are we called; nurse the wounded; 
raise up the downcast ; restore the erring ; be patient and confi- 
dent in trial, for the Lord will fulfil his promise. Answer 
humbly those who question you; bless those who persecute you ; 
thank those who insult you; and the kingdom of God will be 
yours’, Then, all kneeling before him, he blessed them, saying : 
‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee’; 
and he then sent them forth on a brief mission, to the north, to 
the south, to the east and the west. In the meantime, Francis 
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betook himself to prayer and meditation ; and, with what light 
he could obtain from tradition and the Scriptures, he composed 
the rules of the brotherhood. In this primitive form, they were 
little more than a collection of the sayings of Christ. They 
imposed only the usual monastic vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience ; but poverty in its severest and bitterest form, 

However thorough this return to primitive Christianity may 
seem, still the religion of Francis was of the strict Roman 
Catholic type. He did not conceive that salvation could be had 
outside of the church. Moreover, the close relation of his 
country with Rome, as well as the warm favor he found with 
the Bishop of Assisi,—all conspired to turn him to Rome to 
obtain from the Pope a sanction for his plans. 

‘Let us go’, said he, late in the year 1209, when his followers 
amounted to eleven; ‘let us go to our mother, the holy Roman 
Church, and announce to the Holy Father what the Lord is 
doing through us; we will then pursue our work according to 
his pleasure’. At this time the Papacy was at the summit of 
its glory. Innocent III. wore the tiara, and held an iron 
scepter over trembling princes and kings. By the intervention 
of the Bishop of Assisi, Francis received an introduction. 
Thus were brought face to face two persons who symbolized the 
extreme tendencies of the Romish Church :—on the one hand, 
spiritual domination haughtily holding the glory of the world 
at its feet; on the other, poverty in its absolute disdain of earthly 
pleasure and power, and longing-only for the City that is unseen. 

The traditions as to how Francis was received by the proud 
and far-seeing Innocent are diverse. But all admit that the 
Pope at first hesitated, and deemed the success of the new enter- 
prise as quite doubtful. Mathew Paris, an English historian, 
says that when Francis presented for examination the rules of 
his brotherhood, the Pope, seeing his sordid garb and his dis- 
ordered hair, exclaimed in displeasure: ‘ Depart and go to the 
swine, with whom you seem to have more business than with 
men. Roll yourself in the mud, present your rules to them, 
and preach to them’. Francis bowed, departed, did as he had 
been directed, and pretty soon returned, in what plight may be 
easily imagined. ‘ Holy Father’, said he, ‘I have obeyed ; 
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accomplish now my prayer’. The Pope, touched at such 
humility, and sorry that he had despised such a man, immedi- 
ately granted-his request. 

According to Bonaventura, it was when Innocent was taking 
his solitary stroll on the terraces of the Lateran that Francis 
presented himself. The Pope immediately drove him from his 
presence. During the night, however, he dreamed he saw a 
palm shoot up at his feet and quickly become a magnificent 
tree. In this tree he recognized the poor and humble monk, 
Francis, also, on his part, saw in a vision a tree of untold gran- 
deur, of which the top bowed over and stooped down even to 
him. Taking this to mean the Holy Father, he called again, 
and was warmly welcomed. 

However difficult it may be to divine the real incident which 
formed the basis of these legends, there is much reason to believe 
that Bonaventura’s account of the deliberations in the Consistory 
as to Francis’s rules, is tolerably correct. When some of the 
Cardinals saw in them an innovation altogether surpassing 
human strength, another one, a grave and holy man, arose and 
replied: ‘Let us beware lest, in rejecting the wish of this 
humble brother, we oppose the Gospel of Christ. For he who 
says that there is anything novel, foolish or impossible, in aspir- 
ing after evangelical perfection, offends against Christ, the author 
of the Gospel’. But the clear-headed Pope still hesitated, and 
the next day Francis pronounced before him this parable: ‘A ° 
young maiden, as beautiful as she was poor, lived in the desert. 
A great king saw her beauty and took her to wife. When her 
numerous children were grown up, she said to them: “ You are 
children of a king ; go to his court and he will give you all that 
you need”. They went, and the king, admiring their beauty, 
and recognizing his likeness, said to them: “ You are my sons: 
if strangers are welcome to my table, how much more are you, 
my sons!”’ The Franciscans see in this symbol, Francis himself 
and his numerous disciples. It is more natural, however, to let 
the woman represent Poverty, the affianced of Christ, the King 
of heaven ; and the sons, the Apostles, those true monks whose 
number Francis was laboring to multiply. 

Ingenious, indeed, as the parable was, it is yet hardly possible 
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that Innocent III. was convinced either by it or by his dreams. 
His penetrating genius saw still better reasons for taking under 
his control the enthusiasm and devotion of Francis. Scarcely 
a generation had passed since his predecessor Alexander III., by 
scornfully repulsing the Poor Men of Lyons, the Waldenses, 
who had likewise applied to him to sanction a return to apostolic 
piety and poverty, had made them heretics, and had thus created 
a powerful foe. Warned by such an example, he finally accorded 
his patronage to Francis and his brothers. ‘Go, my brother’, 
said he, ‘and the Lord be with you. Preach repentance to all, 
as he shall deign to inspire you ; and if the Almighty grants you 
to grow in numbers and graces, inform me of it freely and 
without hesitation, and I will grant you greater favors’. There- 
upon he gave them the tonsure, in order that while yet before 
they were priests, they might have full liberty to preach. 

But it is evident that with Innocent, the matter was still a 
mere experiment. He was far from foreseeing the revolution 
that Francis would work. For, in fact, the transformation of the 
religious life that flowed from the heart of this humble and pious 
man, was immense; it embraced the whole earth in its grasp, 
and swept across the track of centuries. 

Early in the history of the church, monasticism had come, 
unfortunately, but naturally enough, to be regarded as the ideal 
of the Christian life. Finding its germ in the persecuted 
believers who had fled to the desert, and who finally joined 
tegether in various little brotherhoods, it was reduced to a 
systematic form about the year 529, by Benedict of Nursia. 
The Benedictine Order became the parent and model of numerous 
others. All of them began with enthusiasm and voluntary 
poverty, but finished by becoming lax and rich. A common 
principle of all was retirement, seclusion from the world. 

With Francis, the monkish life put on a new form. It came 
back into the world which it had left, not to participate in its 
cares and ambitions, but to give to it eternal benefits in exchange 
for the scanty food which it should solicit day by day. With 
Francis, poverty is the safest road to heaven. ‘It is more 
difficult’, said he, ‘to go to heaven from the palace than from 
the hovel. You must cast yourself entirely naked into the arms 
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of the Saviour’. With him, poverty was a royal treasure and 
the seal of the elect. Had not Christ himself become poor for 
our sakes? Does not he who offends a poor one, offend the 
image of Christ? To solicit alms is a sort of worship, blessing 
both the receiver and giver: to the one it mortifies pride ; to the 
other it gives the privilege of hearing in the last day the words 
of Christ: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me’. Though Francis’s 
compassion for the poor was so intense as to be painful, that did 
not hinder him from finding in poverty his own great joy. To 
solicit and to give, grew in him toa real passion. He was almost 
jealous at finding any one more poor than himself. Said he to 
one who was dissuading him from giving away on a wintry day 
a garment that was indispensable for health: ‘If I did not 
give that which I have, to him who has greater need than 
I, it would be robbery against the great Almoner of heaven’, 
And this passion grew almost to insanity.. His bread would not 
be sweet had it not been a gift. One day, when in a desert place, 
where there were none but his companions, he begged his own 
dinner among his disciples. 

But a minimum of earthly goods is indispensable even to 
monks. They must have some sort of clothes and _ shelter, 
This Francis saw, almost to his chagrin. He received the little 
church Porziuncula from a Benedictine cloister as a sort of gift, 
holding his Order ever ready to give it up to whoever should be 
more needy. The huts which he erected about it were exceedingly 
primitive. He allowed in these huts neither furniture nor utensils, 
His bed was the naked ground, with a stone for a _ pillow. 
If any one expressed astonishment that he and his followers 
could withstand the winter in their scanty garb, he was ready to 
reply: ‘If we only burn with a holy desire for our home on 
high, what can harm us even the coldest winters!’ The library 
of the brotherhood was at first but small. On one occasion a 
poor woman came begging at their door. ‘ There is absolutely 
nothing in the establishment but the Bible which we use in our 
worship’, said a brother. ‘Then give that to her’, said Francis; 
‘let her sell it, and provide for her wants; God will be pleased 
with our sacrifice’. “The favorite idea of the Catholics as to the 
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necessity of ornaments in the house of God, seems to have had 
little hold on Francis. He was willing to strip of its decorations 
the altar, when charity could thereby be practised. His exces- 
sive scruples sometimes descended to jejune absurdity. When 
forced to taste the richest dishes of his hosts, he first sprinkled 


- upon.them ashes or cold water. Once, when sick, he was forced 


to partake of poultry. On recovering his health, he required a 
brother to put a rope about his neck, lead him as a thief about 
the city, and proclaim aloud, ‘ Behold a lover of fine living, who 
indulges secretly in chicken!’ But the result of this spectacle 
would hardly be anticipated, for history says that several ran up 
to Francis, crying, ‘ Woe to us, miserable sinners, for our whole 
life is nothing but eating and drinking !’ 

But the large soul of Francis knew how to rise above the 
letter, and to free itself from that externality of which he has 
been so largely accused. He authorized his brethren to eat and 
drink freely of what was set before them, wherever they should 
stop. It is only against money, that pre-eminent representative of 
private property, and for which the world clamors and toils, that 
he was inexorably hostile. One day, while journeying with a 
brother, they found a purse full of gold. Francis would not 
allow it to be touched ; but, while continuing their way, the brother, 
who was ill satisfied, commenced computing how much bread 
they might therewith buy for the poor, and finally induced 
Francis to hesitate and return to the spot. But, says Bonaven- 
tura, no sooner had the brother stooped to pick up the purse, than 
a large serpent escaped from it, and immediately vanished. This 
legend is easily interpreted, and was doubtless, at first, simply a 
parable. 

We are not to suppose that Francis, by his life of poverty and 
humility, had even a remote design of protesting against the 
splendors of the Romish Church, against its grand cathedrals 
and its prince-prelates ; he was too unquéstioning a Catholic for 
that. But he wished to introduce alongside of these splendors, 
that apostolic lowliness and simplicity which the church had too 
much forgotten. And this simplicity met, in some instances, the 
same abuse, and produced some of the same effects, as in the days 
of the Apostles, ‘These men ought not to be tolerated in their 
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eating the bread of others’, said some. Others tried to force 
them to play at dice. They were dragged about by their cowls 
in derision, or dvors were harshly shut against them. But their 
disinterestedness and self-sacrifice imposed limits to this hostility. 
Multitudes, on meeting them, smote their breasts in contrition 
and self-accusation. Their sermons, their simple exhortations, 
fell like oil on the troubled waters of that rude century. As a 
single instance: The city of Arezzo had fallen into factions, 
and was on the point of deadly war. Francis arrived and 
restored peace. He seemed to have chased the demons from the 
place ; and perhaps believed it. 

At the end of a few years the humility and piety of we 
had brought forth their fruits. His disciples increased in 
number more and more. They were men from every class, 
Some had grown weary of the world and its joys; others were 
like that young man whom Jesus loved, but more resolute than 
he. And Francis exacted of them the severing of the tenderest 
ties of family and worldly friendship. ‘Thou hast not yet 
broken with the world ; thou art a defrauder of the poor, and 
unworthy to enter our society ’, said he to a man who had dis- 
posed of all his goods to his redatives, and now applied for ad- 
mission. But let us not suppose that he hoped to purchase the 
favor of heaven by these acts, that he attributed merit to these 
sacrifices. ‘Let no one’, said he, ‘glory in these acts, which 
even the wicked can also do. A wicked man can fast, say his 
prayers, weep and crucify his flesh ; but there is one thing which 
he cannot do—he cannot be faithful to his Master’. He even 
went so far as to seek to despoil his followers of all curiosity as 
to earthly glory. When Otho IV., after his coronation at 
Rome, was passing by the cloister with all his imperial pomp, 
Francis would not indulge his eyes with the spectacle, and only 
allowed a single brother to leave his hut in order that he might 
proclaim to the emperor the transitoriness of all his greatness. 

Unfavorable as the prospect might seem, the life which the 
early Franciscans led was not without its attraction. The mild 
climate, and the matchless, the infinitely remote sky of Italy are 
favorable to reverie and quiet. It is pleasant to be freed from 
the cares of the morrow; to be like the birds of the heavens, 
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which neither sow nor gather into barns. And this freedom 
from dependence on property gave to this Order the possibility 
of indefinite expansion. Moreover, their privilege of preaching 
wherever they were, and of hearing confession as soon as they 
were ordained, made, in some sort, of each of them the pastor of 
whatever village he might enter. Also, because of their repute 
for holiness, and their contrast with the worldliness of the 
regular pastors, they soon became very popular as confessors ; it 
being much easier to confide the dark secrets of the heart to an 
itinerant monk, who, perhaps, would never be seen again, than to 
a resident pastor. They were, therefore, pretty sure of abundant 
alms wherever they offered their earnest ministrations. 

It was the wish of Francis that the brotherhood should meet 
in general convention once a year, at Easter, at Porziuncula, the 
cradle of the Order. On one of these occasions, in 1219, Francis 
had the joy of seeing five thousand of his followers encamped in 
temporary huts around his beloved little chapel. The hills and 
vales resounded with their shouts and songs of praise, and the 
rural population gazed on in multitudes, exclaiming, ‘ This is 
the camp of the Lord, the assembly of his soldiers ’. 

The Constitution of the Order was very simple. At first the 
brethren were called the Poor Penitents. Francis named them, 
on his return from Rome, Fraterculi, Little Brothers, hence our 
term Minorites. His humility would doubtless have revolted 
against the name Franciscans, as did Luther’s against that of 
Lutherans. Obedience to one’s spiritual superior was held to 
be the chief virtue. It was Francis himself who uttered that 
sentiment, afterwards so misused by the Jesuits, that he who 
is truly obedient should be as a corpse in the hand of his 
Superior. In the General Conventions, a Superior was chosen 
for the government of the brethren of each country and pro- 
vince, and a general officer for the whole brotherhood. These 
officers were to call themselves neither Fathers, nor Abbots, nor 
Masters, but simply servants, Ministri, Minister General, and 
Minister Provincial. Each separate convent was under the care 
of a custos or keeper. 

It was in the year 1223, fourteen years after his interview with 
Innocent III., and one year before his death, that Francis 
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obtained for his Order formal ecclesiastical sanction. It was 
given by Honorius III., who, at the same time, approved, for the 
Order, a revised code of rules which Francis had submitted, 
The main features of this Rule are as follows: Members must 
be initiated by a Provincial, and must be found firm in the faith, 
and without wives. They are admitted only after a year’s trial, 
They are presented, each, with a cloak and cowl, and may wear 
shoes if they choose. Those who know trades may work at 
them, receiving for their labor, food or needful garments ; but 
they are never to touch money. They are to be poor in goods, 
but rich in virtues, saluting every house which they enter with 
Peace be here, helping each other in sickness, and regarding their 
companions as actual brothers, None is to preach until ex- 
amined and licensed, and then always with a practical purpose, 
thoughtful, brief, chaste, after the example of the Lord. These 
are merely the general principles of the Rules; they were ampli- 
fied and explained in great minuteness. 

One of their main peculiarities was a scrupulous caution 
against all intimacy with women. Of course, in that age Francis 
cannot be supposed to have done them justice. By woman’s in- 
fluence, thought he, the feeble are overthrown, and the strong 
made weak. The conversation of woman is frivolous; it is 
dangerous to contemplate her features; the man of God should 
speak with her only in the confessional. 

This reserve of Francis, however, did not hinder him from 
founding a female Order. A young lady of nineteen, of high 
family and cultured mind, Clara Scifi, was moved by the virtues 
of Francis to renounce the joys of the world and devote herself 
to the salvation of her sex. She had an interview with Francis, 
and was confirmed in her purpose. Escaping by night from 
the bosom of her home, she was received by the brethren at 
Porziuncula, and solemnly led to the high altar, when Francis, 
after exacting anew of her a solemn vow, cut off with his own 
hands her beautiful long hair, in sign of her renunciation of the 
vanities of life. She was then placed in a neighboring Benedic- 
tine convent. Not only did she resist the entreaties of all her 
relatives to return to the world, but she soon induced her sister 
Agnes, and even her mother, to follow her example. Pretty 
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soon their example became infectious, and many others joined 
them. Finally, Francis united them into an Order, and estab- 
lished them at the Church of St. Damiano, with Clara as their 
first Abbess. They conformed to the rules of the male Order, 
with slight modifications. 

Still another Order, a third one, the Tertiaries, was founded 
by Francis. It was found after his preaching in various places, 
that men who had been awakened thereby came to him, saying, 
‘What shall we do to be saved? We have wives who are not 
willing to be separated from us!’ After prayerful meditation, 
Francis determined to form them into an Order which should 
hold a middle ground between the cloister and the world, allow- 
ing them to continue their social life, to remain in marriage and to 
hoid property ; but requiring them to avoid worldly spectacles, 
to practice temperance, to submit their differences to arbitration, 
to take no oaths, and to dress in simple attire. This Order, as 
the others, paid obedience to a Superior. The establishment of 
this Order was a tacit admission that monasticism is not the 
only form of healthy Christianity, since it conceded of married 
persons that ‘ they served God in conjugal chastity’. It became 
a powerful bond between the laity and the priests ; and it formed 
arich recruiting ground for, and a generous purveyor to the 
temporal wants of, the parent Order. 

Such is the threefold form in which the spiritual work of 
Francis took shape and growth. His success in working such 
an immense transformation of the Christian life as did actually 
flow out from his labors, is doubtless to be explained, not oily 
by the excellency of his own gifts, but also by a certain ripeness 
of the age for such a revolution. 

The peculiar spirit or needs of the age gave rise to other 
analogous, though dissimilar movements, the most remarkable 
instance of which was the establishment, by a Spaniard, of the 
Order of Dominicans. But Francis did not, as was the case with 
St. Dominic, consciously and purposely aim to meet a great want 
of the Romish Church; but rather he obeyed, implicitly and 
trustingly, the impulses of the Spirit which he felt in his heart. 
Though living and laboring at the same epoch, it is uncertain 
whether Francis and Dominic ever saw each other. Also, the 
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two Orders had different purposes. While the Dominicans 
assumed the thankless and inquisitorial task of suppressing 
heresy, the work of the Franciscans was rather that needful and 
generous one of bearing the Gospel to the destitute and to the 
heathen. 

In this mission St. Francis himself gave the example to his 
Order. Besides leading a life of constant itinerant preaching in 
Italy, and even in France and Spain, he was moved with a 
burning desire to carry the Gospel to the Saracens. Twice he 
was defeated in the attempt, once by shipwreck and once by 
sickness. Finally he succeeded in joining the army of Crusaders 
who were besieging Damietta in Egypt. But the weapon of 
Francis was not the cross transformed into the sword; it was 
with the gospel of peace that he hoped to conquer. Encouraged 
by the frequent baptisms of deserters, he set out unprotected for 
the camp of the enemy beyond the Nile, with the chimerical 
hope of converting the Sultan, who, however, had offered a piece 
of gold for every head of a Christian brought to him. The fact 
of meeting on their way a flock of sheep occasioned the pious 
monk to exclaim to his single companion: ‘ Good courage, my 
brother, the word of the Lord, Behold, I send you forth as lambs 
among wolves, is verified in us’. Maltreated at the outposts, 
they, however, succeeded in being brought before the Sultan. 
‘By whom are you sent, and what is your business?’ demanded 
he. ‘I am not sent by man’, answered Francis, ‘but by the 
Supreme God, to show to thee and to thy people the way of 
salvation’. It is plain that this interview must have taken 
place with the aid of an interpreter. We will not be surprised, 
therefore, if Francis’s words failed of their usual persuasiveness, 
However, the promise he made to pass through a great fire in 
company with any of the Sultan’s priests, that the latter might 
discover whose God was the true one, was forcible enough. 
Whereupon the Sultan, observing his high-priest slink silently 
away, remarked that ‘he did not think any of his clergy would 
be willing thus to take the chances of the fire’. To which 
Francis rejoined, ‘ Very well; I will enter it alone, provided 
that you will promise, in case the fire does not harm me, to come 
over with your people to the worship of Christ’. Though 
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unwilling to accept this proposition, the Sultan, so runs the 
story, was at least so struck with the heroic faith of Francis as 
to send him back to the Christian camp laden with rich presents. 
Soon after this we find Francis again breaking the bread of life 
to his brethren in Italy, in the mellifluent accents of his mother 
tongue. 

There indeed was the secret of his power. He was an orator 
of nature’s own making. With a heart on fire with love, and 
with a mind as simple and direct as a child’s, his words were as 
arrows of the Spirit, and they went directly to the heart. Of 
the precise character of his thoughts and of the garments in 
which he clothed them, we may pretty well judge by a few 
specimens of his parables, letters and exhortations that are still 
extant. They are redolent of communion with God, and are 
stamped with the signet of genius. On one occasion when he 
was to preach before Pope Honorius III. and his Cardinals, he 
prepared himself with a carefully polished discourse. No sooner 
had he uttered a few sentences of it, however, than his memory 
entirely failed. After a brief struggle with self, he humbly 
begged pardon, and then looking to the Lord for help, found 
words of such beauty and power as entirely to subdue and 
captivate his august audience. At moments it seemed, says 
Bonaventura, that he would take wings and vanish away into 
the skies, 

The age in which Francis lived was one of romance and 
poetry. It was the time when the tender notes of the Trouba- 
dours were enchanting the castles of Languedoc and the Sicilian 
court of the Hohenstaufens. Among the humble followers of 
Francis there arose a succession of bards, whose songs, composed 
in the popular dialect which was afterwards to be consecrated in 
the Divine Comedy of Dante, overflowed with a far different love 
— with one that was at the same time tender and passionate and 
divine. And among their number was Francis himself —he 
whose sweet voice, while yet untuned by the Holy Spirit, had 
charmed the youth of his native place. Of the several odes 
attributed to him, that one entitled the Song of the Creatures is 
both the most authentic and the best. But to translate it from 
its own rhythmical Italian is like tearing a soul out of its own 
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beautiful body. Its personifications are too bold, its figures too 
warm and familiar for the cold dignity of northern tongues, 
The following is little more than its mere external and lifeless 


body :— 


‘Most high, most mighty and good Lord! to thee belong praises, glory, 
honor and all benediction: only to thee are they due, and no mortal is 
worthy to name thee. 

Praised be God, my Lord, with all thy creatures; and above all, our brother 
the Sun, who gives to us day and light: he is beautiful and radiant with 
great splendor, bringing to us, Lord, an emblem of thee. 

Praised be thou, Lord, for our sister the Moon, and for the Stars which thou 
hast formed in the heavens, beautiful and fair. 

Praised be my Lord for the Wind, my brother, and for the Air, and for the 
serene, the cloudy and all kinds of Weather, for by them thou nourishest all 
creatures. 

Praised be the Lord for my sister the Water, which is useful and humble 
and precious and chaste. 

Praised be thou, Lord, for my brother the Fire, by which thou lightest the 
night: it is beautiful and cheerful, unconquerable and strong. 

Praised be the Lord for our mother the Earth, sustaining and nourishing us, 
and producing manifold fruits and tinted flowers and herbs. 

Praised be my Lord for those who pardon from love of thee, and who are 
patient in weakness and trial. Happy are those who continue in peace; 
for by thee, Most High, will they be crowned at last. 

Praised be tie Lord for our sister Temporal Death, from whom none living 
can escape. Woe to him who dies unforgiven; but happy those who are 
found conformed to thy holy will; for the second death cannot hurt 
them. 

Praise ye and bless the Lord, and render him thanks, and serve him in great 
humility’. 


It is thus truly that the warm heart of Francis poured itself 
out in praises to God, and in sympathy with all his works. To 
him, the whole realm of Nature was warmed and lit up with the 
presence of its Maker. Nothing that God had created was 
repugnant to him. Everywhere his warm imagination saw a 
living soul, and made of the simplest objects of nature his 
brothers and sisters. While St. Elizabeth of Hungary said, 
‘TI love no creature, but the Creator alone’, Francis could say, ‘I 
love the Creator and all his creatures; I love him in them, and 
them for his sake’. He loved the flowers of the field, for they 
reminded him of the flower of the root of Jesse, whose celestial 
fragrance had awakened so many from the death of sin. He 
gathered the worms from the road lest they should be crushed 
by the careless traveller, in tender remembrance of the words put 
into the mouth of the Saviour by David, ‘I am a worm, and nota 
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man’. For him, every lamb was a sacred image of the Lamb of 
God ; and to save a feeble one from death, he wrapped it in the 
cloak he needed to protect himself. 

Also it seemed that the animal world was not unappreciative 
of this sympathy, and many legends are recorded as to how birds, 
and even fishes, were obedient to his commands, For example, 
once while preaching to a multitude under the trees, a flock of 
birds troubled him greatly by their noisy singing, whereupon, 
turning to them, he said: ‘ My sisters, you have talked enough ; 
let me also speak ; hear therefore the Word of God, and be silent 
till I have done’, To the astonishment of all, the birds ceased 
to sing, and only flew away after the final Amen. 

In these stories of Francis’s love for, and power over, the 
objects of nature, some modern mystics have been pleased to see 
actually a sort of reassertion of man’s primitive, rightful power 
to rule over the material world,—a reéstablishment of the state 
of Paradise. The more cautious critic, however, will readily 
explain them into legends, or violent personifications. They are 
most likely mere distorted traditions of the love and sympathy 
which a great and pious soul actually had for all the works of 
his Maker. 

Of the nature of this piety itself, it is now time to attempt 
some proximate judgment. And, in fact, the question may 
already more than once have pressed itself upon the reader : 
‘Was this monk, this founder of the great Order of Mendicant 
Brothers, which has proved itself such a powerful support of 
the Papal throne—wes St. Francis really a heart-Christian, a 
genuine child of God; or was he a deceived and slavish devotee 
of Papal superstition? The judgment rendered will doubtless 
depend largely on the liberality and Christian charity of the 
individual judge. Still, we are not without the means of form- 
ing an accurate opinion. It is clear that the religion of Francis 
was not a thing of mere externality. ‘He constantly taught’, 
says Neander, ‘that a heart fixed on God is all that gives to 
actions their real importance’. To show the necessity of inward 
holiness he was wont to say, ‘A man is just so much (and no 
more) as he is in the sight of God’. He constantly taught that 
the most acceptable sacrifice to God is a life spent in winning 
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souls to Christ ; but that that preacher is deeply to be pitied whose 
bad life counteracts his wholesome words. ‘ There is only one 
mark’, wrote he to a brother, ‘by which I can know whether 
thou art a servant of God; namely, if thou com passionately 
bringest back wandering brethren to God, and never ceasest to 
love those who grievously err’. He warned against excessive 
asceticism. ‘As we ought to be on our guard ’, said he, ‘ against 
a superfluity of external things which is injurious both to soul 
and body, so, and still more ought we to be cautious of excessive 
abstinence, since God will have mercy and not sacrifice’, He 
was especially careful to warn his monks against spiritual pride. 
‘ Blessed ’, says he, ‘is that servant who no more values himself 
for that which God speaks or works through him, than he does 
for that which he speaks or works through another’. For 
Francis there was no need of the Papal doctrine of the inter- 
cession of the saints. He felt so near to God that he did not 
need a human mediator; he felt himself to be the brother of 
even the greatest of the heirs of salvation. For him the name of 
Jesus was the sum-total of all that could be imagined of the 
beautiful and the lovely. To contemplate the character of Jesus, 
to dwell on the loveliness of his person, grew to be a necessity 
of his nature, and was an ever-gushing source of the most ex- 
quisite bliss. Nor was his piety of the chilling Puritanic type. 
‘Devils may well be sad’, he was wont to say; ‘but we should 
be joyful in the Lord’. He wished his brethren to greet every 
one with a smile of kindness. And though he spent long hours 
. in such compassionate contemplations of the sufferings of Christ, 
that when he returned to the world his eyes were swollen and 
dim from their weeping, it was not a weeping that had been 
painful; it was simply the overflowing of excessive joy and 
gratitude. 

Such were some of the minor traits of the spirit of St. Francis. 
Taken in connexion with the whole course of his life, do they 
not enable us to form a pretty satisfactory notion of the purity 
of his religion? If he, with all his self-sacrifice, his zeal, his 
love, is to fall, who then will stand? But we must hasten to 
the closing scenes of his life. 

During the later years of his life, Francis was regarded with 
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a veneration that almost amounted to worship. The bound- 
less influence he exerted over the vast numbers of his followers 
up to the day of his death, consisted simply in the omnipotence 
of love. . The reverence in which they all held him, caused them 
to fall into some curious errors. When they dreamed of him, 
they supposed the soul of their master had actually visited and 
probed the secret chambers of their hearts. When guilty 
thoughts came into their minds in his presence, they often took 
for granted that he knew it, and falling on their knees before 
him, confessed them with shame. 

His personal missionary activity was constant, extending 
through central Italy from Bologna to Rome and beyond ; but 
the Galilee of his more special culture was the valley of Umbria, 
with its numerous towns on the slopes of the mountains. Fre- 
quently when a city learned of his approach, the societies, 
the companies of artisans, and the children, all hastened out 
with banners and green branches, with music and the ringing of 
bells, to bid him welcome. Such a day was the brightest of 
holidays ; and happy was he who could touch his garments,— 
happier if he could clip from them a fragment. One day his 
clothes came near being all cut away. Nor could any one, even 
the most envious, discover that in all this honor and flattery, 
St. Francis ever showed the least sign of a lack of humility ; on 
the contrary it seemed the more to humble him, that God had 
given him such honor. His contemporaries and successors have 
been pleased to say of him many things which his humility 
would have disapproved or forbidden—have even specified many 
particulars in which he was like or equal to Christ. One of the 
strangest of these stories is that of the Five Wounds. It is said 
that after long fasting and prayer in a desert place, Christ 
appeared to him in a moment of his intensest adoration, under 
the form of a seraph, and imprinted on his body five wounds 
corresponding to those he had himself received on the cross. 
This story, which has been exalted into history, into an actual 
miracle, by the Romish Church, has been explained differently 
by different authors — some rejecting it as pure, baseless legend ; 
others supposing that in an hour of fanatical desire to be like 
Christ even in every outward particular, Francis inflicted the 
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wounds on himself; others again admitting that a soul of such 
intense susceptibilities, an imagination of such morbid vividness, 
as were undoubtedly those of Francis, might in some unexplained 
manner actually have produced this morbid effect on his body. 
Whatever the truth may be, the legend itself may safely be 
regarded as the concrete reflection of a profound conviction of 
the century, that in Francis the Christian ideal approached very 
near its realization in life, that he was in an altogether extra- 
ordinary degree like unto Christ. 

At the time when this strange event is said to have taken 
place Francis was but in his forty-third year. His eyes, inflamed 
by the continual tears he shed at the thought of the sufferings of 
Christ, were threatened with complete blindness. With difficulty 
persuaded to resort to a physician, he bore the severest cauteriza- 
tion with glowing irons with the greatest composure, saying to 
his disciples, ‘Praise the Lord, it has not hurt me’, and to the 
physician, ‘If that is not enough, do it again’. 

At last no longer able to walk, he had himself led from 
village to village on horseback, everywhere preaching humility 
and patience. In his great emaciation he made on the people 
the impression of a living corpse. At Sienna, while spitting 
blood and almost incapable of tasting of nourishment, he came 
to the conclusion and frank confession that perhaps he had 
actually sinned against his brother the body, by too great 
severity. But even in such moments he could playfully con- 
verse with his acutest pains and call them his sisters. Not for 
a single instant did he fall into murmurs or doubts. ‘A 
severe martyrdom would not be so hard to bear as three days of 
this sickness’, said he to a friend; ‘but I am content with 
whatever the Lord shall send’. So intimate was his communion 
with his Master, that in the midst of his long tortures he had not 
even the desire to depart. 

He lingered thus six months longer. Feeling at last that he 
was near his end, he desired to be brought from Cortona, where 
for a while he had been reposing, to Assisi. It was at the little 
chapel of Porziuncula, where he had first found grace, that he 
wished to expire. ‘This’, said he, ‘is indeed for me the house 
of God’. Deprived of vision, he still extended his hands to 
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bless. ‘Upon whom does my hand repose?’ asked he once. 
‘Upon Elias of Cortona’. ‘It is well. I bless thee, thou by 
whom the Lord has augmented my brethren and sons; I bless 
thee as far as I can, and more than I can, and in thee all others. 
The Lord remember thy toils and labors, and in the final hour 
may the inheritance of the just be thine!’ A few moments 
before his death he caused to be read the passage from St. John 
where it is said that Jesus, ‘ knowing that his hour was come, as 
he had loved his own in the world, he loved them to the end’. 
Then addressing his weeping brethren, he said: ‘I have done 
what I could; may Christ help you to do the same. Now I am 
called to God. Farewell, my sons; be steadfast in the fear of 
the Lord. Trouble and temptation will come, but salvation is 
for those who continue as they have begun. As for me, I am 
going to God, to whose grace I commend you all’. Then 
gasping, ‘I cry unto the Lord with my suppliant voice’, his 
hands dropped and his spirit was gone. 

It was the hour of evening. The clouds and hill-tops were 
still glowing in the gold of sunset ; and suddenly the churches 
of Assisi, where the touching requiem for the dying man had 
been sung, resounded with the Ze Deum of joy and triumph, 
and the whole people, long oppressed with sympathy for the 
sufferer, suddenly burst out in shouts of thanks that their 
revered teacher had entered into rest. 

Two years after his death, the Bishop of Assisi, who had 
become Pope under the name of Gregory IX., went through the 
form of canonizing Francis —a useless work, for he was a saint 
already, accepted and cherished in the hearts of all Christendom. 

The modern traveller in Italy may find beneath the main 
body of the cathedral of Assisi, a little church cut into the solid 
rock, and in it a sarcophagus surrounded by lights which burn 
day and night, and towards which humble-looking men, with 
coarse cloaks and heavy rope-girdles, are constantly approaching 
to kneel for a season in silent prayer. 

That sarcophagus is the tomb of St. Francis, and those quiet, 
unassuming men are Franciscan monks. 











A Study in Plant Life. 


Art. III.—Teat-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physio- 
logical. By Julius Sachs. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1875, 


The student of philosophical history and social science can no 
more build up his theories and systems without a knowledge of 
individual men who go to make up nationalities and societies, 
than can the student of natural history study the higher and 
more complex forms of vegetable and animal life, without a 
thorough investigation of the cell. As society is an aggregation 
of units, essentially alike, and yet infinite in variety, so is the 
humblest weed an aggregate of myriads of cells, having identical 
elements, but infinitely modified. 

A knowledge of the cell lies, therefore, at the basis of all 
vegetable and animal physiology. Every form, however noble 
and complex, began its existence as a single cell, and is built up of 
an innumerable multitude of these ; though in the higher animal 
structures they are so modified in many tissues as to be distin- 
guished with difficulty, or not at all unless they be studied with 
regard to their development from the embryo. 

At the very foundation of life lies the vegetable cell; that 
first minute mass of jelly-like matter which constitutes the 
entire being of the humblest forms, out of which the higher 
organisms develop. Vegetable cells, even the simplest of them, 
are ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made’. A beauty, delicacy, and 
complexity of structure, passing belief, may be found in these 
infinitesimal atoms; a marvellous power of modification, appro- 
priation and adjustment resides within a space so minute as to 
escape the keenest vision ; they live and grow and multiply; 
they take up from the surrounding inorganic world, elements 
which, in their life, they appropriate and weave into new and 
living tissues; in their death they yield up to the same inorganic 
world the elements which they have created, bringing life to 
man, and fertility to the earth on which he lives. Every tiny cell 
belonging to the vegetable kingdom is a messenger of God, 
giving ‘ beauty for ashes’, causing the bare and barren earth to 
blossom as the rose, and making it habitable for man and all the 
subordinate animal creation. 
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Since God has thought it not unworthy of his infinite love, 
and power, and wisdom to create, it is surely worth the while of 
his creatures to study this creation. Since without vegetation, 
animal existence is absolutely impossible ; since here in this tiny 
world, bounded by its filmy cell-wall, lies latent everything 
except the barren mineral creation ; let us look into this little 
life and try to unveil its secret. When we touch the mysterious 
thing called vitality we are dumb; we are standing in the pres- 
ence of the profoundest and subtlest mystery of creation ; we are 
in the antechamber of the Divine Presence, with the secret still 
as close and impenetrable as it was thousands of years ago. 
Processes we may learn to know—the chemical changes which 
accompany life, development and reproduction ; but the initial 
power by which these processes have begun, the sustaining 
power by which they are continued, the directing power by 
which they are modified, is a sealed mystery, unsolved, and 
probably insoluble. But it is with the processes of life that we 
have to do, and not with its essential qualities. 

Vegetable cells are first spherical, or nearly spherical, in their 
shape. As they gradually take their places as parts of the com- 
plex organism of the plant, this form is changed to meet the re- 
quirements and to suit the conditions of their new social exist- 
ence. This globular sac contains, in its earlier stages of develop- 
ment, what appears to be a tiny mass of jelly or ‘ protoplasm ’, 
which has been called ‘ the physical basis of life’, because life is 
never found dissociated from it. But the life of the cell can be 
better understood if we take a single one, and trace its history so 
far as it is common to all, and then follow out the different 
courses of development through which they pass to fit them for 
the performance of their various functions in the career of the 
plant. 

The cellulose sac, which, it must be remembered, is only the 
investing membrane of a particle of jelly often not more than 
ior Of an inch in diameter, is not a simple membrane, but is of 
a marvellous complexity. It is composed of a number of con- 
centric layers of cellulose, alternately more and less dense—the 
amount of water taken up by the layers determining their 
density. Besides this, there are two other systems of lamination, 
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which are vertical. So that the whole cell-wall is cut up by the 
intermediate watery layers into myriads of upright prisms, com- 
posed of the denser cellulose, and held in their places by the 
more watery substance. These particles of cellulose, of which 
the cell-wall is built, have been previously dissolved or held in sus- 
pension in the protoplasm. Some unknown power, as wonderful 
and as divine as that which distributes to the different portions 
of our bodies just the kind of cells necessary, takes these cellu- 
lose particles and places them one by one, till the delicate wall 
of prismatic stories, held together by their liquid cement, is 
built. When the living inhabitant of the cell—the protoplasmic 
jelly—grows and needs more room, it does not have to build an 
extension or add a wing. No, this skilful architect picks up 
his new stone and pushes it between the older ones of the exist- 
ing wall, enlarging its domain equally on every side without 
disturbing the stability of the earlier structure. This process, 
called intussusception, is common to all life, vegetable and 
animal. So the bark of growing trees, the skin of growing 
animals, conform themselves, without injury to the tissue, to the 
needs of the increasing organism. As the cell grows older the 
protoplasm shows many changes ; one portion of it becomes appa- 
rently more opaque, denser, and more granular than the rest; 
this is the nucleus, which takes a leading part in reproduction. 
The protoplasm itself does not grow so fast as the cellulose wall, 
Bubbles appear in it, which are filled, not with air, but with cell- 
sap. These become larger and more frequent, they coalesce, and 
in the end we often find in a mature cell only a lining membrane 
of protoplasm, in one portion of which the nuicleus is embedded, 
while the central cavity is filled with cell-sap. In the older 
nomenclature, this lining membrane of the celiulose was called 
‘the primordial utricle’, but this name seems very little used by 
the more modern botanists. Sometimes the nucleus is supported 
in the centre of the cell by a surrounding envelop of protoplasm, 
which is slung hammock-wise across the cell, or sustained by 
many protoplasmic threads reaching to the different sides, 
When the layer of protoplasm and the cell-sap finally disappear, 
the cellulose hardens and becomes wood. The cell has lived its 
little life, and now is dead. But it has not lost its use; the 
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difference between the vast strength of the mightiest oak and the 
fragility of a succulent stalk of corn lies not in the mere matter 
of size, but in the fact that the internal cells in dying have built 
up a mighty framework of solid wood within, and a strong 
investing cortical layer without, leaving only a layer of lining 
cells between the wood and the bark, to convey to the topmost 
leaf of the tree the moisture and nourishment which its far 
distant roots have sucked up from the earth. 

All the particles of matter which are finally developed into 
cellulose, cell-sap, and nucleus, formed originally part of the 
protoplasm. These are gradually selected out of the general 
mass and sent to their appointed places, or differentiated. Water, 
without which no organism can live, is taken in through the 
cellulose wall, and aids in the development of the protoplasm 
into cell-sap, &e. 

In all green cells, certain portions of the protoplasmic mass 
are of a brilliant green hue. The coloring matter, chlorophyll, 
as it is called, seems to have no appreciable volume ; for the par- 
ticles of protoplasm with which it has been associated retain not 
only their volume, but even their form, when the chlorophyll 
has been abstracted. This chlorophyll is essential to the life of 
ordinary plants. The Fungi, it is true, live without it, but then 
they live as animals do, upon organic matter, and do not per- 
form the subtle chemistry of ordinary plant growth—trans- 
muting the inorganic elements of earth, water, and air, into food 
necessary to the existence of animal life. Fungi, as well as 
animals, could not exist without the intermediate ministry of the 
green plants. 

The protoplasm, which seems to hold within it all the power 
of life, is a most singular substance. After it has absorbed a 
certain amount of water, it will pour like a liquid; yet it does 
not dissolve in the water, and is in itself in no sense a fluid. 
There is within it some inherent force which gives it, under 
certain conditions, the power of self-movement ; when poured out 
like so much gum-arabic water, it will assume a definite form or 
vary its form; it has the power of secreting, of assimilating, of 
growing by an increase of its own substance at the expense of 
inorganic matter. It will sometimes escape from the cell-wall 
20 
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(this in the case of some of the sea-weeds and fresh-water plants), 
clothe itself with cellulose, and finally become, in all respects, 
a plant like the parent organism from which it came. 

Let us suppose a single cell complete, with its cell-wall, 
‘ nucleus, cell-sap, and protoplasmic lining; place it in favorable 
conditions where it will receive abundant water and nutriment 
in solution ; and let the process of life go on. The water bear- 
ing its food passes through the cellulose envelop; the crude 
matter taken up from the earth is digested within the little sac; 
new protoplasm is formed, new particles of cellulose are secreted, 
sugar is made and stored away for future use. Starch grains 
appear, growing by concentric layers to considerable size when 
compared to the minute proportions of the cells which hold them. 
Oil is distilled and held in reserve for prospective emergencies, 
breaches in the cellulose-walls are repaired, and the nucleus is 
kept in a vital position by the continuous supply of new par- 
ticles for those which waste by the combustion of life. Tiny 
crystals of oxalate of lime also form, which, singularly enough, 
have no apparent use for the vegetable life itself, but find their 
significance as animal food when all the vegetable alchemy has 
been wrought. This minute cell is not only storing up food for 
its own days of famine, but it is laying up stores which shall 
never serve any purpose till its little life has been swallowed up 
in a greater. 

So far, only the individual life of the single cell has been con- 
sidered ; its social life has not yet been touched. It is wonderful, 
this tiny organism, in its obscure individual existence ; but when 
the thousand threads which issue from its infinitesimal work- 
shop reach out and bind all organic nature into one grand and 
united whole, where action and interaction are forever going on, 
it is still more marvellous. There is such an interweaving of 
forces, that it is scarcely possible to tell where one ceases and 
another begins. Each force seems all-pervasive and _ all-con- 
trolling, and yet they lie untangled in the mighty hand of God, 
orderly and smooth as a loosened skein of silk, each thread 
running through the intricate web of creation as he wills, work- 
ing out unfalteringly and inexorably the pattern which was with 
him in the moment of creation. 
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There is much in the earlier stages of existence which is 
common to the life of all vegetable cells ; but after this has been 
considered as in the foregoing pages, there appear before the 
student of natural phenomena, many lines of development, 
through which the atom of vegetable life reaches up toward per- 
fection. Special modification enables it to perform some service 
for the plant of which it forms a part ; or else by individual de- 
velopment in different directions, the solitary cell is able to lead 
an independent life of its own, performing for itself all its 
essential functions. 

It is to the development of the cell which goes to make up the 
complex life of the plant, that we propose to devote ourselves in 
the present article. Among the sea-weeds, and some of the 
fungi, the cells are often a mere aggregation of similar cells, 
each, in barbarian fashion, performing all the offices of life for 
itself. The illustration is not new, but is none the worse for 
that, for it expresses the fact perfectly: these simple organisms 
represent a tribe of savages who have not yet learned the 
economy of strength which division of labor ensures to a com- 
munity, and who, while living in savage isolation, nevertheless 
find it necessary to herd together for the sake of protection and 
mutual advantage in aggressive warfare. 

In the small, freely growing sea-weed, such as spyrogyra, the 
delicate emerald spear is formed by a single row of cells placed 
end toend. Asif to atone for this simplicity of structure, to 
which no beauty seems possible, by one of those compensations so 
numerous and wonderful which the microscope reveals, every 
cell of this simple row is made beautiful in itself. The chloro- 
phyll, which in higher forms is distributed irregularly through 
the protoplasmic contents of the cells, is here gathered in a 
spiral band with serrated edges, within which the starch grains 
are collected into tiny rosette-like forms. These bands have 
some singular physiological significance, as will be seen hereafter. 
Each one of the cells of the spyrogyra, though it is united with 
others like itself, receives no especial aid from its companions ; it 
takes in its own food, assimilates it, manufactures its own cell- 
wall, cell-sap, chlorophyll, and protoplasm, and it could live 
without its companions. 
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When reproduction is about to take place, the opposite cells of 
two adjacent spears of the delicate stem-like fronds send out a 
slight bulging protuberance of their wall ; these finally meet and 
coalesce ; the dividing wall in the middle of the covered bridge 
thrown across from cell to cell disappears; there is now free 
communication between the two cells. It must be remembered 
that these are not adjacent or ou the same frond, but are situated 
in two distinct spears. There is’ no difference, which can be 
made out, between the two cells thus connected ; but one—appa- 
rently either one indifferently — begins to show a change; the 
protoplasm gathers itself up into a mass, and passing through 
the newly formed passage-way, enters the cell opposite. Here a 
coalescence of the two protoplasmic masses takes place, which 
must be effected after most orderly fashion; for the spiral 
bands of the two cells are carefully joined end to end, so that now 
there is a single band as long as the two former ones, and coiled 
more closely around the inside wall of the cell to accommodate 
its increased length. From the new body thus formed a new 
spyrogyra is developed. This process, called conjugation, in 
which no difference can be detected between the two uniting 
cells, is characteristic only of extremely simple forms of life, 
animal and vegetable. 

As we go on to study higher forms, and study them, as every- 
thing should be studied, from the earliest to the latest period of 
their development, we find a growing complexity of structure. 
While the cells retain their essential characteristics, the variety 
of form and office is almost infinite. The water plants are always 
the simplest. In the delicate Nitella and Chara, which of them- 
selves constitute a group, some of the most curious phenomena of 
vegetable life may be most clearly made out. One thing which 
aids greatly in studying the character of cells in these plants is 
their enormous size, some of which can be readily seen with the 
naked eye. The Characee are delicate water plants which strike 
their roots into the bottom soil, and send their stems up through 
the water, though still entirely submerged. The leaves and 
stems are extremely slender, and they gather into closely crowded 
clusters at the bottom of ponds, ditches, and fresh water streams. 
This seems to be one of those curious links between higher and 
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lower forms, which are closely allied to the one by certain 
peculiarities, while they reach forward to the other by means of 
features no less characteristic. As the more perfect and defined 
mode of reproduction is to be considered in the case of the 
Musciniz, (the Liverworts and Mosses), those of the Chara and 
Nitella will not be discussed, though for illustration no more 
beautiful forms could be found. But these little plants serve to 
illustrate two points common to all vegetable growth better, 
perhaps, than those of more complex structure — the growth by 
cell division, and the protoplasmic circulation in the cells. 

The Nitella sends out from a long and slender stem a delicate 
whorl of leaves, which, in their turn, produce other whorls of 
leaflets. By the most minute and careful dissection under the 
microscope, the tiny buds composed of the newly growing 
leaves or leaflets may be separated. This must be done with the 
finest needles, set in handles, and under water. The subject of 
the dissection is so minute that it is constantly lost to view, 
unless the work is done under a dissecting glass. When the outer 
leaves are all carefully teased away by the needles, the terminal 
bud, if one is very skilful or very fortunate, may be discerned. 
Through the transparent cell-walls the mystery of growth may 
be partially seen : the division of the nucleus, the erection of the 
partition wall, and the final division of the old cell into two or 
more new ones, 

Another of the most remarkable phenomena of cell life is 
especially well illustrated by the examination of the Nitella or 
Chara under the microscope ; this is the cyclosis, or perpetually 
flowing current of liquid protoplasm around the internal walls 
of the cell. So far as is known this phenomenon is common to 
all cells; but many of them are either so exceedingly minute, or 
else their cell-walls are too opaque to permit us to determine the 
fact. In the Nitella, however, the cells are so large as to make 
the current visible under very moderate powers; and the vision 
is besides very much aided by the presence of green colored 
masses of protoplasm, which may be seen rolling and tumbling 
in the mimic flood. 

Sachs uses the Chara principally in his description of this 
group of plants; but as the Nitella is the one which we person- 
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ally studied, the peculiar appearance of the curious circulation in 
the leaves of this latter plant will be described here. The 
terminal cell of the leaf is of a cylindrical form, tapering 
suddenly to a point at the extremity. Under a moderate power, 
this cell looks about one inch and a half broad before it begins 
to taper. The whole surface of the cell, which is colorless, or 
almost so, is studded in a perfectly regular way with tiny 
bright green spots, except along two lines, which run from the 
base to the apex and on opposite sides of the cell. Suppose one 
of these green studded sides to be turned toward the eye; a 
steady current of colorless protoplasm may be seen flowing down 
one side of the leaf, bending back at the point, and flowing up 
again on the other side. In this current are borne a large 
number of irregularly shaped masses of brilliantly, but delicately 
colored green protoplasm. Among these are scattered other 
curious protoplasmic masses: round green balls, beset with spines 
of the same color, like a spherical sea-urchin, or a lively chestnut 
burr, carved in miniature, of pure emerald. There are, of 
course, two lines along the longitudinal direction of the cell 
where the edges of these two opposing currents touch, and where 
their motion is neutralized ; these two neutral lines are those 
before spoken of as not marked by the fixed green studdings. 
Now turn the cylindrical leaf half over on its side, so that one 
oi these neutral lines is toward the eye. The protoplasmic cur- 
rent can then be seen pouring down one side of the inner surface 
of the leaf, and up the other, bearing its lovely green craft upon 
and within its bosom. 

Almost as beautiful an example of cyclosis may be seen with 
a low power of the microscope in the purple hairs of the Trades- 
cantia, or in those of the common nettle. The current itself is 
colored in that case, and bears no bodies along with it, but the 
beauty of the delicate amethystine flood could scarcely be sur- 
passed. 

There is, however, not a very great modification or differentia- 
tion of cells in so lowly a life as the Nitella; we must look 
beyond and above them to see to what infinite uses the simple 
cell can be put, by the changes that are gradually taking place 
from its formation to its death: the education, so to speak, of 
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the infant cells, till they are fitted to adorn and benefit society 
by their work. Before the lowly, creeping, all-embracing 
Mosses, come the Liverworts or Hepaticw. Like the mosses, 
these plants love dripping rocks, which they fairly cover with 
their delicate succulent fronds. The flat leaves, deeply scalloped 
around the edges, and curving up into flutings and folds where- 
ever they are free to do so, cling closely to the rugged surfaces. 
They have no roots—roots belonging to a higher stage of 
development; but from the underside of the leaves, myriads 
of delicate root-hairs proceed. These lay tenacious hold upon 
the rocks, and fairly flatten out the leaf—all but the rebellious 
edges, which curl up and curve over in all sorts of graceful 
lines. 

The development of this particular Liverwort, the Mar- 
chantia, forms an admirable illustration of how the complex 
organism of a plant is built up. One of the tiny spores or 
gemme of the Marchantia, falling upon a favorable surface, 
begins to take in from the dripping rock, moisture and nutriment. 
From two little indentations in the side of the flattened disk of 
the spore, cells begin to grow. The nucleus and protoplasm 
first divide into two portions; a middle wall is then run up 
through the centre of the cell—the original cell being thus 
divided into two. Each cell then grows and again divides. In 
this way. a flat leaf, several cells in thickness, is formed on 
either side of the gemma, and a new plant has begun its career. 
The different layers of cells begin to change their form and 
character—are being educated to be good members of the infant 
society. The upper and lower layers flatten, and their walls 
greatly thicken. This is for the protection of the common life ; 
they form the upper and lower epidermis. But it will not do for 
all communication with the outside world to be cut off, or the 
little colony would perish. Certain of the lower epidermal cells 
begin to lengthen, and lay hold upon the rock beneath: these 
are the root-hairs, which give stability to the organism, and draw 
in the moisture and nourishment necessary for its life. In the 
meantime the upper epidermal cells have selected certain of their 
number for special service too; the green cells marshal into 
platoons—square, diamond-shaped, oblong, &c.—leaving lanes 
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of colorless cells between them. The central cell of these-ranged 
protectors of the common life, now begins.a most singular 
career; it sends up a partition wall after the division of the 
protoplasm and nucleus into two parts, and when this is complete, 
another wall is erected at right angles to the first, dividing the 
cell into four. Sometimes further vertical divisions occur ; then 
horizontal partitions are introduced, till we have, as a final result 
of all this division and subdivision, a tiny chimney—the cells 
in the meantime having receded from each other, so as to leave 
a throat. This shaft is walled around with four or five courses, 
composed of from four to nine cells each; these permit the 
access of air to the cells below. Though the chimney throats 
stand open usually, they may be readily closed against all 
danger ; the lower ring or course of cells closing in so as to 
block up the entrance whenever it is necessary for the common 
good. 

Busy changes have been going on within the city which is so 
safely provided for and defended. Certain of the central layers 
—those next the lower epidermal layer—have been strengthening 
themselves by a thickening of their walls, and by sending out 
growths of cellulose from wall to wall. Just above these two 
rows—which they use as a floor—has grown up what, under the 
microscope, looks like quite a little forest of green sea-weed. 
These are the chlorophy]! cells, which are the most important 
purveyors of the community; they live in the little chamber 
which is arched over by the green, platooned upper epidermal 
cells. Down the throat of the chimney comes the air, bearing 
the material for the weaving of the plant tissues, and the light, 
which brings with it the power to accomplish these marvellous 
transmutations. And this isa simple plant! The half has not 
been yet told. Wonderful as is the structure of the leaf, its life 
and growth and development, the provisions for the propagation 
of the species are far more delicate, more complex, and more 
various. In very favorable situations the plant tends to spread 
itself, to grow rather than to propagate. But even then that 
process of propagation which is essentially growth takes place. 
But as for sexual propagation the individual must in some 
measure be sacrificed, the plant gathers up its forces and 
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garners its strength for that process. As the assexual reproduc- 
tion is most nearly allied to growth, we will begin with that; 
first describing the organs, and then showing their mode of de- 
velopment and reproduction. Dotted about the central ribs of 
the fronds are tiny fairy cups, visible to the naked eye. They 
are beautiful enough, even when seen in that imperfect way, to 
excite admiration ; but under the microscope they defy descrip- 
tion. The serrated edges of the cup, which is nest-like in shape, 
look as if they were cut out of colorless sparkling glass. Nestled 
in its hollow are apparently heaped up stores of emeralds ; when 
these are shaken out of their receptacle, they too are beautiful ; 
lenticular in shape, the edges are transparent and colorless, 
while the thicker central portion is brilliant, translucent green. 
These are the gemme, by means of which the plant is reproduced 
asexually, that is, they are simple outgrowths of the leaf, by 
means of which a new plant may be developed. On the midrib 
of the leaf are also found much more conspicuous outgrowths, 
which secure a more perfect kind of reproduction. A slender, 
upright, or slightly curving stem springs up from the middle 
upper surface of the leaf. From its apex droops down, umbrella- 
wise, a convex dome, which divides into a number of lobes 
around its circumference ; these disks sometimes stand a half or 
three-quarters of an inch above the leaf, and measure about one- 
eighth of an inch or more in diameter. The under side of the 
lobes separates at a little distance from the end, and shows the 
lovely, glassy, serrated edges which have just been described as 
characteristic of the cupules which hold the gemme. Nestled 
between these delicate glassy fringes, as they look here where 
they are crowded together and hang down, are other outgrowths 
of a most curious character. By division and subdivision, a 
single cell between the glassy fringes of the disk just described, 
finally forms a flask-shaped body, which contains in the bulging 
lower portion a single cell of a peculiar character. This is the 
ovule or germ cell, and the disk which produced it is the arche- 
gonial, or female plant, or efflorescence, as the case may be. The 
Liverworts are usually diccious plants, that is, the sexes belong 
to distinct plants ; sometimes, however, they are moncecious ; that 
is, the two efflorescences, male and female, though entirely dis- 
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tinct, are borne upon the same plant. While this flask-shaped 
body, with its enclosed ovule, is coming to maturity, the male 
efflorescence, or antheridial disk, is being gradually perfected, 
This also grows upon a stalk from the leaf. It is slightly 
convex above, and looks something like a tiny green mushroom, 
In its upper convex surface a number of sac-shaped depressions 
develop, each of which is nearly filled by an oval body, sup- 
ported upon a pedicel which springs from the bottom of the sae, 
and fits in it like a billiard ball in its pocket. By the time 
the flask and ovule in the archegonial disk are fully mature, 
this oval body, or antheridia, is composed of a number of cells, 
each containing a minute body, called an antherozoid, which, 
described roughly, looks something like a heavy short-handled 
whip with two long lashes. The central row of cells in the neck 
of the flask now melts down—the cork, in other words, dissol ves— 
in the nick of time, and leaves an open passage-way to the ovule. 
Simultaneously with this, the mother cells of the antherozoids 
also vanish, leaving the myriads of animated little whips to 
lash themselves about in the water around the plant. After a 
time, one or more of the antherozoids find their way into the 
flasks, penetrate a minute opening in the ovule, and the combi- 
nation of the two cells makes the embryo of the new plant. 
Unlike the higher animals and plants, however, the new plant 
does not come directly from this fertilized ovule. A curious 
phenomenon known as ‘alternate generation’, characterizes many 
of the simpler forms of life. A new course of development 
must be run before the plant life can begin; the ovule, by divi- 
sion and subdivision, forms a most beautiful and complicated 
body, the sporogonium ; this is very nearly spherical in shape, 
and is composed of an investing layer of long slender tubes, and 
an interior mass of spores, or reproductive cells; from these the 
plant develops. The peculiarity of alternate generation lies in 
the fact that two or more distinct courses of development are 
essential to the production of a plant from one like it, and that 
one of these processes is the result of the union of two dissimilar 
cells, as in the fertilization of the ovule by the antherozoid ; 
while the other is a mere process of growth by cell division, as in 
the development of the new plant from the spores found in the 
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sporogonium. In plants as well as animals, the forms of the 
sexual and the assexual developments are entirely dissimilar ; so 
unlike are they, that when not permanently associated with the 
parent organism, in many cases the two forms have been classi- 
fied as different varieties and species. 

Though the family of the Hepatice do not number many 
varieties, still these few forms are very widely spread, and 
specimens of the Marchantia and Lumilana may be found in 
many moist and shady spots. The shady, damp, rich earth of 
pots in greenhouses is often found covered with their broad, flat 
clinging leaves. 

One very singular fact has been noticed in regard to the de- 
velopment of a new plant from the gemme, described a short 
distance back. When these tiny flattened disks are washed by 
the rain or flowing water from the fairy cup in which they have 
been nestled together, a division of cells takes place, and a leaf 
is gradually formed on either side of the lens-like disk. It 
makes no difference how the gemma lies ; certain of the cells above 
develop into the shaft-shaped stomata by which the plant 
breathes ; and certain of those below, into the long root-hairs by 
which it lays hold upon the rocks. In seed, formed by the 
union of the germ and sperm cells of the parent plant, this is not 
the case; one portion will produce only the root, and the other 
only the stem of the plant, and this the seed always manages to 
do correctly, the root going down and the stem going up invari- 
ably. When, however, in the development of the gemma, the 
matter has been decided by circumstances; when one layer of 
cells has taken upon itself to furnish stomata, and the opposite 
one to produce root-hairs for the benefit of the plant, no change 
can be effected. * The tiniest leaf, if turned over so that the root- 
hair surface is toward the light and air, and the stomata surface 
toward the darkness, the rock, and the moisture, will twist 
itself back to the position in which it began to develop. 

After the Liverworts in the scale of being come the lowly 
creeping mosses, which clothe the bare and jagged rocks—which 
cover over, like charity, the unseemliness of death. Every torn 
and desolated cliff, every prone tree-trunk, every broken branch, 
in the leafy woods where the shadow is densest and the air 
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heaviest with moisture, is clothed upon with beauty by the deli- 
cate emerald tracery of the mosses, and the coral-like forests of 
lichens in their sober Quaker colors. 

Mosses, like Liverworts, belong to the Cryptogams. They 
develop without a flower, and possess no true roots—having 
only root-hairs, by means of which they cling to the ground, the 
bark of trees, and the minute projections of rocks. 

The mosses show some approach to the higher forms of vege- 
tation. Some mute prophecies of a nobler life begin to manifest 
themselves in these tiny forms. They are the lowliest land 
plants which produce a stem, and give signs of something like 
a cortical layer or bark upon these stems. 

As in the Liverworts, the spores of the mosses produce a flat 
leaf, from which the true moss arises. In most mosses, when 
this first leaf-like structure has performed its office of giving 
back to the plant proper, it perishes. But this is not always 
the case ; when the mosses themselves are small and short-lived, 
the pro-embryo continues to live and act the part of mother to 
its weakling child. 

The leafy structure of the moss-plant above, and the root-hairs 
below, spring from the lateral cells of the pro-embryo; the 
original stem sending up an ascending, and down a descending 
axis. These root-hairs differ very widely in their structure 
from roots proper. They are very much like the simple cells of 
the pro-embryo, and, like it, possess the power of producing new 
leafy stems. Some of these root-hairs penetrate the ground, and 
form a heavily felted mass; but many of them are aerial, and 
produce a sort of dense turf. 

No form of life has been more amply provided with modes 
of reproduction by growth than the mosses. There is scarcely a 
known or conceivable mode of multiplication which may not be 
found in this lowly family. The most curious phenomenon of its 
development is, however, that each new leaf-bearing stem grows 
not immediately from another stem or root, but that there inter- 
venes between the old and the new stem the production of a new 
pro-embryo. Every stem or root or leaf which is about to 
reproduce itself, does so through such intervention; but every 
part of the plant is capable of reproduction by this means. The 
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cells of the root-hairs sometimes detach themselves, and after 
a time, acting as spores, produce a new plant. 

At the end of a stem bearing a crown of leaves, the sexual 
organs of mosses develop. The leaves cluster in a rosette-shaped 
mass, sometimes variously colored. The antheridia and arche- 
gonia are sometimes borne within the same rosette; but again 
the two organs are on different stems, or even on different plants ; 
the mosses are therefore indifferently hermaphrodite, moncecious 
and diccious. In appearance, the bisexual and female flowers 
are alike, while the male are very different. The antherozoids 
are developed as in the case of the Liverworts, free themselves, 
and finally penetrate the flask-shaped archegonium and fertilize 
the ovule. There is, however, a curious difference as develop- 
ment goes on. The sporogonium, which develops from the ferti- 
lized ovule in most mosses, elongates so much as to tear the 
flask-shaped archegonium in two, crosswise; and as it continues 


_to grow, it carries the upper half of its bottle as a sort of hood 


upon its head. The sporogonia:or spore cases of mosses are the 
well-known ‘urns’, and possess many and various modes for 
the diffusion of their spores. 

In the true mosses, the sporogonium shows a wonderful variety 
and beauty under the microscope. It opens by the separation of 
the lid of the theca from the main body. The lid either opens 
smoothly by a separation of the cells, or else a ring of cells 
which have bound together the lid and the urn, swell and drop 
off, leaving the lid free to fall away. The circumference of the 
urn then very frequently becomes most beautifully ornamented 
with one or more rows of what look like the tentacles of a sea 
anemone. In this graceful and beautiful cup the spores are 
developed from which new plants grow. It is impossible with- 
out the aid of illustrations, to give any notion of the beauty of 
some of these moss fructifications. 

We have now come to those beautiful and graceful favorites 
of all plant lovers, the Ferns, This humble vegetation which 
clings close to the earth, and clothes with verdure the banks of 
woodland streams and rocky cliffs, the moist land in shaded 
woods and other secluded spots, has, in other times and other 
places, attained gigantic proportions. The landscapes of the 
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carboniferous era were characterized by enormous tree ferns 
which sent up trunks to an immense height, before the great 
shadowy fronds which crowned their summits spread abroad 
palm-like to complete their majestic proportions. In tropical 
countries these tree ferns still hold a prominent place amon 
the vegetation, and their stems often rise to the height of fifty 
feet before the fronds spring from them to form ‘their plumy 
crowns. But the ferns, whether as delicate, waving fronds 
which grace our woods, or mighty trees of the tropics, are iden- 
tical in all essential respects. 

The scientific name given to the group, vascular cryptogams, 
tells us at once the place which they occupy in the vegetable 
world. Being cryptogams, they are allied by their methods of 
reproduction to the liverworts and mosses, and stand among 
the flowerless plants. Being vascular, they are assuming the 
peculiarities of structure in the development of stem and root 
which characterize the higher forms of life. 

The ferns begin to show their kinship to a higher life by the 
limited number of their methods of propagation. The lower the 
life, the greater is usually the facility for multiplication. Pos- 
sibly this is a sort of compensation for the enormous destruction 
which goes on among the humbler organisms, both vegetable 
and animal; but it is undoubtedly the case, that as we go 
upward in the scale of being; we find greater complexity in the 
individual, and a more limited power of reproduction. These 
two powers—the maintenance of the individual life, and the 
continuance of the species, usually bear an inverse proportion to 
each other. 

No better illustration of the alternation of generations occurs 
in vegetable life than is found among ferns. The spore, which 
is a mere outgrowth of the leaf, is the germ of the new plant; 
but before development, an intermediate stage must be gone 
through, which forms the alternate generation with the develop- 
ment from the.spore. The rusty lines and spots which in fruit- 
ing season may be seen upon the backs of fern leaves, are the 
collections of spores which are to reproduce the species. Let us 
follow one of these minute cells through the cycle of its being. 
Released by the rupture of the enclosing membrane, a fern spore 
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falls upon the moist ground where the parent plant is growing. 
The brown, hardened outer coat splits from the swelling of the 
contained matter; the inner substance then forces itself through the 
rupture, and grows in the form of a tubular prolongation, which 
as it grows, divides and subdivides, until, as a final result, a flat 
cellular structure—one cell in thickness at its edges, but composed 
of several layers of cells in the inner portion—is formed. From 
the lower portion of this pro-embryo, (or prothallium, as it is 
more frequently called,) root-hairs strike into the soil; while 
above, certain cells of the upper layer undergo transformation 
something like that described in the Marchantia. Archegania 
and antheridia make their appearance as tubular swellings. In 
the archegonium the central cell develops into an ovule; in the 
antheridia into a multitude of cells, each of which contains an 
antherozoid. These differ very widely frem the antherozoids of 
the Marchantia. That of the Pteris serrulata, for instance, looks 
like four sharply pointed spines, gathered together by their 
middle points, from which a single cilium, or lash, proceeds. 
Like the fertilizing elements of most of the lower plants, they 
possess the power of locomotion ; some of these moving cells find 
their way eventually into the open mouth of the archegonia, 
penetrate the ovule and fertilize it. The embryo thus formed 
soon bursts the archegonium, and begins its life as a new plant, 
directly, by cell division. In the fern, as well as in other 
plants, the first cells formed are simple parenchymal cells, pos- 
sessing the characteristics already described as those of the 
simple cell. As the plant grows, differentiation takes place. To 
certain ones is allotted the part of protectors; these form the 
epidermal and cortical layers of leaf, stem, and rhizome ; to 
others the office of purveyor is assigned. These either penetrate 
the ground as roots, or take on the chlorophyll and assimilate from 
the air the essential elements of life, or store up starch, oil, and 
sugar. 

But beyond these offices, which are in some sort performed by 
the cells of lower organisms, there is a new series of cells not 
peculiar to the ferns, but common to all vascular plants. Rows 
of adjacent cells lose their horizontal division walls, and so 
become elongated tubes, running lengthwise in the stem, pene- 
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trating and forming the veins of the leaves. In the ferns, the 
walls of these tubes are often composed of many flat sides, a 
that by cutting across one of these fibro-vascular bundles, they 
are seen to be irregular polygons in shape. If, however, a careful 
vertical section be made of the stem, their appearance is most 
beautiful ; the long polygonal tubes are most curiously marked 
with thickenings of the cellulose walls. One form of this 
microscopic sculpture is so common as to have given to the tubes 
the name of scalariform vessels. 

These fibro-vascular bundles seem to form the muscular 
system of the plant, so far as the mere office of strength is con- 
cerned ; but they are rather the lungs, being filled with air which 
can thus be conveyed throughout the tissues of the plant. In 
the spring, when the sap is rising, these tubes seem to perform 
a second office for the time being; they are then frequently 
found to be filled with sap, but usually they contain only air, 
In the fibro-vascular bundles there are also sap-conducting 
vessels, which are more probably mere intercellular spaces, 
being bounded, not by a wall of their own, but only by the 
walls of the adjacent and surrounding cells. All the numerous 
systems form continuous canals which penetrate to every part of 
the plant. The air vessels, however, are all closed at the root 
end of the plant, and open out into the air chambers which lie 
just below the stomata, so that the outer air has free access to the 
innermost portions of the plant. 

As the young fern plant grows, the cells are thus developed 
in different directions to fit them for the special offices which 
they are to perform. The stem is most marvellously formed of 
row after row of concentrically arranged cells, the centre or pithy 
part alone being the simple original parenchymal cell-structure. 
A minute description without the aid of figures would, however, 
be only confusing. When the plant comes to maturity a change 
begins, the individual has received its development, and must 
now look to the propagation of the race. 

The rusty spots and lines upon the back of the fronds, as has 
been already said, are the spores; these, however, are arranged 
very differently in the different varieties and species. The 
smallest of these spots visible to the naked eye, is not a simple 
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collection of spores, but is what is called a sorus, and is com- 
posed of a number of sac-shaped, or oval, or spherical bodies, 
called sporangia, within which the spores are collected. The 
sorus is held in place by some sort of outgrowth of the epidermal 
or other cells of the leaf. In the Maiden Hair fern, the 
Adrantum cuneatum, the ends of the scallops of the leaves are 
doubled over, and form a sort of pocket for the sori; in other 
ferns the sori lie regularly along the edges in a single row of 
spots; these are protected by an outgrowth of the epidermis, or 
indusium, as it is called. The Pteris serrulata has the whole 
edge of the leaf doubled over, and in this fold lie the sporangia 
in a row, close beside each other. In the Aspidium, the central 
vein of the frond, or the midrib, sends out a horizontal growth 
of cells, between which and the leaf the sporangia develop. 
These sporangia are somewhat singular bodies; they are 
minute sacs which develop by cell division upon the end of short 
stems or pedicels ; the wall of the sac is composed of a single 
layer of cells, but there is one row of these which nearly surrounds 
the sac like a ring. These are much larger and thicker-walled 
than the others. When the spores are ripe, the sac begins to 


‘dry ; this strong ring of cells, of course, contracts more than the 


surrounding cel] membrane, and by its contraction the sac is 
ruptured and the spores escape. 

All the fern fronds do not bear fruit; some of the leaves are 
sterile and some fertile, and these sometimes regularly alternate 
upon the stem. According to the law which makes reproduction 
and individual growth reciprocal, the fertile leaves in some 
varieties are composed simply of the veins and the fruit; the 
plates of cellular tissue, which make up the leaf, having dis- 
appeared. These ferns are often incorrectly called flowering 
ferns, the fertile leaves looking like panicles of fruit or blossom, 
and growing like flowers at the apex of the plant. When the 
spores of the fern-plant are released and begin to grow, they 
have begun again the cycle. through which we have already 
followed them, producing the prothallium, which in its turn 
produces the male and female elements, and these coalescing, 
form the embryo of a new plant. 

We have at last reached the flowering plants, the phanerogams, 
21 
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The gymnosperms, monocotyledons, and dicotyledons, which 
make up the great group of flowering plants, include almost every 
form of vegetable life useful to man. The gymnosperms include 
the conifers and palms; the monocotyledons, the grains and 
grasses; the dicotyledons, most of the fruit and forest trees, 
vegetables, and ornamental plants. Through ages of time and 
infinite modifications of form, the perfected life of these widely- 
spread forms was reached. They came in the later geologic time, 
ready for the higher mammals and for man when they should 
appear upon the earth. 

In this group there are two great divisions, the monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons, named from the number of leaves which first 
spring from the germinating seed. Indian corn is one of the 
most interesting of the simpler of these two, the monocotyledons, 
Let a grain of ripe seed corn be soaked over night and then 
planted in loose, rich earth. In three days’ time the green will 
be seen piercing the soil. If then the hand be carefully passed 
some inches beneath the planted corn, and the plant, earth and all, 
be lifted carefully up, the loose earth shaken from the roots and 
stem, we will have a perfect, though immature, organism. In these 
few days the simple outgrowth of parenchymal cells has become 
modified so as to perform their various functions: the root is 
perfect ; and as a true and perfect root has not yet been described, 
we will look into its structure, and that which constitutes it a 
root, in contradistinction to rhizomes and root hairs. 

It will be remembered that the cell by whose division stems 
and leaves are formed, lies on the outermost row of cells, or at 
the point of the leaf. In root-hairs and other outgrowths which 
perform the office of roots, this is also the case; but a true root 
has its apical cell, not at the extremity, but within, and protected 
‘by a cap of simple parenchymal cells. Some of the cells of the 
root cap will frequently shake off, showing how slightly they are 
attached. Each little rootlet which the corn grain has sent down- 
ward, shows this peculiarity of structure; and by carefully splitting 
the extreme end of an unbroken rootlet, the structure may be seen 
under a moderate power of the microscope with perfect distinct- 
ness. The ascending axis or stem also shows, at this early stage 
of growth, a marked differentiation of cells; the epidermis is 
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formed, and a cross section of the stem shows a number of 
thickened cells, which later on are most beautiful objects when 
magnified. The corn is an endogenous plant ; it does not increase 
by adeposition of new cells outside the central woody fibre and 
beneath the bark, but altogether within ; monocotyledons are 
always endogenous. The young leaf shows its cells filled with 
chlorophyll, and covered with a protecting cuticle ; the surface of 
the leaves is thickly studded with numerous stomata, which look 
something like the cleft side of a coffee-grain, or a pair of very 
full lips; through these little parted lips the respiration of the 
plant goes on. While the root is drawing from the soil water 
and nitrogenous matter, the cells within the stomata are appro- 
priating the nutritious and life-giving elements of the air. 
Plants derive the larger part of their uutriment from the gases 
of the air, which is the reason why certain hardy trees can live 
in the clefts of rocks where there is scarcely any earth from 
which to suck up nourishment. 

The air is composed of oxygen, nitrogen, and a little carbonic 
acid gas, or carbon di-oxide; these are mechanically mixed, and 
are not like the hydrogen and oxygen of water, in chemical 
union. As the air enters the stomata of the leaves it comes in 
contact with the delicate internal cells, which are not protected 
by an impervious cuticle as are the epidermal cells. By the aid 
of some subtle power, which sunlight alone can give, the cells 
which contain green, or chlorophyl! cells, seize upon the carbonic 
acid gas, a chemical compound of oxygen and carbon ; they tear 
asunder the particles locked in a close embrace by their chemical 
affinities, they appropriate the carbon out of which their tissues 
are elaborated, and give up the pure oxygen. This is just the 
reverse of the chemical changes which take place in air, in which 
we live and which we breathe. We inhale the pure oxygen, 
appropriate a portion of it, and exhale another portion, which has 
been united with carbon forming carbonic acid : the synthesis is 
effected in animal life, and the analysis in vegetable. As a 
result, therefore, it is found that plants in the light take in car- 
bonic acid and give out oxygen, and animals take in oxygen and 
give out carbonic acid. This, however, is true only as we look 
at it as a matter of result. 
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Plants really breathe just as we do; all the day and the night 
there is a gentle respiration going on, in which every cell of the 
plant which the air can reach takes part — an inhalation of 
oxygen and an exhalation of carbonic acid gas. But during the 
day this gentle process, with its product of carbonic acid, is 
entirely obscured by the more vigorous work of the chlorophyll 
cells, which just reverse the process, giving out oxygen and 
taking in carbonic acid. When the darkness comes on the 
chlorophyll cells cease to work, and there is, so far as results are 
concerned, a reversal of the processes of life. 

In the main the plants supply to the air much more oxygen 
than they withdraw from it; they, therefore, act as atmospheric 
purifiers. This respiration and assimilation is common to all 
green plants ; but it is rather more easily studied in the higher 
and larger organisms than in the lower and smaller. 

As our little cornstalk grows, the thickened cells are collected 
into groups all through the central pith of the stem. Cut across 
any half-grown cornstalk, and it will be seen to be formed of a 
succulent translucent substance, dotted all over with opaque 
white spots ; now cut a longitudinal section, and the dots will be 
seen to be a mere cross-cut of a longitudinal fibre. This stringy 
white fibre is beautiful beyond description under the microscop:. 
It isa fibro-vascular bundle, made up of the long cylindrical 
tubes already described in the ferns — whose walls are here 
marked with spiral groovings, delicately sculptured indentations, 
and other forms of ornamentation. 

The fructification of the corn is most curious and beautiful. 
Every one is familiar with the look of the tassel and of the corn- 
silk when the ear is forming. The tassel ripens first. Under a 
low power of the microscope, and even by careful scrutiny with 
the unassisted eye, it is seen to be made up of a number of 
minute bell-shaped spathes. When ripe these open, and four 
anthers, hanging by a flexible stem, depend; these anthers are 
a little in shape like a French roll, and open at the lower end 
of the two lobes which go to make each anther. The pollen 
(minute white translucent spheres) is poured out of the apertures 
at the ends of the lobes, and fills the air with white dust. 
Below the tassel the ear of corn is forming; from each unferti- 
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lized ovule — the incipient grain —a long silky thread proceeds. 
These project as the corn-silk from the apex of the enveloping 
husks of the ear. The shower of pollen pouring down from 
myriads of dependent anthers above, naturally falls upon the 
silk, and is detained there by its slight stickiness and branching 
fibres. In a little while the stickiness and moisture of the silk 
induces a peculiar growth from the pollen grain. An increase of 
the inner protoplasmic substance takes place, as in the case of the 
fern spore already described; the wall of the pollen grain 
extending so as to cover the cylindrical protuberance. This tiny 
tube grows with marvellous rapidity, penetrating the loose 
cellular tissue of the corn-silk, and growing down and down 
through its whole length, till the ovule at its base is reached. 
The pollen grain was a single cell at first, and all this growth 
which extends its size to the entire length of the corn-silk, does 
not take place in the usual way by cell division, but grain, tube 
and all, remain a single cell to the end. When the extreme end 
of the tube has reached the ovule, and penetrated into the 
interior tissue, the whole contents of the pollen grain are poured 
into the ovule, and then the grain of corn begins to grow and 
mature. Unless it is so fertilized, the grain, after a certain small 
amount of development, contracts and finally disappears. The 
missing grains on an ear of corn are simply the ovules which 
were never fertilized, and so have shrunken away and perished. 
It is very well understood as a practical thing, that a solitary 
stalk of corn rarely or never produces a perfect ear, because the 
pollen of its own tassel is frequently blown about so that every 
ovule does not receive fertilization. But in a field or plat of 
corn the hundreds of stalks are pouring each its millions upon 
millions of pollen grains upon the air, till it is laden with the 
delicate dust, and each strand of corn-silk generally receives not 
one, but many grains of pollen, some one of which is almost sure 
to reach the ovule and fertilize it. It is also very well known 
that two kinds of corn, field-corn, for instance, and sugar-corn 
or pop-corn, should not be planted close together, if purity of 
the species is desired. The pollen of one plant is apt to fertilize 
the ovule of another, the newly-formed grain telling the story of 
its mixed parentage. 
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The growth of the monocotyledons is utterly unlike that of 
the dicotyledons. The fibro-vascular bundles which form the 
veins of the leaves, run on into the stem from the insertions 
of the leaves. These pass obliquely downward into it, and then 
again bend outward as they descend, approaching gradually the 
surface of the stem. The common bundle is usually thickest 
and most perfectly developed at the curved portion which lies 
deepest in the stem, while the arm which bends upward into the 
leaf becomes thinner and simpler upwards, and the descending 
arm of the bundle behaves similarly downwards. Hence a 
transverse section of the stem which cuts through the different 
descending arms at different heights in their course, shows bundles 
of different structure and of various sizes. (Sachs, p. 552.) 

This mode of growth and arrangement of tissue prevents any 
separation into pith and cortex, as is the case in the other two 
classes of the Phanerogams. There is a subsequent thickening 
in the growth of the stems of monocotyledons, but it is entirely 
different from the annular depositions by which our perennial 
plants increase. A layer of the tissue which lies near the surface 
of the stem becomes changed in its character ; new fibro-vascular 
bundles and intermediate tissues form. These new bundles 
unite into a sort of network, which finally forms a kind of woody 
cylinder around the mass of tissues within. 

The dicotyledons, or exogenous plants, differ in their mode of 
growth from the monocotyledons, and also in their reproductive 
organs. The growth is by yearly layers of new cellular tissue 
formed between the bark and wood. The cells which go to 
make up both bark and wood, are cells whose life is virtually 
over. They no longer grow or divide, the protoplasm in which 
life resides has disappeared, the cellulose wall has lignified, and 
they now form only the strong woody axis and rough woody 
protection for the layer of living cells between them. These 
living layers, called the cambium, are cells provided with proto- 
plasmic contents, cell-sap and nucleus. They increase and mul- 
tiply, and form during the summer, when the growth is more 
rank and rapid, a larger layer of more open cells, and in the 
winter a smaller layer of close cells. The regular alternation of 
the loose and dense tissue makes the annual rings of growth by 
which the age of a tree may be estimated. 
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The cells of this cambium layer possess, so long as the tree 
lives, the power of dividing and subdividing, and so forming 
new layers of cells. It adds to the woody internal side rows 
and layers of cells, which, when they become effete themselves, 
turn into wood; and to the external side or bark new cortical 
cells, which are pushed in between the old ones, and so fit the 
bark to enclose the growing tree. When a tree is thoroughly 
girdled, not only is the sap-flow somewhat hindered, but the 
living portion of the tree, the cambium layer, has been severed 
into two distinct portions, and the tree, of course, dies. 

There is a more marked differentiation of cells as the order is 


higher; the life in the higher organization becoming of course 


more complex, and the division of labor among the cells greater. 

In all plants there is a perpetual flow of water upward ; this 
is due to both physiological and physical causes. The last of 
these is a mere result of waste above, and of capillary attraction 
to supply this waste. The plant evaporates water from all its 
surfaces, and the water from below is drawn up just as oil is 
drawn up through the wick of a lamp to supply the exhaustion. 
The physiological cause is, that all growth and assimilation 
require the presence of moisture. Such cells as need water help 
themselves from the cells below, which cells supply their defici- 
encies by a demand upon others still lower; the demand of the 
last cells of the rootlets is of course upon the moist ground 
which they penetrate. When the consumption goes on and the 
supply at the roots fails, the cells shrivel and collapse, and the 
plant withers. In some cases the plant yields up its own weight, 
or double its weight, in water in twenty-four hours. 

The enormous influence which forests exert upon climate may 
be readily imagined. Along our eastern coasts the entire char- 
acter of the crops, and consequent condition of the soil, has been 
changed within fifty years by the determined war of extermina- 
tion which as a people we seem destined to wage with the forests. 

There are many most interesting and curious facts connected 
with the spontaneous movements of plants. But our space as 
well as our readers’ patience having limits, we will only advert 
to such movements as are related to reproduction. We have 
already seen the power of self-movement which belongs to the 
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antherozoids of the Liverworts and Ferns. Although a self. 
propulsive power is more strikingly developed among the lower 
than among the higher organisms, it is not limited to them. 

With a few of the more striking phenomena of fertilization 
among the Phanerogams we will close our imperfect Study of 
Plant Life. Wind fertilization, as in the case of corn, is not by 
any means the only method known to nature. This mode of 
course requires an enormous development of pollen, most of 
which comes to maturity and perishes without effecting any 
purpose. 

A large majority of plants have hermaphrodite flowers, that is, 
the pollen and ovules are developed in the same flower. As 
cross-fertilization seems in many cases to be as essential to the 
maintenance of vigor in the vegetable as it is in the animal 
creation, it is secured in many cases by most curious and complex 
devices. 

As a preliminary, it may be well to define the reproductive 
organs of flowers, and give the names and relative positions of 
the parts. The stamens are the pollen-bearing vessels. A 
stamen usually consists of a long slender stem with a two-lobed 
anther upon its extremity ; within these lobes or pods the pollen 
comes to maturity. The pistil or pistillate portion of a flower is 
formed by the growing together of a certain number of modified 
leaves, which form a cavity at its base, and divide above into as 
many stalks as there are carpellary leaves in the pistil. The 
cavity is the ovary, and upon the surfaces of the carpellary 
leaves the ovules develop, as the spores of ferns grow upon the 
backs of their fertile leaves. The styles or stalks, which project 
above the ovary, spread out into a glandular surface, which 
excretes a sticky substance ; this is the stigma. 

When the plant is ready for fertilization, where self-fertiliza- 
tion is the rule, the ovules are developed into delicate egg-shaped 
masses having an opening into the interior tissues or micropyle; 
the anther lobes open, showing in their depths myriads of tiny 
glistening spheres of white or yellow. The stigma sends forth a 
delicate papilliform growth, and all is ready. The pollen is 
floated or carried to the stigma, the tiny grains are caught and 
detained by the delicate hair-like outgrowth and the sticky 
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secretion of the stigmatic surface. Like the pollen of the corn, 
the grain begins to send into the open mouth of the style, or 
through its loose cellular tissue, as the case may be, its tube. 
When this has penetrated the micropyle, the pollen contents are 
poured into the embryo sac, and it is fertilized. After long 
development the ovule becomes a seed bearing within itself the 
power to appropriate nutriment, and to develop under favorable 
conditions into an organism like the parent from which it sprung. 
The pollen tube is guided into the micropyle by various contriv- 
ances ; sometimes little projections of the walls about the ovule, 
or a funnel-shaped termination of the style, or even a tuft of 
vegetable hairs, direct its course. 

Where cross-fertilization is essential or desirable for the 
perpetuation of the species, there is a great variety of modes by 
which it is secured. In certain plants, like the geranium, the 
two sexual elements develop at different times; and so when 
the pollen is ripe the pistil is still immature. The ripe pollen of 
one blossom is thus conveyed away by insects visiting the flower 
for its honey, to another blossom whose stigma is ready to receive 
it. It will be remembered how gradually the blossoms of a 
single cluster of geranium come into perfect bloom, greatly 
aiding in the fertilization by insect agency. 

Some of the more remarkable instances of fertilization are found 
among rather rare plants." One most singular case of sponta- 
neous movement occurs in a water-plant which grows in the 
south of France, the Valisneria spiralis. The male flowers grow 
upon short stems near the bottom of a pond on a plant by them- 
selves ; the female flowers on a similar plant close by, are borne 
upon long spirally curled stems also under water, the two kinds 
of flowers mature at the same time, the Jong coiled stem unwinds, 
the pistillate flower rises to the surface of the water. The 
staminate flower then actually eaves its stem, severs itself from it, 
and also rises to the surface, where it floats around the female 
flower, and elastically discharges from its anthers its pollen upon 
the stigma. 


1 The writer craves the indulgence of any readers of a previous article 
upon this subject who may chance to read the present paper. The instances 
selected in both articles are nearly the same, as they seem best fitted to 
illustrate the subject. 
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The cup-shaped pistil of the common heartsease, or pansy, is 
provided with a projecting and down-hanging lip, which scrapes 
off from the head of the honey-loving bee its own pollen, as it 
withdraws itself from the nectarium ; but a similar lip scrapes 
into the pistil of the next flower visited, the foreign pollen as the 
bee enters the nectary. These are only a very few out of a multi- 
tude of contrivances for preventing self, and securing cross- 
fertilization. 

We will close with a somewhat full account of the Orchids, 
which Darwin has so beautifully described in his little volume 
on the fertilization of Orchids. 

The Orchids are air plants, as is very well known, only cling- 
ing for support to the withered limbs and decaying bark of trees, 
Their flowers are singularly varied and beautiful ; and with their 
marvellous instinct, as one might almost call it, come some 
curious simulations in color and contour of the insect tribe, 
Their gay and winged beauty seems to suggest something akin 
to conscious intelligence, and assuredly tells of a marvellous 
skill and beauty in the Intelligence which created them. 

When the flower is fully mature, it stands with one of its 
petals, which is really the posterior leaf of the flower, in 
front and hanging downward; this is the labellum, and really 
forms the alighting place of the insect. In order that this may 
be so, the stem of the flower has twisted itself half around, 
bringing the back of the flower forward. The inner extremity 
of the labellum is developed into a long spur-like nectary, such 
as is common in many flowers, the larkspur and violet, for 
instance. In this tube-shaped sac the honey is secreted. The 
other leaves are disposed around a central opening, through 
which the bee has to push its head in order to reach the honey. 
The upper portion of this open space is filled by the base of the 
anther filaments, which curve outward and point toward the 
entrance to the flower ; this base is peculiar to the orchids, and 
is called the rostellum. Above it stand one or two stalks which 
bear the anthers, or pollinia ; on each side of these are the two 
stigmatic surfaces. The rostellum is a modified stigma, covered 
over by a delicate membrane, and contains a liquid substance 
which keeps the rostellum itself soft and sticky, the stems of the 
pollinia moist and upright, and the membrane in place. 
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Now let us suppose an insect to enter the orchid, for the sake 
of extracting its honey. Its head touches the projecting 
rostellum; the membrane, as if some secret spring had been 
touched, flies back, exposing the viscid mass of the rostellum. 
If the insect be one of the lepidoptera, the viscid mass attaches 
itself to the upper portion of the proboscis. If, however, it be 
a bee, the rostellum attaches itself to its head — the proboscis 
being shorter. The nectar can be sucked but slowly, and by the 
time the insect is ready to go he has become ornamented by the 
addition of one or both the orchid’s pollinia, which has become 
attached firmly to the proboscis. This sticky mass, when 
removed from the flower, sets hard like a cement in a few 
seconds, and in setting the stems of the pollinia sweep forward 
through an arc of 90° toward the apex of the proboscis. If the 
pollinia set in an upright position, as they first adhered, it will 
very readily be seen that when the bee enters another flower the 
pollinium will be as far from the stigma there as it was in the 
blossom in which it grew ; this bending forward, however, makes 
the pollen masses strike directly upon the stigmatic surface of 
the next orchid bloom visited. 

While the honey is being extracted from flower number two, 
the sticky substance of the stigma has secured a part of the 
pollen. In most anthers the pollen lies loose, but in the pollinia 
of the orchid they are bound in little packets by a sticky excre- 
tion, and by delicate elastic threads. The stickiness of the 
stigmatic surface is just sufficient to remove one or two of these 
packets and secure them. Many flowers may thus be fertilized 
by a single pair of pollinia. 

No matter how long the moth sucks to extract the honey from 
the nectarium, the pollinia do not bend forward until it leaves 
the flower ; and if the insect chance to get away without its load, 
the membrane covering the rostellum closes, and the flower is 
not injured, but awaits the second comer in as good condition as 
it awaited the first. 

The labella of many of the orchid blossoms have a defined 
depression which opens into the cavity of the flower, and of the 
nectary ; this makes it impossible for the insect to go astray or to 
enter the cavity obliquely. In one of the orchids there is a very 
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curious modification of the rostellum. Instead of being a viscid 
ball, the sticky mass is crescentic, with the pedicels of the two 
pollinia growing up from its convex side. If the proboscis of an 
insect or the point of a slender pencil be inserted into the cavity, 
the membrane starts back, and the upper concave portion of the 
disk attaches itself. Now when the pencil, let us say, is with- 
drawn, the disk slowly closes round and clasps it. This of 
course causes the apices of the upright pollinia to spread apart, 
This movement is accomplished before the forward movement 
takes place ; the pollinia, as a consequence of the two consecu- 
tive movements, are separated, but parallel, and just far enough 
apart to strike at the same time both stigmas of the next flower 
visited. And all this is a fortuitous concourse of atoms! These 
complex, wonderful, beautiful contrivances made themselves by 
a succession of lucky chances! Truly the faith of the atheist 
puts to shame the faith of the Christian, in its capacity for doing 
wondrous things. 





Art. IV.—President Edwards’ Inquiry into the Freedom of the 
Will. 
SECTION XV. 


OF EDWARDS’ IDEA OF VIRTUE. 


In order to reconcile his scheme of necessity with the existence 
and reality of virtue, it appears that Edwards has adopted a false 
notion of virtue. This is the course he has taken, as I have 
already shown, in regard to the doctrine of liberty or free-agency, 
in order to reconcile it with necessity ; and if I mistake not, it 
may be shown, that he has been able to reconcile necessity and 
virtue only by transforming the nature of virtue to make it suit 
his system. 

I do not intend, at present, to enter into a full discussion of 
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the author’s views in relation to the nature of virtue. I shall 
content myself with a brief consideration of his notion of virtue, 
as it stands more immediately and directly connected with the 
subject of the Inquiry. 

It is a fundamental principle with him, that ‘the essence of 
the virtue and viciousness of dispositions of the heart, and acts 
of the will, lies not in their cause, but their nature’. In what 
precise sense the author would have us to understand this 
proposition, I shall not now stop to inquire. It is sufficient for 
my present purpose, that he attaches such a sense to it, as to 
make the idea of virtue it is intended to define, to agree 
not only with his doctrine of necessity, but also with any other 
kind of necessity or fatality whatever. For he maintains, that 
as the essence of virtue does not consist in its cause, but in its 
nature, so a man by the mere act of creation may, in the proper 
sense of the word, be endowed with virtuous and holy disposi- 
tions. It is true, the man himself has had no share in the pro- 
duction of his dispositions, they are exclusively the work of his 
Creator ; but yet they are virtuous, they are the objects of moral 
approbation, because the virtuousness of disposition has nothing 
at all to do with their cause or origin. It depends wholly on 
their nature, and having this nature, (as he supposes they may 
have by creation alone,) he concludes that they are properly and 
truly virtuous, although the person in whom they exist has in no 
manner whatever contributed to their production ; neither in 
whole nor in part, neither exclusively nor concurrently with his 
Maker. Now, it is evident, I think, that if virtue may be made 
to exist in this way, by a power wholly extraneous to the being 
in whom it exists, and wholly independent of all his own 
thoughts and reflections and doings, then it may be easily recon- 
ciled with the most absolute scheme of fatality that has ever 
been advocated. For it may exist without any agency or con- 
currence or consent on the part of the person in whom it exists ; 
and hence, there would be no difficulty in reconciling it with 
any scheme of necessity that any fatalist may be pleased to - 
advance. 

To show that I have not misrepresented the author, I shall 
select from many passages of similar import, the following from 
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his work on ‘ Original Sin ‘:—-‘ Human nature must be created 
with some dispositions ; a disposition to relish some things ag 
good and amiable, and to be averse to other things as odious and 
disagreeable ; otherwise it must be without any such thing as 
inclination or will, perfectly indifferent, without preference, 
without choice or aversion towards anything as agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. But if it had any concreated dispositions at all, 
they must be either right or wrong, either agreeable or disagree. 
able to the nature of things. If man had at first the highest 
relish of things excellent and beautiful, a disposition to have the 
quickest and highest delight in those things which are most 
worthy of it, then his dispositions were morally right and 
amiable, and never can be excellent in a higher sense. But if he 
had a disposition to love most those things that were inferior and 
less worthy, then his dispositions were vicious. And it is evident 
there can be no medium between these ’. 

Now, this principle, that a man may be to praise or to blame, 
that he may be esteemed virtuous or vicious, on account of what 
he has wholly and exclusively received from another, appears to 
me to be utterly irreconcilable with one of the clearest and most 
unequivocal dictates of reason and conscience. 

According to the above passage, there can be no medium 
between virtuous and vicious dispositions. This sentiment is 
still more explicitly declared in the following words: ‘In a 
moral agent, subject to moral obligations, it is the same thing to 
be perfectly innocent, as to be perfectly righteous. It must be 
the same, because there can no more be any medium between sin 
and righteousness, or between being right and being wrong, ina 
moral sense, than there can be between being straight and 
crooked, in a natural sense’. Now, all this is very true, in 
regard to a moral being who has been called upon to act; for he 
must either live up to the rule of duty, or he must fall short of 
it. If he does the former, he becomes righteous in the true and 
proper sense of the term ; and if he does the latter, he loses his 
original innocence, and becomes a transgressor. But before he 
has any opportunity of acting, at the instant of his creation, I 
humbly conceive that no moral agent is either to be praised or 
blamed for any disposition with which he may have been 
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endowed by his Maker. He is neither virtuous nor vicious, 
neither righteous nor sinful. This was the condition of Adam, 
as it very clearly appears to me, at the instant of his creation. 
He was in a state of perfect innocency ; having neither trans- 
gressed the law of God, nor attained to true holiness. And if 
this be the case, then in regard to such a moral agent, before he 
has an opportunity to act, or to think, or to feel, it is not ‘ the 
same thing to be perfectly innocent, as to be perfectly righteous’; 
nor the same thing to be destitute of true righteousness, as to be 
sinful. 

It strikes my mind with the force of a self-evident truth, that 
nothing can be our virtue, unless we are in some sense the author 
of it; and to affirm that a man may be justly praised or blamed, 
that he may be esteemed virtuous or vicious, on account of what 
he has wholly and exclusively received from another, appears to 
me to contradict one of the clearest and most unequivocal dictates 
of reason, one of the most universal and irreversible laws of 
human belief. 

Though the Almighty endowed Adam with all that is lovely 
in human nature, the recipient of such noble qualities certainly 
deserved no credit for them, as he had no agency in their produc- 
tion, All the praise and glory belonged to God. Such disposi- 
tions are no doubt the objects of our admiration and love, but 
they are no more the objects of our moral approbation than is 
the beauty of a flower. Both are the work of the same creative 
agency, which hath diffused so much of loveliness and beauty 
over every part of the creation. 

Hence, I deny that Adam was ‘created or brought into exist- 
ence righteous’. I am willing to admit, that he ‘was brought 
into existence capable of acting immediately as a moral agent; 
and, therefore, he was immediately under a rule of right action. 
He was ‘obliged as soon as he existed, to act right’. But I deny 
that until he did begin to act, he could possess the character of 
true holiness or virtue. That President Edwards thought other- 
wise, is evident, not only from the passage already quoted, but 
also from many others, as well as from the fact, that he argues 
if Adam had not possessed virtuous dispositions before he began 
to act,—if he had not derived them directly from his Creator, 
then the existence of virtue would have been impossible. 
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On this subject, his argument is ingenious and plausible, It 
is as follows: ‘ It is agreeable to the sense of men, in all nations 
and ages, not only that the fruit or effect of a good choice is 
virtuous, but that the good choice itself from whence that effect 
proceeds, is so ; yea, also the antecedent good disposition, temper, 
or affection of mind, from whence proceeds that good choice, is 
virtuous. This is the general notion—not that principles derive 
their goodness from actions, but—that actions derive their good- 
ness from the principles whence they proceed ; so that the act of 
choosing what is good, is no further virtuous, than it proceeds 
from a good principle, or virtuous disposition of mind. Which 
supposes that a virtuous disposition of mind, may be before a 
virtuous act of choice ; and that, therefore, it is not necessary 
there should first be thought, reflection, and choice, before there 
can be any virtuous disposition. If the choice be first, before 
the existence of a good disposition of heart, what is the character 
of that choice? There can, according to our natural notions, be 
no virtue in a choice which proceeds from no virtuous principle, 
but from mere self-love, ambition, or some animal appetite: 
therefore, a virtuous temper of mind may be before a good act 
of choice, as a tree may be before the fruit, and the fountain 
before the stream which proceeds from it’, p. 407. 

It is true, that actions derive their good or evil quality, as 
the case may be, from the principles whence they proceed. This 
accords, as the author truly says, with the universal sentiment 
of mankind. But this proposition, plain and simple as it 
appears to be at first sight, may be misunderstood. The term 
‘principle’ is ambiguous ; and, according to the idea attached 
to it, the above proposition may be true or false. When it is 
said, for example, that a vicious or sinful action derives its evil 
quality from the principle or motive whence it proceeds, I 
apprehend that no one pretends to fix the brand of condemnation 
on the implanted principle, or the natural spring of action, from 
which it is supposed to proceed. To take the very case in 
question ; our first parents, in eating the forbidden fruit, acted 
partly from a desire of food and partly from a desire of know- 
ledge. Now, this was a sinful action, because forbidden, and 
consequently, according to the sense of men in all ages and 
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nations, it must have proceeded from a sinful inclination or 
principle. But yet no one, I presume, will contend that either 
the desire of food or the desire of knowledge, from which it is 
supposed to have proceeded, is in itself sinful. They were im- 
planted in our nature by the finger of God, for wise and 
beneficent purposes; and to assert that they are sinful, is to 
make God the author of sin. Our first parents were not to 
blame because they were endowed with these principles. Hence, 
when it is said, that a sinful action must proceed from a sinful 
principle, we are not to understand the proposition as meaning 
that the inherent constitutional principle of action from which it 
is supposed to proceed is sinful. Our first parents sinned, not 
in possessing an appetite for food, or a desire for knowledge, but 
‘ in indulging these contrary to the will of God. It was their 
intention and design to do that which God had commanded them 
not to do, and which they knew it was wrong for them to do. 
It was this intention and design, which was certainly not an 
implanted principle, or any part of the work of the Creator, 
which constituted their sin ; and it is this intention and design 
that is pointed at, when it is said, that the principle or motive 
from which their transgression proceeded, was a sinful principle 
or motive. And hence, we very clearly perceive, that a sinful 
action may result from those principles of our constitution, which 
are in themselves neither virtuous nor vicious, which are wholly 
destitute of any moral character whatever. So, in like manner, 
a virtuous action may result from a principle of our nature, 
implanted in the human breast by the Author of our being, 
although such principle may not, properly speaking, be called a 
virtuous principle, or an object of moral approbation. 

The fallacy of the author’s argument, I conceive, has arisen 
from the ambiguity of the term principle. As it is truly said, 
that a holy action can proceed only from a holy principle or 
disposition, he concluded, that if man had not been created with 
a principle of virtue or holiness in his heart, then no such thing 
as virtue or holiness could ever have found its way into the 
world, Supposing, all the time, that it is universally considered 
that a virtuous act could proceed only from an implanted 
principle of virtue, of which God alone is the author; whereas, 
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in fact, the virtuous principle from which the virtuous act 
supposed to derive its character, is not an implanted principle at 
all, but the design, or intention, or motive with which the act is 
done ; and of which the created agent is himself the author. 

There is one thing well worthy of remark in this connexion. 
President Edwards contends, as we have seen, that Adam must 
have been created with a principle of virtue, of which his Maker 
was the sole author, or else the existence of virtue would have 
been impossible. And yet, he contends that Adam was created 
perfectly free from sin ;—that as he came from the hand of his 
Maker, he was perfectly pure and holy, without the least stain 
or blemish of any wrong or vicious principle upon his nature, 
Is it not wonderful, that it did not occur to so acute a reasoner 
as the author of the ‘Inquiry’, that if his own argument was ° 
sound, it would, according to his own principle, prove the intro- 
duction of sin into the world to be utterly impossible? That 
he did not see, if it is impossible to account for the existence of 
holiness, except on the supposition. that man was created or 
brought into the world with a principle of holiness implanted in 
his heart; so, for the same reason, it is equally impossible to 
account for the existence of sin, except on the supposition that a 
sinful principle was implanted in the breast of man by the 
hand of his Maker ? 

The above extract, by which Edwards endeavors to prove 
that Adam could not have performed a virtuous act, unless a 
virtuous principle had been planted in his nature by the Creator, 
would be just as correct and conclusive, if we were to read 
vicious instead of virtuous. By the very same argument, we 
might prove that he could not have sinned, and so sin would 
have been impossible, unless God had planted a sinful principle 
or disposition in his nature. 

It is sufficiently evident, that President Edwards’ idea of the 
essence of virtue, was not altogether correct, and that he was led 
to adopt it by the necessities of a false system. For if we admit 
that the essence of virtue or of sin consists in its nature, and not 
in its cause or origin, it must be conceded, on the other hand, 
that the nature of those principles, or dispositions, or volitions, 
or habits, (call them what we may,) which are termed virtuous 
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or vicious, depend in a very important sense upon their cause or 
origin. It must be conceded, that no disposition or principle 
whatever which has derived its origin wholly from any cause or 
power extraneous to the moral agent in which it exists, can be 
properly denominated virtuous or vicious. It cannot partake of 
the nature of virtue or of vice, unless it owes its origin to the 
agent whose virtue or whose vice it is supposed to be. If it 
proceeds wholly from the ‘power, influence, or action’, of 
motives, or from the hand of the Creator, it is not the act of the 
agent in whom it exists, and consequently he is not accountable 
for it. Or, in other words, the nature of virtue and vice is such, 
that they cannot possibly be produced by any ‘ cause, or power, 
or influence’, which is wholly extraneous to the mind in which 
they exist. Virtue and vice, in the strict and proper sense of 
the words, must have the concurrence and consent of the mind in 
which they exist, or they cannot possibly exist at all. ‘To speak 
of virtue,—of that which deserves our moral approbation, as being 
wholly derived from another—as being exclusively the work of 
God in the soul, is to be guilty of a contradiction, as plain and 
palpable as the light of heaven. It is to be regretted, it is to be 
deeply lamented, that Edwards did not try to bring his doctrine 
of the will into harmony with the common sentiments of man- 
kind with respect to the nature of virtue and free-agency, instead 
of exerting his matchless powers to make virtue and free-agency 
agree with his scheme. of necessity, by explaining away and 
transforming their natures. It is to be lamented; because in 
attempting to uphold and support the distinctive peculiarities of 
his own system of theology, he has unintentionally struck a 
deadly blow at the vital and fundamental principles of all 
religion, both natural and revealed. The infidel and the atheist 
are much indebted to him for such an exertion of his immortal 
powers. 


SECTION XVI. 
OF THE SELF-DETERMINING POWER. 


The advocates of free-agency have contended that the will is 
determined by itself, and not by the strongest motive. This is 
the ground which, so far as I know, has always been taken 
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against the doctrine of necessity; but it may be questioned 
whether it is tenable, and whether the friends of moral agency 
might not have made far greater headway against their adver- 
saries if they had not assumed such a position. It appears to be 
involved in several inevitable contradictions, in the exposure of 
which the necessitarian has been accustomed to triumph. 

The leading argument of Edwards against the self-determining 
power may be substantially stated in a few words. The will 
can be the cause of no effect, says he, except by acting or putting 
forth a volition to cause it; and hence, if we assert that the will 
causes its own volitions, we must suppose it causes them by 
preceding volitions. It can cause a volition only by a prior 
volition, which, in its turn, can be caused only by another volition 
prior to it; and so on ad infinitum. Thus, according to Edwards, 
the self-determining power of the will necessarily runs out into 
the absurdity of an infinite series of volitions. 

If this reasoning is just, the doctrine in question must be 
abandoned ; for no sound doctrine can lead to such a conclusion. 
But is it just? Does such an absurdity really flow from the 
self-determining power of the will ? 

It has been objected to the argument of Edwards, that it is 
based on a false assumption. The position of Edwards, ‘ that if 
the will determines itself, it must determine itself by an act of 
choice’, is, it has been contended, clearly an assumption unsup- 
ported, and incapable of being supported. The reason assigned 
for this objection is, that we do not know how any cause exerts 
itself in the production of phenomena; and consequently we 
have no right to assume that the will can cause its volitions only 
by volitions. In other words, as we do not know how any cause 
produces its effects, so it is wholly a gratuitous assumption to 
say, that if the will causes its volitions, it must cause them 
in this particular manner, that is, by preceding acts of volition. 

This objection does not seem to be well taken. When we say, 
that the will is the cause of anything, we do not really mean that 
the will itself is the cause of it; for the will itself does not act: 
it is not an agent, it is merely the power of an agent. It is that 
power by which the mind acts. Hence, when the will is said to 
cause a thing, the language must either have no intelligible 
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meaning, or it must be understood to mean, that the mind causes 
it by an exercise of its power of willing. But to say that the 
mind causes a thing by an exercise of its power of willing, is to 
say that it causes it by an act of the will or a volition; which 
brings us to the assumption of Edwards. Hence, if the language 
that ‘the will causes its own volitions’ means anything, it must 
mean what Edwards supposes it does. That is, if the will causes 
its volitions, or rather, if the mind in the act of willing causes 
them, then they must be caused by volitions or acts of the will. 

It is said that ‘ we do not know how any cause acts’. This is 
very true when properly understood; but in the true sense of 
this maxim, Edwards has not undertaken to explain how a cause 
acts; nor has he made any assumption as to how it acts. The 
term cause has a variety of meanings, and it is frequently applied 
with extreme vagueness and want of precision. What is the 
cause of an effect? —of the motion of the hand, for example? 
It is the mind, says one; it is the will, says another; it is a 
volition, replies a third. Now here are three distinct things — 
the mind, the will, and the volition; and yet each is said to be 
the cause of the same identical effect. This diversity of expres- 
sion may do very well in popular discourse, but it must be laid 
aside whenever philosophical precision is required. 

What is then, really and properly speaking, the cause of the 
motion in question? It is neither the mind, nor the will; for 
these might both exist, and yet no such effect result from them. 
A mind, or a will, that lies still and does not act, is the cause of 
no effect. If we would speak with philosophical precision, then 
we should say that the act of the mind is the cause of the effect 
in question. The idea of a cause, in the strict and proper sense 
of the term, is that from which the effect immediately and neces- 
sarily flows. Now the motion of the hand is not necessarily 
connected with the mind itself; for if the mind were to lie still 
and not act, no such effect would follow. It is with the act of 
the mind that the effect in question is connected as with its 
efficient cause. It is the act of the mind which implies the 
motion of the hand, and that is implied by it; and hence, it is 
the act of the mind, or the volition, that is properly said to be 
the cause of such motion. For cause and effect ave said to imply 
each other. 
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Now Edwards has not pretended to say how a volition acts 
upon the external part of our being ; if he had done so, he would 
have been justly obnoxious to the charge of presuming to know 
how a cause acts, in the proper sense of the word; but he has 
done no such thing. The connection between cause and effect, 
in the proper sense of the terms, he has left enveloped in pro- 
found mystery. He has not presumed to say how an act, or 
cause, properly so called, produces its corresponding effect. 

He does not assume to know how a cause acts; but how what 
is sometimes called a cause really becomes such. The will may 
be called a cause, if you please; but in reality, unless it acts, it 
is the cause of no effect ; and even then, properly speaking, the 
act is the cause. He clearly saw that a will which lies still and 
does nothing, is the cause of no effect ; and hence he stated the 
‘simple fact, that it must act in order to become a cause, or, which 
is the same thing, in order to produce an effect. And is not this 
perfectly self-evident? We do not know how the will acts, nor 
how its act produces a change in the external part of our being; 
but yet do we not certainly know, that a dormant will can do 
nothing, and that it must act in order to produce an effect. If 
this be to explain how a cause acts, I humbly conceive that we 
may do so with perfect propriety. 

Indeed, all that is assumed by Edwards has been conceded 
to him by most of his adversaries. Thus says Dr. West, 
as quoted by Edwards the younger, ‘ No being can become a 
cause, i.e. an efficient, or that which produces an effect, but by 
first operating, acting, or energizing’. Here we are told, not 
how a cause acts, but how the mind becomes a cause, or the 
author of effects. This is all that Edwards takes for granted ; 
and for aught that I can see, he has done so with perfect pro- 
priety. 

The same thing is conceded by Dr. Reid. ‘The change’, says 
he, ‘ whether it be of thought, of will, or of motion, is the effect. 
Active power, therefore, is a quality in the cause, which enables 
it to produce the effect. And the exertion of that active power 
in producing the effect, is called action, agency, efficiency. In 
order to the production of any effect, there must be in the cause 
not only power, but the exertion of that power’. (Essays on the 
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Active Powers, p. 259.) Here it is declared by Dr. Reid, that 
active power or the will must act, in order to produce an effect, 
whether the effect be in the mind itself, or out of the mind, 
whether it be ‘of thought, of will, or of motion’. This is all 
that Edwards assumes as the basis of his argument. 

But the question is not so much what has been conceded, as 
what is true. Is it true then, that if the will causes its own 
volitions, it can cause them only by preceding volitions? It is, 
as we have already seen, according to the common acceptation of 
the terms; for a dormant cause can produce no effect ; it must 
act in order to produce effects. Edwards has truly said, that ‘ if 
the will be determined, there is a determiner. This must be 
supposed to be intended even by those that say the will deter- 
mines itself. If it be so, the will is both determiner and deter- 
mined ; it is a cause that acts and produces effects upon itself, 
and is the object of its own influence and action’ (p. 19). Now, 
whatever may be the meaning of those who choose to affirm that 
the will determines itself, admitting that it is both determined 
and determiner; the conclusion of Edwards seems to be fairly 
drawn from the language in which their docirine is expressed. 
To say the least, he fairly reduces the obvious meaning of their 
language to the absurdity of an infinite series of volitions. 

If the phrase, that the will is determined by itself, has any 
meaning, it must mean, either that the will is made to act by a 
preceding act of the will, or that the will simply acts. If the 
meaning be, that the act or choice of the will is produced by 
a preceding act of the will, then is the inference of Edwards 
well drawn, and the self-determining power is involved in the 
aforesaid ad infinitum absurdity. But if the meaning be, that 
the will simply acts, why not present the idea in this its true and 
unambiguous form ? 

It is evident that while the will remains inactive, it can pro- 
duce no effect; it must act in order to become the author of 
effects. The effect caused, and the causative act, are clearly 
distinct ; the one produces the other. If the causative act is a 
volition, then we have an infinite series of volitions. And if it 
be not a volition, but some other effort of the mind, the same 
difficulty arises; for if it be necessary to suppose a preceding 
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effort of the mind in order to account for a volition, it will be 
equally necessary to suppose the existence of another effort to 
account for that; and so on ad infinitum. And an infinite series 
of efforts is just as great an absurdity as an infinite series of 
volitions. 

Now let us suppose that, in order to escape these difficulties, 
an advocate of the self-determining power should deny that 
there is any causative act of volition; but that volition is itself 
an act uncaused by any preceding act. According to this view, 
what does the self-determining power amount to? It amounts 
to just this, that the will itself acts—a position which is as freely 
recognized by Edwards as it could possibly be by the warmest 
advocate of the self-determining power. If this be all that is 
meant by self-determination, why not state the simple fact that the 
will itself acts, in plain English, instead of going about to envelop 
it in a mist of words? If this be all that is meant, why not 
state the thing so that it may be acquiesced in by the necessi- 
tarian, instead of keeping up such a war of words? Indeed, it 
appears plain to me, that the assertion that the will is determined 
by itself, is either false doctrine, or else the language in which it 
is couched is not a clear and distinct expression of its own 
meaning. On either supposition, this mode of expression should 
be abandoned. 

I have long been impressed with the conviction, that the self- 
determining power, as it is generally understood, is full of incon- 
sistencies. While we hold this doctrine, we cannot with a good 
grace contend that the motive-determining power is involved in 
the absurdity of an infinite series of causes; for we ourselves are 
involved in it. Nor can we very well maintain that ‘a necessary 
agent is no agent at all’; for the necessitarian will reply, as he 
always does, that according to our own scheme, our actions are 
caused ; and hence, if it be absurd to speak of a caused action, 
this is equally true, whether the cause be intrinsic or extrinsic. 
Moreover, if we should complain that, according to the necessi- 
tarian, the phenomena of the will are involved in the ‘ mechanism 
of cause and effect’, he will be sure to reply, that the same thing 
is true according to our own scheme, inasmuch as we admit 
volition to be an effect, and place it under the dominion of an 
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internal cause. These difficulties, as well as some others, have 
always encumbered the cause of free and accountable agency ; 
just because it has been supposed to consist in the self-determin- 
ing power of the will. We should, therefore, abandon this doc- 
trine. If Clarke, and Price, and Reid, and West, have not been 
able to maintain it without running into such inconsistencies, it 
is high time it should be laid aside forever. 

It has always been taken for granted that the will is deter- 
mined. The use of this word clearly implies that the will is 
acted upon, either by the will itself, or by something else. It 
has been conceded, on all sides, that it is determined; and the 
only controversy has been, as to what is the determiner. It is 
determined by the strongest motive, says one; it is determined 
by itself, says another ; and upon these two positions the com- 
batants have arranged themselves. But behind all this contro- 
versy, there is a question which has not been agitated ; and that 
is, whether the will is determined at all? For my part, I am 
firmly and fully persuaded that it is not, but that it simply de- 
termines. It is the ‘ determiner’, but not the ‘determined’. It 
is never the object of its own determination. It acts, but there 
is no causative act, by which it is made to act. This position, I 
trust, has been made good in the preceding pages. 

If we say that the will is determined by itself, this implies 
that it is determined in the passive voice, atthe same time that 
it determines in the active voice ; whereas, in reality, it_is simply 
active, and not passive to the action of anything, in its determi- 
nations. We should not say, then, that the mind is self-deter- 
mined, but simply that it is self-active. On this ground we may 
securely rest in our opposition to the scheme of necessity. It 
can never be shown that it is involved in the absurdity of an 
endless series of causes ; it will remain for the necessitarian alone 
to extricate himself from that absurdity. That the mind is self- 
active, I have already shown, by showing that it is absurd to 
suppose that“an act of the mind is produced by the action of any- 
thing upon it. It is right here, then, upon the self-activity of 
the human mind, that we take our stand, in order to plant the 
lever which shall heave the scheme of moral necessity from its 
foundations. It is right here that we find our stronghold ; that 
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we erect the bulwark and fortifications of man’s free-agency, 
against which, as against a wall of-adamant, all the shafts of the 
necessitarian will fall blunted to the earth, or else recoil with 
destructive force upon himself. 

But why fight against the doctrine of those who have labored 
in the same great cause with myself? Truly, most truly, not 
because it is a grateful task, but because it is a deep and earnest 
conviction, wrought into my mind by the meditation of years, 
that the great and glorious cause of free-agency has been retarded 
by some of the errors of its friends, more than by all the truths 
of its enemies. This has appeared to be the case especially in 
regard to the self-determining power of the will. It seems to 
have retained its hold upon the minds of its friends, not so much 
by its intrinsic merits, as by its denial of moral necessity, and 
the idea that it is the only mode of such denial. As the scheme 
of moral necessity has triumphed in the weakness of the self- 
determining power, so has the self-determining power resisted 
the siege of centuries, in the unconquerable energy of its opposi- 
tion to the determining and controlling power of motives. And 
if both have stood together, each deriving strength from the 
weakness of the other, is it not possible that both may fall 
together, and that a more complete and satisfactory scheme of 
moral agency may arise out of the common ruins? 


SECTION XVII. 
OF THE DEFINITION OF A FREE AGENT. 


Having shown, as I trust, that there is no influence whatever 
operating upon the mind to produce volition, I am now prepared 
to declare the true idea of a free-agent. 

A free-agent, then, is one who acts without being caused to 
act. Here the question arises, Is such a thing possible? Can 
any being act, without being caused to act? The answer to this 
question depends upon the meaning which is attached to the very 
ambiguous term cause. If it means an efficient cause, or that 
which produces a thing by prior action or influence, it is possible 
for a spirit to act without being caused to do so; and, as we have 
already seen, if there can be no action without such a cause of 
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its existence, then there must be an infinite series of actions or 
causes. But if the question be, Can an act arise and come into 
being, without a sufficient ‘ ground and reason’ of its existence ? 
I answer, No. It is very necessary to separate the different 
questions included in the general one, Is not a volition caused ? 
or has it not a cause? and to pass upon them separately. 

There is, I admit, a ‘sufficient ground and reason’ for our 
actions; but not an efficient cause of them. This is the all- 
important distinction which has been overlooked in the present 
controversy. Edwards frequently asks, if a volition is without 
a cause? Now we call for a division of this question. Has 
volition an efficient cause? I answer, No. Has it a ‘ sufficient 
ground and reason’ of its existence? I answer, Yes. No one 
ever imagined that there are no indispensable antecedents to 
choice, without which it could not take place ; but Edwards has 
framed this question in such a manner, that we cannot give a 
categorical answer to it, without either denying our own doctrine, 
or else subscribing to his. Unless there were a mind, there 
could be no act of the mind ; and unless the mind possessed a 
power of acting, it could not put forth volitions. The mind, then, 
and the power of the mind called will, constitute the ground of 
action or volition. 

But a power to act, it will be said, is not a sufficient reason to 
account for the existence of action. This is true. The reason is 
to come. The sufficient reason, however, is not an efficient 
cause ; for there is some difference between a blind impulse or 
force, and rationality. The mind is endowed with various 
appetites, passions, and desires,—with noble affections, and, above 
all, with a feeling of moral approbation and disapprobation. 
These are not the ‘ active principles’, or the ‘ motive powers ’, as 
they have been called; they are the end of our acting: we 
simply act in order to gratify them. They exert no influence 
over the will, much less is the will controlled by them; and 
hence, we are perfectly free, to gratify the one or the other of 
them ; to act in obedience to the dictates of conscience, or in 
order to gratify the lowest appetites of our nature. We see that 
certain means must be used, in order to gratify the passion, 
desire, affection, or feeling, which we intend to gratify ; and we 
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act accordingly. In all this, we form our designs or intentions 
free from all influence whatever: nothing acts upon the will; 
we fix upon the end, and we choose the means to accomplish it, 
We adapt the means to our end; because there is a fitness in 
them to accomplish that end or design ; and_ because, as rational 
creatures, we perceive that fitness. Thus, we act according to 
reason, but not from the influence of reason. We act with a 
view to our desires, but not from the influence of our desires; 
and our volition is virtuous or vicious according to the intention 
with which it is put forth,—according to the design with which 
it is directed. Passion is not ‘the gale’, it is ‘the card’, 
Reason is not the force, it is the law. All the power resides in 
the free, untrammelled will. He who overlooks this, and blindly 
seeks for something to ‘move the mind to volition’, loses sight 
of the grand and distinctive peculiarity of man’s nature, and 
brings it down to the dust, subjecting it to the laws of matter 
and to bondage. 

We do not allow Mr. Hobbes to declare our idea of a free- 
agent, as ‘one that, when all the -circumstances necessary to 
produce action are present, can nevertheless not act’; nor do we 
accept of the amendment of another, ‘ that a free-agent is one 
who, when all the circumstances necessary to produce action are 
present, can act’. For if all the circumstances necessary to pro- 
duce action are present, then they would produce it ; and nothing 
would be left for the will to do, except to receive the producing 
influence. In other words, if volition is produced by circum- 
stances, then it is a passive impression made upon the will, and 
not an act at all. 

It is contended by Edwards, that it is just as absurd to say, 
that a volition can come into existence without a cause, as it is 
that a world should do so. It is true, that a world cannot arise 
out of nothing, and come into existence of itself ; and this is also 
equally true of a volition. But is the mind nothing? Is the 
will nothing? Is a free, intelligent, designing cause nothing? 

The mind is something ; and it is capable of acting in order 
to fulfil its own designs, though it be not impelled to act. Is 
this idea absurd? Is it self-contradictory? Is it anything like 
the assertion, that an effect has no cause? It is not. It implies 
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no contradiction ;—it is a possible idea. How does it act, then ? 
Ido not know. This is a mystery. Indeed, every ultimate fact 
in man’s nature, and every simple exercise of his intellectual 
powers, is a mystery. An exercise of the power of conception, 
by which the past is called up, and made to pass in review before 
us; an exercise of the imagination, by which the world is made 
to teem with wonders of our own creation ; and an exercise of the 
will, by which we produce changes in the external world; are 
all mysteries. Now, shall we fly from these mysteries? Shall 
we strive to make the matter plain, in a single instance, by 
assigning an efficient cause to an act of the will? Ifso, whether 
we escape the mystery or not, we shall certainly plunge into 
absurdity. We shall embrace a doctrine, which denies the 
nature of action, and which is necessarily involved in the great 
absurdity of an infinite series of causes. For my part, I prefer 
a simple statement of the fact of volition, with its attendant 
circumstances, how much soever of mystery it may seem to leave 
around the subject, to any explanation which involves it in 
absurdity. 

The philosophers of all ages have sought for the efficient cause 
of volition; but who has found it? Is it in the will? The 
necessitarian has shown thé absurdities of this hypothesis. Is it 
in the power of motive? This hypothesis is fraught with the 
very same absurdities. Is it in the uncaused volition of Deity ? 
The younger Edwards could do nothing with this hypothesis. 
In truth, the efficient cause of volition is nowhere. It has never 
been found, because it does not exist ; and it never will be found, 
so long as an action of mind continues to be what it is. 

This, then, is the true idea of a free-agent: it is one who, in 
view of circumstances, both external and internal, can act, with- 
out being efficiently caused to do so. This is the idea of a free- 
agent which God has realized by the creation of the soul of man. 
It may be a mystery; but it is not a contradiction. It may be 
a mystery ; but then it solves a thousand difficulties which we 
have unnecessarily created to ‘ourselves. It may be a mystery ; 
but then it is the only safe retreat from self-contradiction, 
absurdity, and atheism. 

It is no reason for disbelieving a thing, that we cannot conceive 
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_ how it is. This will be readily admitted; but this principle, 
like every other, may be misapplied and abused. If anything 
is possible in itself considered, that is, if it implies no contradic- 
tion, we should not refuse to believe it, because we cannot 
conceive how it is. When confined within these limits, the 
principle or maxim in question is one of immense importance; 
and to disregard it betrays one of the greatest weaknesses to 
which the human mind is exposed. If we do not adhere to it, 
there is no resting-place for us this side of the most unqualified 
atheism: we shall be compelled to renounce, not only the stu- 
pendous facts and mysteries of revelation, but also all the great 
truths of natural religion. The very being and attributes of 
God can find no place in our minds, if we expunge this principle 
from them ; and insist upon seeing how everything is, before we 
consent to receive it as an object of belief. 

We should find no difficulty, therefore, in believing that the 
mind of man acts, without being efficiently caused to act. This 
implies no contradiction ; and hence the creative power of God 
can. produce such a being—a being that acts freely, without 
laboring under any necessity, either natural or moral, in its 
accountable and moral agency. A being, the end of whose action 
is found in the sensibility ; the intention, the design, and the 
plan of whose action is formed in the intelligence; and the 
power by which this intention is executed, and this plan accom- 
plished, is in the will alone. It is in this tri-unity of the sensi- 
bility, the intelligence, and the will, that the glory of man’s 
nature, as a free and accountable being, consists. The relation 
between them is most intimate, is inconceivably intimate ; but 
the relation is not the same in nature and kind as that which 
subsists between an effect and its efficient, or producing cause. 
The only relation of this kind, which is to be found in the case, 
is that which subsists between the action of the will, or the 
volition, and the corresponding change which it produces in the 
external part of our being. I say we can very easily believe all 
this, as it implies no contradiction ; and yet not feel ourselves 
bound, by a regard for consistency, to believe that a world may 
rise up out of nothing, and come into being of itself, without any 
cause of its existence. These things are blended together, in the 
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_ philosophy of the necessitarian, by a most convenient use of an 
ambiguous phraseology ; but they are, indeed, as widely different 
from each other as mystery is from absurdity, as light is from 
darkness. 

But the above maxim, as I have already said, may be griev- 
ously misapplied; and thus the garb of intellectual humility 
may be thrown over the greatest absurdities. We may be told, 
for example, that the same body may be wholly in one place, 
and wholly in a far distant place, at one and the same time; 
and, if we object to this doctrine, the murmurings of reason are 
sought to be silenced, by reminding us that it is exceedingly 
weak and presumptuous for poor blind creatures like ourselves, 
to reject a truth because we cannot conceive how it is. In like 
manner, we are informed that a volition, or an act of the will, 
may be produced in the mind, may be necessitated, by the action 
of an extraneous cause, or, if you please, of an intrinsic cause ; 
and if we ask how this can be, without interfering with our 
free-agency, it is frequently replied, that we cannot tell; but 
that it is exceedingly absurd and presumptuous to disbelieve a 
thing because we cannot conceive how it is. That God operates 
upon the mind, not to rectify and elevate its powers, but to 
produce a volition in it; not to cleanse and purify the whole 
stream and current of our natures, but merely to throw up a 
bubble upon the surface thereof, for which effect he holds us 
accountable: that he does this, we are told, is a great mystery, 
which we should not presume to call in question. For my part, 
I had rather believe the doctrine of transubstantiation itself, 
than such a mystery as this. 

There is some difference, I have supposed, between disbelieving 
a thing because we cannot see how it is, and disbelieving it because 
we very clearly see that it cannot possibly be anyhow atall. It is 
upon this distinction that I stand when I receive the great mys- 
teries of the Godhead, and reject the absurdities of transubstan- 
tiation. And it is upon the same ground, that I most freely and 
fully recognize and embrace the great mysteries of our being, 
whilst I reject the absurdities of an efficiently caused and 
accountable agency. 

Is not this distinction properly applied? If the action or 
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influence of anything produces an effect upon the mind, is not 
that effect merely a passive impression? Is it not absurd to 
suppose, that it is a passive impression, produced by the action 
of something else, and yet that it is an action of the mind itself? 
If so, and so I think it has been made to appear, then we not 
only should, but must, reject it. We must reject it, unless we 
suffer ourselves to be blinded by false analogies and verbal 
ambiguities. 

This is not to deny the divine influence, as has been so often 
imagined. The regeneration, the new creation, of the soul, by 
the power of God, is no more inconsistent with free and account- 
able agency, than was the original creation of it with all its 
powers; but this cannot be said of the production of our acts or 
volitions by a divine influence. Those must take an exceedingly 
narrow and superficial view of the great work of regeneration, 
who suppose that it is altogether denied, unless we admit that 
the Spirit produces our volitions; who suppose that the divine 
agency can in no way cleanse and purify our powers, unless it 
can superinduce a volition, or an act, upon our depraved natures, 
How many persons have labored in vain, to reconcile the free- 
agency of man with the reality of a divine influence; just 
because they have labored under the superficial notion, the 
grand illusion, that the Spirit of God cannot act upon the mind 
at all, unless it acts to produce a volition! It is no wonder 
that they have ‘labored in vain, and abandoned the task in 
despair ; because what they have taken for a seeming difficulty, 
is, when narrowly inspected, seen to be a real absurdity. Lay 
this aside, and there will be a mystery in the case, it is true; but 
there will not be even a seeming contradiction. 

But I do not intend to enter upon the subject of theology. 
This is entirely beside the purpose of .the present work ; and if 
I have touched upon it for a moment, it was only to show, by a 
passing glance, how very easy it were for any one, if he were s0 
disposed, to draw false conclusions with respect to theology, 
from the views which have been advanced in regard to the 
philosophy of the will. True philosophy and religion will 
always perfectly harmonize; but then he is very apt to be a 
poor philosopher, who derives his philosophy from his religion ; 
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and he is a miserable theologian, who derives his religion from 
his philosophy. It was in that way, that Edwards became a 
necessitarian ; it is in this, that many a necessitarian has become 
an infidel or an atheist. 


SECTION XVIII. 
OF THE TESTIMONY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Whether our volitions come to pass in the manner we call 
freely, or are brought to pass by the operation of necessary 
causes, is a question of fact, which should be referred to the 
tribunal of consciousness. If we ever hope to settle this question, 
we must occasionally turn from the arena of dialectics, and unite 
our efforts in the cultivation of the much-neglected field of 
observation. We must turn from the dust and smoke of mere 
logical contention, and consult the living oracle within; we 
must behold the pure light that ever burns behind the darkened 
veil of disputation. , 

This appeal is not declined by the necessitarian. He consents 
to the appeal ; and the dispute is, as to the true interpretation of 
the decision of the tribunal in question. We contend that the 
testimony of consciousness is clearly and unequivocally in favor 
of the doctrine of liberty, while our opponents allege the same 
evidence in their own favor. Now, what is the real import of 
this testimony ? 

It is to be regretted that President Edwards has said so little 
on this subject. He has disposed of it in one brief note; as if 
the nature of our mental operations were to be determined by 
abstract and universal propositions, or truisms, and observation 
consulted only to confirm our preconceived opinions. What 
little he has said on this subject, however, is sufficient to show 
with what faint hope of success the necessitarian can venture to 
submit his cause to the tribunal of consciousness. 

The testimony of consciousness, I have no doubt, might have 
been made much stronger in our favor, if the wrong question 
had not been submitted to it. All the advocates of free-agency, 
so far as I remember, have said that we are conscious of freedom ; 
that we are conscious of a power of contrary choice. Or, in 
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other words, that when we put forth a volition, we are conscious 
that we might forbear to do so. But this does not seem to 
be the case. We are not conscious of what does not take 
place in our minds; and hence, we are only conscious of the 
volition which we put forth. We are not even conscious of our 
power to act; this is necessarily inferred from the acts of which 
we are conscious. As we do not then, according to the supposi- 
tion, put forth the contrary choice, we cannot be conscious of it, 
nor of the power to put it forth. By referring this, therefore, 
to the tribunal of consciousness, it seems to me that most 
advocates of free-agency have rendered a dis-service to the cause 
which they have so ably supported in other respects. For the 
necessitarian sees, that the doctrine of liberty, or the power of 
choice to the contrary, cannot be established by the direct testi- 
mony of consciousness alone; and hence he strengthens himself 
in his own convictions, by picking flaws in our evidence. He 
sees that we are not borne out by the testimony of consciousness, 
in regard to the point which we submit to it; and hence, he 
readily concludes that we are wrong in the whole matter. It is 
well, it is exceedingly important, to observe what are the strong 
points of our cause, upon which we can rest with unshaken 
confidence, and to take our stand upon them; giving up all 
untenable positions. 

By consciousness, then, we discover the existence of an act. 
We see no cause by which it is produced. If it were produced 
by the act or operation of anything else, it would be a passive 
impression, and not an act of the mind itself. The mind would 
be wholly passive in relation to it, and it would not be an act at 
all. Whether it is produced by a preceding act of the mind, or 
by the action of anything else, the mind would be passive as to 
the effect produced. But we see, in the clear and unquestionable 
light of consciousness, that instead of being passive, the mind is 
active in its volitions. Hence, it follows by an inference as 
clear as noonday, and as irresistible as fate, that the action of 
the mind is nota produced effect. It is nota passive impression ; 
and hence it does not, it cannot, result from the action of 
anything else. To say that it is produced by the action of 
something else upon the mind, is to say that it is a passive 
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impression, and to deny that it is an act. We are simply 
conscious of an act then, and the irresistible inference which 
results from this fact, stands out in direct and eternal opposition 
to the doctrine of necessity. 

When we reflect upon the operation of the will, or of the 
mind in the act of willing, we simply find ourselves in possession 
of a volition. Wedo not see how we come by this volition; 
how we come to exist in this state of activity. On this point, I 
am happy to find that the consciousness of President Edwards 
agreed with my own. ‘It is true’, says he, ‘I find myself 
possessed of my volitions before I can see the effectual power of 
any cause to produce them, for the power and efficacy of the 
cause is seen but by the effect, and this, for aught I know, may 
make some imagine that volition has no cause, or that it produces 
itself’. 

Our consciousness is precisely the same ; but just observe how 
he interprets it. He finds himself possessed of a volition ; but 
does he look at this volition to see what it is? Does he ask 
himself whether it is the same in nature and in kind with a 
produced effect? He does not. It is most unquestionably a 
produced effect; this is beyond all doubt, and it is taken for 
granted. He sees no effectual power by which this volition is 
produced ; but he knows it is a produced effect, and therefore he 
knows it must have a producing cause. The oracle is not con- 
sulted on this point at all. It would be an insult to reason to 
consult the great oracle of nature on so plain a point as this. 
This has been decided long ago, and the ear is deaf to any 
response that might possibly contravene so clear a decision. 
Thus it is that the necessitarian goes to the true oracle within, 
and delivers oracles himself. 

He reasons not from the observed, but from the assumed, 
nature of a volition. It must be an effect, says he, and though 
I do not see ‘the effectual power by which it is produced’; yet 
there must be such a power. Yes, it is just as absurd to suppose 
that it can exist, without being produced by the effectual power 
of something operating upon the mind, as it is to suppose that a 
world can create itself ! 

But as we appeal to consciousness, let us pay some little 
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attention to its teaching. We find ourselves, then, possessed of 
a volition; we find our minds in a state of acting. This is al] 
we discover by the light of consciousness. We see ‘not the 
effectual power of any cause’ operating to produce it. What 
shall we conclude then? Shall we conclude that there must be 
some cause to produce it. This were not to study nature as ‘the 
humble servants and interpreters thereof’; but to approach it in 
the attitude of dictators. 

If we draw such an inference at all, it must be from the fact, 
it seems, that volition is a produced effect. But is it such an 
effect? What says consciousness upon this point? We have 
already repeatedly seen, what every man may see, that a volition 
is not the passive result of any prior action ; it is action itself, 
It is not a produced effect; it is a producing cause. It is not 
determined at all; it is simply a determination. As it stands out 
in the light of consciousness, it is as perfectly distinct from the 
idea of an effect, as any one thing can possibly be from another; 
and if it has not so appeared to every reflecting mind, it is because 
it has not been simply looked at, and beheld as it is in itself, 
but has been viewed through the medium of a certain fixed 
notion, a certain preconceived form of thought, a certain grand 
illusion, by which the witchery of the senses has blinded the eye 
of consciousness. Every change in the external world requires 
a producing cause ; who then can possibly conceive of a volition 
as existing upon any other terms or conditions! It is this fallacy, 
this begging of the question, this perpetual declaration that it is 
self-evident, that has, through a natural illusion of the senses, 
spread the scheme of necessity far and wide over the minds of 
men. It is this grand illusion of the senses, or, if you please, of 
the mind, that has brought ‘ the dictates of reason’, as they have 
been called, into conflict with the testimony of consciousness. 

The doctrine of liberty is as inevitably connected with the 
observed nature of a volition, as that of necessity is connected 
with its assumed nature. I would not say that we are conscious 
of liberty ; for that would not be correct; but I will say, that 
we are conscious of that which necessarily leads to the conviction 
that we are free, that we have a power of contrary choice. I 
would not say with Dr. Clarke, that liberty consists in a power 
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to act; but I will say, that it necessarily results from it. I 
would not say, that we are conscious of the existence of no 
producing cause of our volitions ; for we cannot be conscious of 
that which does not exist. But I will say, that as we are con- 
scious of the existence of an act, so we see and do know that 
this is not a passive impression, or a produced effect. And as 
we are not compelled to act, so we know that we may act or may 
not act, so we know that our actions are not necessitated, but 
may be put forth or withheld. This is liberty, this is ‘a power 
of contrary choice’. This idea of liberty, I say, follows from 
the fact of consciousness that we do act, by an inference as clear 
as noonday ; by an inference so natural, so direct, and so incon- 
ceivably rapid, that it has often been supposed to be included in 
the testimony of consciousness itself. No man could help the 
conclusion, if he would only allow his reason to speak for itself. 

Is this doctrine any the less certain, because it is a matter of 
inference? It will be conceded that it is not. The most unques- 
tionable facts in the universe are made known by the same kind 
of evidence. It is sometimes said, that we are conscious of our 
own existence; but this is not to use language with philosophical 
precision. We are merely conscious of the existence of thought, 
of feeling, of volition ; and we are so made, that we are compelled 
to believe that there is something which thinks, and feels, and 
wills, It is thus, by what has been called a fundamental law of 
belief, that we arrive at the knowledge of the existence of our 
minds. In like manner, from the fact of consciousness that we 
do act, or put forth volitions, we are forced, by a fundamental 
law of belief, to yield to the conviction that we are free. This 
inference as necessarily results from the observed phenomena of 
the mind, as the existence of the mind itself results from the 
same phenomena. And if the doctrine of the necessitarian were 
true, that volition is a produced effect, we should never infer 
from it that we have a power of acting at all; we should simply 
infer, that we are susceptible of passive impressions. 

I have said, that we are not conscious that there is no pro- 
ducing cause of volition. No man can be conscious of that which 
does not exist. Hence, it is highly absurd to require us, to 
furnish the evidence of consciousness that there is no such cause 
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of volition. It cannot testify to any such universal negative; 
and one might as well require a mathematical demonstration of 
the point in dispute, as to demand such evidence from us. And 
yet, President Edwards declares, that by experience he knows 
nothing like the doctrine, that ‘any volition arises in his mind 
contingently ’; that is to say, he was not conscious that a volition 
has no producing cause of its existence. Did he expect that we 
should prove the non-existence of a thing by the direct evidence 
of consciousness? All that he could reasonably expect in such 
a case is, that we should not be conscious of any such influence; 
and this President Edwards himself admits. He admits, that 
we do not see the ‘effectual power of any cause ’, or feel its 
influence, operating to produce a volition: he merely infers this 
from the assumption that volition is a produced effect. 

He also says, I find ‘ that the acts of my will are my own; i. ¢, 
that they are acts of my will—the volitions of my own mind; 
or, in other words, that what I will, I will; which, I suppose, 
is the sum of what others experience in this affair’. Surely, no 
one was ever so silly as to deny that what a man wills, he wills; 
and if this is all that consciousness teaches on the subject, its 
information can throw no light upon this or upon any other 
controversy. This proposition that a man wills what he wills, 
is independent of all experience and all consciousness. It is an 
identical proposition, which experience can neither shake nor 
confirm. We may see, nay, we must see, that each and every 
thing in the universe is what it is, without any reference to 
consciousness or experience. 

Indeed, it is as absurd to appeal to experience or consciousness 
for the truth of such a universal and self-evident axiom, as it is. to 
appeal to universal and self-evident axioms, to ascertain and deter- 
mine the nature of our mental phenomena,—of the states and 
processes of the mind. Edwards has done both: he has deduced 
the truth of the proposition, that a man wills what he wills, from 
the evidence of consciousness or experience, as the sum of all its 
teaching ; and he has established the fact, that a volition is pro- 
duced by the operation of an effectual power, by an appeal toa 
universal axiom. He has submitted a truism, which declines 
every test of its truth, to the tribunal of consciousness ; and he 
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has determined the nature of a volition, as well as the manner of 
its production, by the application of a similar truism, which 
contains no conceivable information respecting the nature of any- 
thing in the universe. 

Edwards says, ‘I find myself possessed of my volitions’. He 
was conscious of his own acts. This is a sufficient foundation 
for the doctrine of liberty ; for such a consciousness is utterly 
irreconcilable with the supposition that those acts are pro- 
duced by the operation of efficient causes. To say that they are 
‘my acts’, and yet to say that they are produced by the action 
of something else, is, as we have repeatedly seen, to say that they 
are my acts, and at the same time to say that they are not my 
acts, but effects produced upon my mind. This very admission, 
therefore, lays the foundation of the doctrine of liberty. And 
hence, it has been supposed that Edwards himself was an advo- 
cate of this doctrine ; because he has spoken of the soul as exert- 
ing its own volitions, From such an admission, it has been 
concluded by some of his admirers, that he really regarded the 
mind as the ‘efficient cause of its own acts’, and ‘ motives as 
merely the occasions on which it acts’. But such an admission 
only proves, that his conciousness cannot be reconciled with his 
theory. His consciousness lays the foundation of liberty; but 
he does not build thereon. On the contrary, he lays the founda- 
tion of his system in universal abstractions, and not in observed 
facts ; and hence, as it is not derived from any observation of 
nature, so it can never be brought into harmony with the dictates 
and operations of nature. It is altogether a thing of definitions 
and words; and as such it must pass away, when men shall 
cease to construct for themselves, and come forward as ‘the humble 
servants and interpreters of nature’, to study the world of mind 
upon the true principles of the inductive method. 

Edwards did not observe the intellectual world just as it has 
been constructed by the Almighty, and narrowly watch it in its 
workings; he only reasoned about it and about it; and 
hence, he was necessarily devoted to blindness. With all his 
gigantic powers, he was necessarily compelled to go around, 
eternally, upon the treadmill of a merely dialectical philosophy, 
which of itself can yield no fruit, instead of going forth to the 
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harvest upon the rich and boundless field of discovery. Why 
should the failure of other times, resulting from such a course, 
inspire us with despair? We hope for better results, not from 
better minds, but from better methods. Socrates dissuaded the 
men of his time from the study of nature, alleging that ‘the 
wonderful art’ wherewith the heavens had been constructed, was 
concealed from their eyes; and that it was displeasing to the 
gods, that men should so vainly strive to pry into mysteries which 
are so far above their reach. Faint-hearted sage! Though Bacon 
had beheld the genius and labor of two thousand years after 
Socrates had been laid in the dust, wasted upon the same great 
problem, yet did not the unconquerable ardor of his hope droop for 
a moment. Rising aloft, even from the wild waste which men 
had made of their powers in all times past, he poured down the 
floods of his indignation upon those who are thus ready and 
willing to devote mankind to darkness and despair. Inspired 
by his philosophy, and pursuing his method, the more than 
immortal Newton did not fear, cautiously yet boldly, humbly 
yet hopefully, to pry into ‘the wonderful art’ wherewith the 
Almighty has constructed the heavens; and the great problem 
which Socrates has so timidly, yet so rashly, pronounced to lie 
beyond the reach of man, did this humble student of nature most 
triumphantly solve ; showing, to the admiration of the world and 
the glory of God, that that wonderful art is infinitely more 
wonderful than anything which had ever been dreamed of in 
the philosophy of antiquity. How great soever, then, the failure 
of times past may have been, we should not despair. Nor should 
we listen, for a moment, to those who are ever ready to declare, 
that the great problem of the intellectual system of the universe 
is not within the reach of the human faculties. 
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Benjamin D’ Israeli — the Jew. 


Art. V.—1. Alroy: a Romance. By B. Disraeli, M. P. 
2. Vivian Grey. By Disraeli. 
8. Lothair. By Disraeli. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A German professor, whose religion, like that of many of his 
contemporaries and more of his successors, was of an uncertain 
kind, was reported to have said once to his class: ‘ Gentlemen, a 
Jew isa Jew; he always was a Jew, and he will always be a 
Jew’; and then the savant instanced and commented humor- 
ously upon the pleadings of the great Patriarch in behalf of the 
wicked Sodom, and his jewing down infinite justice itself, from 
fifty to ten righteous men, who were required to be found in 
order to save it from destruction. Not admitting the propriety 
of an illustration that treated with levity an instance of such 
exalted charitableness in an ancient saint, yet we cannot fail, 
sometimes, to admire anew the patient persistence of this singular 
people, and the magnitude of the successes with which, in indi- 
vidual cases, this persistence has been rewarded. 

The more thoughtful and kindly the understanding of any 
Christian man, the more interest he takes in the marvellously 
eventful history of the Hebrew nation. How melancholy 
always! The elect of God, how have they been led to study the 
lessons of suffering! Those strange lessons, the full value of 
which so few mortals have learned sufficiently to feel those 
transports of gratitude that such learning imparts. Public and 
domestic treasons, partings, exiles, assassinations, wars, pesti- 
lences, wearinesses, with excesses of prosperity, even the pall- 
ing upon the taste of consummate earthly wisdom! And then 
the great sin, the mightiest and deadliest, the denial of their long- 
promised King, followed by their limitless dispersions, and the 
ever-continuing reiterations of the misfortunes belonging to their 
melancholy heritage. Unhappiest of all, their prophets, because 
along with contemporaneous circumstances, prosperous and 
adverse, they had to endure future disasters—these no longer 
exist because of the Fulness of time. The Jew, no longer 
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collective, pursues each his individual way, and longs and dreams 
for the good predicted by those who, because they predicted eyil 
also, were stoned by their ancestors. 

What longings and what dreams! 


‘For oft’nest th’ unhappy have their desires :— 
But in dreams’. 


Neither age nor lowly condition hinders as much as it leads to 
dreams, sleeping and waking. Was not Isaac born when Sarai 
was past the age? Was not Saul summoned from his searching 
for the asses’ colts, and David from the sheepfolds? Among 
all the daughters of Jerusalem, of whatever tongue or condition, 
what dreams are there not for the maternity of the Messias, 
whom they believe to be yet lingering in His coming! Towards 
the Holy City, according as their estate is the more lowly and 
unhappy, their eyes are turned with fonder yearnings and hopes 
for the Captivity’s return. 

Therefore, the Jew is patient and persevering. If he fails 
to-day, he hopes to win to-morrow. No less hopeful is the aged 
than the young. Even the dying, in the midst of the sad retro- 
spect of his own poor career, lifts up his heart with visions of a 
better for those he leaves behind him. Conversion to Christian- 
ity changes their national traits only in kind. The heart of the 
converted Jew, although with different purposes, yet yearns for 
the city builded upon a hill. Like Paul, his heart’s desire is for 
Israel. 

Thoughts like these have been in our mind of late, while 
contemplating the career of that Israelite, who just now occupies 
the most conspicuous place among living men. Illustrious as 
Benjamin D’Israeli has become, it is not so much in the capacity 
of author and politician that he impresses us, as in that of a Jew, 
both as author and politician. What his ancestors had endured 
in the days of persecution, more than their brethren in the South, 
we need not enquire; nor what, if any, intensification of Hebrew 
characteristics either preceded or followed the change of their 
family to the national name; nor how cordial may have been 
their conversion to Christianity. A Jew he was, and a Jew he 
is. Proud of a descent from those who had direct intercourse 
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with the King of kings, whose angels they entertained, and 
whose Spirit led their armies to innumerable victories,—this Jew, 
when yet a child, loved to muse upon the ancient glories of 
Israel: their land flowing with milk and honey, their boundless 
tributes of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and wealth of 
every kind brought from subjugated heathendom: their heroes 
and poets, and prophets, all so grand, and the grander because so 
remote, so extending back, as it were, to the very beginning of 
time and the very gates of heaven. If he is proud of his present 
exaltation, it is not higher than, in his childhood, he hoped to 
reach ; and to his mind, it is lower than the eminences on which 
many a Hebrew has stood during the golden days of his people. 

As an author, D’Israeli has exhibited the national character- 
istics most prominently. Beginning with Vivian Grey, and 
ending with Lothair, his most interesting creations are of the 
Jewish type, and show how fond he is of the serene and solemn 
majesties of the East, above the bustling activities of the West. 
It is not a European who describes those majestic processions 
and assemblages, those gorgeous apparels, those displays of num- 
berless priceless jewels ; nor are they Europeans who march and 
are clad in such array. The characters thus described may be 
European in name, and the author a Christian, so-called ; but 
they are Asiatic of the ancient type, and he a very Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. Orientalism abounds even among his creations which 
are avowedly European. But occasionally, as in Tancred, and 
the Wondrous Tale of Alroy, he is in the very midst of the great 
East, and, especially in the latter, seems to feel as if there was 
no earth outside of it. In his younger days, the critics often 
derided inventions so foreign, so ancient, and so unknown in 
European life; but this patient toiler and dreamer toiled on 
and dreamed on; and even when long past his youth, and a 
leader in the politics of England, he invented other tales in the 
intervals of rest from political labors, and from India, and 
Arabia, and all the East, he brought the gold, and the myrrh, 
and the pearls, and the jewels, and the rich woven vestments, 
and the pomp and the circumstance, and along with these the 
voluptuous languor of those to whom such possessions had come 
down through forty centuries of ancestors. 
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Now why did a man so gifted, and a man so ambitious for 
power and fame as an Englishman, write such things as the 
Wondrous Tale of Alroy, in which his dreaminess led him 
almost into oblivion of his native tongue, and into adoption, 
with no change except the employment of English words, of the 
measured prose of Asiatic nations? It is pleasing, yet it is sad 
to speculate why. This strange man seems to us to be a kind of 
double man. He is an Englishman, and he is a Jew. An 
Englishman, he is modern, active, bold, combatant; a Jew, he 
muses, and broods, and suffers, and dreams, and waits. To the 
English people, who, in spite of their devotion to business, have 
imagination — he to whom Heaven, among other gifts, has 
bestowed that of poesy, will recite pleasing tales; not mirthful, 
but tales in which memories of the best ages will be awakened: 
when kings were patriarchs, and subjects their children and 
kinsmen, to whom the world’s wealth belonged. Pleasing as 
such tales might be to his countrymen to read, they were far 
more so to him to invent. Sweeter than words could express, 
were the illusions which the Jew could thus bring over his own 
mind, as, along with these personages of his own fancy, he 
mingled among the splendid but solemn pageants of olden 
Hebrew story. The true poet, like the true prophet, is often 
unhappy. But the poet, unlike the prophet, can gather conso- 
lation, ard sometimes exquisite happiness from illusions. Out 
of the discordant elements of this life he can make new creations ; 
imparting to them the blessed destiny of his own fancy, and so 
console his own disappointments with the splendid triumphs of 
his own begotten. To the imaginative Jew, far more than to 
the practical and the toiling, the memories of his ancestors are 
unutterably dear. He may not speak with his own mouth to 
the stranger of these memories. He may refuse to take down 
his harp from the willow, and sing the songs of Zion in a 
strange land to the ears of insolent curiosity. Yet, the more 
gifted he is, the more musical his heart, the sweeter are these 
unforgotten songs, and the more he feels like repeating the 
execration of him who invoked it when he exclaimed, ‘Irl 
forget thee, O Jerusalem! if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy ’. 
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To him who carefully studies the literary works of D’Israeli, 
ideas like those we have briefly described must frequently occur. 
And these ideas, we believe, must tend to enhance appreciation 
of him, both as an author and as a man. Having always 
been eminently prosperous in the matters of mere material 
welfare, the inheritor of a competent fortune, trained and 
educated in the midst of easy, and even felicitous surroundings, 
yet adhering with fond sadness to the traditions of his people, 
and constantly re-presenting to his own mind, and to a not very 
appreciative public in his adopted land, their ancient glories or 
things intended to remind of those ancient glories — we are 
touched with feelings of delicate sympathy for the unspoken, but 
the deep, the honorable, the patriotic grief which such conduct 
betokens. 

The stories of D’Israeli’s lovers are the more interesting when 
we know how faithful and single was his own only passion. 
The attachment which the Christian woman gave to him, is 
said to have inspired a reciprocation almost unique in its fidelity. 
For conjugal love, as in the days when the sons of God fell in 
love with the daughters of men, breaks down the barriers of 
nations and races. Doubtless he loved his wife the more, 
because in her preference for him of a hated race, he imagined 
himself to perceive a cordiality of union beyond what might 
have been attained, where no such barriers were to be overleaped. 
At all events, it has been often remarked, that this gifted woman, 
besides being his wife, was his ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend ’: 
and when rising towards the acme of renown, in the old age of 
both, and a peerage was offered to him, he declined the offer, 
with the request that it. should be bestowed upon her. Most 
loving and most knightly conduct! It would be difficult to find 
its parallel. 

Early as D’Israeli was to begin to rise in authorship, and late 
in politics, it was in the latter that he was to become pre-eminent. 
And now what contrast in the qualifications of this man for the 
attainment of literary and political renown. What contrast in 
the methods of procedure. A traveller of eighteen years repre- 
sents the images which a sojourn in the East had raised, and the 
youth, apparently so ardent and precocious, sees himself at 
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twenty-two an acknowledged rival of the best names in literary 
circles. Few there were, if any, who then suspected that the 
young Israelite, so imaginative, so languidly sensuous, thought, 
or even hoped to join, and perhaps to lead, in the great struggles 
of parliamentary warfare. Yet, his parliamentary career even 
then was probably scarcely less an assurance in his own mind, 
than it became when it had well begun. The patience and 
perseverance which he was conscious to possess ‘beyond most of 
his people, joined with that of extraordinary genius, assured him 
of ultimate success. It is interesting to speculate upon the 
feelings with which he may now recur to his first political essays 
and their results; his standing as a Radical for Wycombe in 
1832, with a defeat ; his subsequent defeat before the same 
constituency in 1835; yet another defeat in the same year as a 
Conservative, before the electors of Taunton; and finally his 
return in 1837, at thirty-two years of age, for Maidstone, and 
the hisses that forced him to his seat when he first attempted to 
address the House of Commons. Who but a Jew, a patient, 
persevering Jew, could have uttered those memorable words — 
‘I have begun many things several times, and have often suc- 
ceeded at last: I shall sit down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me’? Many an ardent young man, with or 
without powers, has uttered, or felt like uttering such words ; but 
in subdued tones, or in the excitement of unguarded passion. 
But this young Jew, who saw that he had not yet gotten in 
hand parliamentary usage and the temper of the House, took 
his seat with calmness and without resentment, assured as fully 
that his time would come, as that it was not already at hand. 

It suits not the purpose of this brief notice to consider those 
adroit movements by which he soon obtained the leadership of 
the ‘ Young England’ party that rose in such vigorous hostility, 
on the part of the aristocracy and gentry, to the relaxing protec- 
tive policy of Sir Robert Peel, whom he denounced as the 
‘ Great Middleman’ in British politics ; nor the services for which, 
under the premiership of the latest Earl of Derby, he was 
rewarded first in 1852, and afterwards in 1858, with the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer. In all these times, men could not 
but wonder that a man, whose imagination in unofficial life was 
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prone to wander in oriental fancies, had taken time to study and 
Jearn the mysteries of trade and finance, and was as familiar 
with the business of Lombard, and Bishopsgate, and Thread- 
needle streets, as he was in the traditions and the lore of the 


Kast. 
The alternations in those later parliamentary combats between 


him and Mr. Gladstone are recent and well known. The 
ultimate complete overthrow of the latter, beneath which he yet 
so passionately and vainly writhes, is a theme on which we read 
in the daily morning newspapers. The irregular statesmanship 
of Mr. Gladstone, his oscillations between liberality and narrow- 
ness, in spite of his consummate eloquence and his great natural 
powers, could not fail to bring in time the result which his 
adversary long foresaw, and for which he so patiently waited. 
His conduct towards Ireland, generous as it was by comparison, 
seemed at last only a condescension. Though born almost in 
sight of that unhappy land, it was not until Gladstone had 
delivered up the seals that he went to visit it, and could see for 
himself the traces of the miseries that several generations of his 
predecessors had wrought. A factionist in religion, besides 
assailing the patriotism of a large number of his fellow-citizens 
as incompatible with their religious faith, he wounded and 
alienated the most gifted and thoughtful of the clergy of his 
own creed. Since his fall, with a misplaced sympathy for the 
Photians of Turkey, he excused and endeavored to lead his 
countrymen to admire and even co-operate with the barbarous 
policies of Russia, domestic and foreign, and seemed as if he 
would have assisted that monstrous despotism in expelling from 
Europe the unbelieving Turk, even as he had hoped to cast out 
those of his own brethren who refused compliance with his own 
dogmatic ideas of the regulation of public worship. 

In the midst of these vagaries, the patient and persevering 
Jew, now ten years advanced beyond his threescore, never 
having either rested or hasted, finds his time to have come for 
which he has waited, and which he has long foreseen. It did 
not come too late for a man who reckons time asa Jew. He 
quietly put on the insignia that his younger rival had been 
required to lay aside. With a foresight even beyond that of his 
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kinsmen, the Rothschilds, he made haste to purchase a sufficiently 
controlling interest in that great canal connecting the western with 
the eastern seas; his eye already turned towards the Levant and 
the countries beyond. A felicitous thought, yet far less felici- 
tous than that which moved him to have conferred upon his 
sovereign the title of Empress of India. That vast empire, like 
the peoples of the Italian provinces before they were formally 
endued with Roman citizenship, rendered to the government a 
reluctant obedience. But cordial subjection had never yet come 
to those teeming millions, because, for the most part, of a want 
of perfect assimilation and a recognition of equality with their 
fellow-subjects of the West. The nabob whose ancestors had 
had an Ahasuerus and a Porus for their sovereigns, must some- 
times complain, if only in secret, that he was called a British 
subject, and his monarch enthroned in a small island thousands 
of miles away in the German Ocean. It was therefore a sublime 
idea thus to divide, as well as to double the title of sovereignty, 
restore a venerable throne that had fallen, and place upon ita 
sovereign whose ancestors could be numbered for a thousand 
years. Afterwards, it was money wisely spent when the Prince 
of Wales, their future Emperor, was sent to visit this mighty 
people, and, along with their rajahs, hunted the tiger in their 
jungles, and exhibited himself to the multitudes in their grand 
processions, seated in state upon an elephant, as in the days of 
their ancient splendor. The idea was Asiatic, and it was Hebra- 
istic. For did not the ships of Hiram of Tyre bring from Ophir 
to King Solomon gold and algum trees and precious stones? 
And did not his own navy fetch every third year, from Thar- 
shish, gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks? Men 
might smile and deride, and complain of what they called ‘ the 
grossness of the foppery’ of a useless addition and a vain 
pageantry ; but, wiser than them all, this descendant of Israel, 
years of whose youth had been spent in the East, knew all the 
fulness of their significance. 

The Turko-Russian war broke out. He waited until the com- 
batant nations, one ruined and the other wellnigh exhausted, 
had come to a truce, and the conquering army lay in sight of the 
Bosphorus and the minarets of Constantinople. Then began, 
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destined to progress with incredible rapidity, the most consum- 
mate statesmanship that England has seen in a hundred years. 
We are too near the Berlin Conference to see all the vastness of 
its attendants and its results. All Europe opened its eyes, and 
so did all Asia, or such parts of it as had eyes that could be 
opened, at the announcement that Cyprus had been ceded to the 
British crown, and that this cession was not to be considered as 
among the questions that were to be discussed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries. The suddenness, the audacity with which this feat was 
accomplished seemed to have astounded the world so far as to 
hinder it from framing and uttering a complaint, before Sir 
Garnett Wolseley was in possession of the purchased island, and 
the adventurous youth of Great Britain were already emigrating 
to its fertile shores. Prophetic was this acquisition of what the 
great Hebrew desired from the review of the treaty of San 
Stefano. Little concern, it is probable, had he individually for 
the Danubian principalities and the Turkey in Europe. It was 
Turkey in Asia to which his eyes, along with his heart, were 
turned—the land of his forefathers, and the lands with which his 
forefathers had made wars and alliances, of the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Mede, the land of the palm and cedar, the fig-tree 
and olive. Europe might settle the West for themselves ; Eng- 
land, now so strangely under the lead of a Hebrew, finds her 
share, and is content with it, in the possession of part and the 
protectorate of the rest of the East. 

And all this without war! A mighty conquest, and attained 
by the arts of peace. The peace of Europe, at least of Eastern 
Europe, in all human probability, is better ascertained than it 
has been at any time within a century. 

As for the part that England has played and the acquisitions 
that she has made, all their magnitude can only be imagined ; 
yet they already show somewhat for themselves in the wonder 
with which the eyes of all mankind are turned to D’Israeli. The 
aged Gortchacoff looks grimly to see given to another, those prizes 
that an expensive and murderous war had been waged to win 
for himself; while Bismarck, who by material superiority had 
conquered for Prussia the States lying on the north, contracts 
his heavy brows to think that a dog of a Jew, without blood 

24 
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and almost in silence, has made peaceful conquests overpassing 
his own, and stands before himself to-day the foremost man of 
Europe. 

What Cyprus is to become under British control we may con- 
jecture in part from what has been made of Gibraltar, Malta, 
and what the great statesmen of the ages have been accustomed 
to make of those positions which, in the language of Philip of 
Macedon, are called ‘the fetters’ of countries. We know what 
Cyprus was to the Phenician, the Greek, the Persian, thirty 
centuries ago and downward, when its more than million people 
sat and languished among the almost spontaneous gifts of its 
corn, and wine, and oil, and where the frolic goddess, sprung 
from the Sea-foam, had her favorite bowers, and listened to the 
secrets of its large-eyed maidens. It now belongs to a civiliza- 
tion that will know how to develop those resources that were 
unknown and uninquired of by the luxurious inhabitants of 
Salamis, Amatteus, Paphos, Leona-and Idalium. How com- 
plete, how grand that cordon of ‘fetters’ which, by the acquisition 
of this island and the Suez Canal, now extends from Gibraltar 
on the western gate of the Mediterranean, to Aden on the 
southern extremity of the Red Sea ! 

In this culmination, how must have felt this man, one of a 
long persecuted and universally exiled race! What did those eyes 
see, or imagine they saw, as they looked towards the ancient city 
and the sepulchres of his fathers? Yes, the Jew is a Jew. 
Conversion to Christianity abates not, but multiplies the yearn- 
ings for Jerusalem. Conversion to Christianity, to the objects 
of former ceaseless veneration, has added Gethsemane, the 
Mount of Crucifixion, the Holy Sepulchre; and even the ruined 
Temple has a new and grander attraction in the recognition, 
however late and reluctant, that its walls once re-echoed to the 
words of ‘God manifest in the flesh’, who had condescended to 
be born of a virgin daughter of Jerusalem. We have seen with 
what fondness the Ratisbons are striving for the establishment 
of Christian institutions, and we have listened to Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy’s Elijah, when we needed not to be told that it was 
a Jew who so sang and wailed that we almost imagined we 
could hear the great prophet, as, having fled from Jezebel, he 
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cast himself down beneath the juniper tree in the wilderness, 
and prayed, ‘It is enough; now, O Lord, take away my life! 
for I am not better than my fathers’. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield, Knight of the Garter! For such 
services, so flattering to her person and so contributory to her 
glory, could not pass without distinguishing rewards from a 
gracious sovereign. Therefore — 


‘About, about! 
Search Windsor Castle, elves, within, without, 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room, 
That it may stand till the perpetual doom, 
In state as wholesome, as in state ’tis fit; 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it. 
The several chairs of order look you scour 
With juice of balm, and every precious flower; 
Each fair instalment, coat and several crest, 
With loyal blazon, ever more be blest! 
And nightly, meadow-fairies, look, you sing, 
Like to the Garter’s compass, in a ring: 
The expressure that it bears, green let it be, 
More fertile fresh than all the field to see; 
And, Honi soit gut mal y pense, write 
In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue and white, 
Like sapphire, pearl and rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee’. 


To others, this title and this most exalted of sovial distinctions 
seemed late in coming. Not so to the patient, persevering Jew. 
We have seen how, a few years before, he had waived a peerage 
in favor of his wife. For this waiver there was yet another 
motive besides conjugal fondness and gratitude. The acme, the 
highest height had not yet been attained by the commoner. 
He remembered how the prestige of Pitt had been lost by a too 
ready acceptance of the Earldom of Chatham. When the long 
struggle with Mr. Gladstone was terminated, and in great part 
by means of his adversary’s overweening confidence, leading him 
to the commission of blunders too great to be retrievable, then, 
with the dignity of one who feels that he is receiving his own, 
he took the golden prize. How serene the aged Jew in the pos- 
session of these almost unexampled honors! Yet further, as 
Earl of Beaconsfield he has added largely not only to the power, 
but to the popularity of D’Israeli. The favorite of the Queen 
is also the idol of the people. The Knight of the Garter in 
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Windsor and Buckingham Palaces is adored by the poorest in 
Soho and Whitechapel. Yet how serene, how even alone, in the 
intervals of labors with the cares of power! They say of him 
that none but the wife of his bosom (if even she did) ever found 
entrance into the secrets of his interior being. In that interior 
being, those who know and admire him most, if admitted there, 
would perhaps find little with which to sympathize. The fondest 
thoughts of Joseph, even while riding in the second chariot of 
Pharaoh and dispensing the whole power of Egypt, were of his 
kindred in the land of Canaan. ‘ Why is thy countenance sad, 
seeing thou art not sick? This is nothing else but sorrow of 
heart’. Thus spake Artaxerxes, the king, to his minister 
Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah. ‘Then’, said the Jew, who 
had not been beforetime sad in his presence, ‘I was sore afraid, 
And said unto the king, Let the king live forever. Why should 
not my countenance be sad when the city, the place of my fathers’ 
sepulchres, lieth waste, and the gates thereof are consumed with 
fire?’ The sadness of the Jew is his own, be he a convert to 
Christianity or an adherent to the ancient faith, be he statesman 
and lawgiver, be he poet and musician; only his own heart 
knows its own sadness, and that heart not often strives for, and 
perhaps less often desires, the sympathy which it knows it to be 
vain to expect. 

In contrast with this serenity, how unbecoming the passionate 
contestations of his late rival, that betoken a disappointment and 
an envy that seem to amount to anguish. We can imagine 
what thoughts may be in his mind when, sometimes, in his 
Sunday readings, taking up perchance the Book of Esther, and 
following the narrative of ‘Ahasuerus, which reigned from India 
even unto Ethiopia, over an hundred and seven and twenty 
provinces ’, his eye lights upon these words: ‘If Mordecai be of 
the seed of the Jews, before whom thou hast begun to fall, thou 
shalt not prevail against him, but shalt surely fall before him’. 
‘And the king took off his ring which he had taken from Haman, 
and gave it unto Mordecai. And Mordecai went out from the 
presence of the king in royal apparel of blue and white, and 
with a great crown of gold, and with a garment of fine linen and 
purple: and the city of Shushan rejoiced and was glad ’. 
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The Oyster at Home. 


Art. VI.— Guide pratique de [ Ostreiculteur et procédés d’élevage 
et de multiplication des races marines comestibles. By Felix 
Fraiche. Paris. 


From a gastronomic point of view, we Americans might be 
classified as an oyster-eating people. Whether the ‘smartness’ 
which we esteem to be a national characteristic be referable to this 
diet — which, as Wise opined, was responsible for the eminence 
of Virginia statesmen—-we do not profess to be able to deter- 
mine; but the fact stands, nevertheless, that with no other nation 
does the toothsome mollusk rise to the dignity of a specialty of 
the cuisine. We find it elsewhere playing always a supernu- 
merary part, while with us, its renown is well established in 
connection with the ‘title rdle’ of quite pretentious banquets. 
During the chilly months which comprise the season, the ‘native’, 
in its compromising attire of muddy shell, is a familiar sight to 
the dwellers in our seaboard towns, while in the interior it is 
almost as well-known in the modified guise of ‘canned goods’. 
The reason is obvious; it is but an instance of the law of 
‘natural selection’; for elsewhere the oyster par excellence is 
unknown. The mammoth variety which is found in the East 
Indian waters is correspondingly coarse in texture, and of 
inferior flavor, while those which come from the coasts of 
England, Holland and France are small in size, and taste 
strongly of the banks of copper ore to which they attach them- 
selves, The gourmands who esteem them — faute de mieux, as 
we must believe—have the wisdom to take them in homeopathic 
doses ; as mere dinner-pills to provoke an appetite and promote 
digestion. We stand by the verdict of one who knew what 
good living was, and appreciated it so thoroughly that he 
frequently would run across the English Channel merely for the 
sake of a French dinner: chief among epicures as he was, 
Thackeray confessed, as is well known, to having been indebted 
to American oysters for a new gastronomic sensation, and it 
would seem as if no slight bias was thereby imparted to his 
consideration of another international question some years later. 
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And those ‘perfect beasts of oysters’ which moved the great 
novelist to such profound and lasting gratitude, have a limited 
habitat even upon our shores. The Crescent City is not easily 
rivalled in the matter of good living generally ; but the Creole 
bons vivants have thus far failed to make the Gulf of Mexico 
yield an oyster which is much better in size and flavor than its 
European prototype. In the New England States, the mere 
fact that so barbarous a bivalve as the clam is held in high 
estimation, would be sufficient to condemn the oysters of that 
benighted coast ; while the product of the waters contiguous to 
the port of New York, though exhibiting a higher order of 
excellence than any yet mentioned in this article, cannot, under 
strictest ruling, enter the lists of competition as a native growth, 
but must content itself with the modest claims befitting its 
character as a naturalized citizen of the locality. 

We foresee, and propose to forestall, the ridicule with which 
the epicures of Manhattan would receive the assumption, that 
their famed ‘Saddle Rocks’, ‘ Blue Points’ or ‘ Princess Bays’, 
can be rivalled elsewhere ; and to this end must remind them of 
what is also true of themselves—that the name of their local 
habitation is scarcely sufficient offset to what they contribute 
towards building up its greatness. Besides, there is an ancient 
proverb which may have some significance in either case, and 
which avers that ‘ Coelum, non animam, mutant qui trans mare 
currunt’; and it is lawful to enquire, whether the ‘sea change’ 
undergone may not after all be into something more strange 
than rich—which is ‘ neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring’. 
This slight digression will be pardoned to the natural feeling of 
the writer, who, from a more provincial standpoint, freely avows 
some intolerance of the pretensions of certain transplanted 
natives, whether man or mollusk —set up in virtue of nothing 
more substantial than the adventitious aids of dress and style. 
Nevertheless, in these times, when one distinguished writer has 
thought fit to give us a philosophy of clothes, and another a system 
of ethics based upon the idea of ‘ culture’; when there is a grow- 
ing tendency in the scientific thought of the age to derive us all 
from an original parent source which is immeasurably inferior 
to the most barbarian and uncultured native oyster of them all— 
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we may enquire into the susceptibility of improvement exhibited 
by that bivalve, without failing in aught of the respect demanded 
by our relations with him, but rather that these may be more 
clearly defined. But lest the reader should suspect a treatise on 
evolution in this article, we premise that we reject the ‘nebular 
hypothesis’, disavow all kinship with ‘ primordial slime’, and 
stand upon the high conservative ground defined in the declara- 
tion of that most ‘ancient’ precursor of Darwin, the renowned 
Pistol—only since fighting is going out of date, we discard the 
sword with which he proposed to open the ‘world mine oyster’, in 
favor of the modern and more potent pen. 

The ultimate destiny of the oyster is forecast throughout his 
entire career ; his whole construction reveals a single purpose— 
living or dead, he was clearly meant for eating. Once settled 
in life, he contents his ambition with keeping ‘open house’, 
though his invitations are issued in much the same spirit as the 
historical one of the spider to the fly: those who enter at his 
door to assist at his table, figure as did Polonius at a ‘ certain 
convocation’ not mentionable to ears polite. By means of the 
powerful muscle which attaches him to his shell—generally. 
called the heart—he can close his door in the presence of 
danger; but usually, the two valves are held slightly apart by 
the elastic ligament in the hinges. The water is carried in 
through this opening by a constant motion of the delicate threads 
which fringe the gills, circulating through and around the animal, 
and bringing the air and food required for its sustenance. The 
true heart is situated in the sac behind the great muscle; the 
stomach and liver below the mouth, and so well furnished is the 
creature for digestion, that, after preparing in his body a dainty 
dish for man’s regalement, he generously throws in enough 
gastric fluid to ensure the eater against disastrous results. 

The reproductive system is complete within each individual. 
The third or fourth year of the oyster’s existence, the ova are 
produced and fertilized, and after having been hatched in the 
gills of the parent, they escape into the white fluid or paste 
which characterizes the oyster when ‘in milk’. This fluid 
speedily hardens into a shell after the young have been spawned, 
and soon they settle down to the life of their ancestors ; attaching 
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theniselves to the bottom, or to any other solid clean substance 
which they may chance to encounter at this stage of their exist- 
ence. It is upon the understanding of this condition that the 
whole system of oyster culture depends ; and the system, roughly 
stated, may-be said to consist in the artificial provision of clean 
bedding as an inducement to the young castaways to locate. 

The young oysters are spawned any time between the months 
of July and August inclusive; the precise period being deter- 
mined by external conditions, such as the temperature of the 
season, the character of the ground, the depth of the water, ete. 
Provision must be made for the securing of, first—a sufficient 
amount of spawn, by affording the parent oysters every oppor- 
tunity for its formation and emission ; and, second—a suitable 
resting place, free from slime, when the ‘spat’ shall be ready to 
strike. Upon the approach of warm weather, about May, the 
first month in which the mystic ‘ R’ is lacking — the harvesting 
season being over, the seed is sown and the ground prepared for 
the new crop. To facilitate the spawning, the growing beds are 
‘combed’ over with dredges having large open meshes, through 
which the smaller oysters pass readily, while at the same time 
they are lifted out of the mud, cleansed of slime, and scattered 
loosely over the bottom. By the same operation the larger 
clusters are taken and separated, to be used in stocking less pro- 
lific beds, while the natural enemies of the oyster are also caught 
and killed. These weeds, so to speak — though the term fails to 
do full justice to their mischievous influence upon this subaqueous 
farming — consist of star-fish, whelks and drills, of which the 
first named are by far the most destructive, and might indeed be 
more aptly likened toa plague of locusts or Kansas grasshoppers, 
in the ravages of which they are capable. This harrowing, as it 
were, removes them, while it leaves the ground prepared to 
receive the more profitable crop of spat, and secures to the 
already growing crop of seed the requisite space and other 
conditions favorable to its development. 

As soon as the oysters are found to be in readiness to spawn, 
the new beds are made ready for the reception of the young spat 
when they shall begin to strike. For this purpose the debris of 
previous crops, consisting of shells of oysters, clams, scollops, 
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ete, which have been cleansed by exposure to sun and rain, 
together with gravel of different sizes, is used. It is important, 
as experience has proved, that these ‘ stools’, as they are called, 
should be of unequal sizes; the irregularities of bottom surface 
thus obtained serve to retain the young spat, which might other- 
wise be borne away from the ground prepared for them by the 
action of currents during the period of their free existence, and 
ensures their striking within the territory over which the oyster 
planter has authority. Nota little nicety of judgment is required 
in order to determine the precise time, place, and constituents of 
this preparation of the field, which shall yield the best and most 
abundant result for the care and labor bestowed upon it. 

In about ten days or a fortnight after the young oysters fasten, 
they may be seen on any clean bright substance, such as the 
white inner surface of a shell, as small brown spots. By the 
next season they will have increased to the size of a chestnut, 
which they also nearly resemble in shape, except that the thick 
and thin parts are reversed. At this stage they are ‘seed’, and 
the combing process already mentioned is applied in this, as 
well as in the two succeeding years of their growth. They are 
then ready for transplanting to some good fattening water, and 
in another year are fit for market. A very necessary formality 
is yet to be undergone, indicating the transition of our bivalve to 
the realm, ‘not where he eats, but is eaten’. In the career of 
the educated oyster, it is more frequently at the close of existence 
than at the other end that he receives a name; and thongh it is 
claimed for him that he is the product of an advanced civilization, 
this is often determined according to the well-known usage of 
uncivilized peoples, by what figure he may chance to make as an 
adult. If he improves his opportunities and rounds out well, he 
may hope for the high distinction of fulfilling his destiny in a 
‘Saddle-Rock roast’; albeit it is a well ascertained fact that a 
single New York restaurant could not be supplied by that 
famous bed with a tenth of the oysters offered under that name 
at its counter. In nothing is the tendency to simulate and 
classify, characteristic of civilization, more marked than in 


_ oysters ; yet while we must admit the excellence of the average 


obtained through its influence, it is still difficult to forbear an 
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occasional regret for the sacrifice of character and individuality 
which the process entails. We acquiesce in the result only 
insomuch as it may offer a solution of the problem of proyi- 
sioning the great commercial centre of the country; but we may 
still reserve a personal preference (which no Baltimorean will 
challenge) for that fit adjunct to terrapin and canvass-back, the 
luscious native product of the home water —a sufficient causa 
belli to set two sovereign states by the ears ! 

From the civilization which engenders these pseudo Saddle- 
rocks and Shrewsburys, along with many other ‘spurious appella- 
tions void of truth’, we come back naturally, and with a 
grateful heart as well, to the watery realm where the perfect 
oyster reigns by right of heredity—the lower Chesapeake and its 
tributaries. Within this noble expanse, all the requisites of its 
production are supplied by nature, in the proximity of the 
ocean brine, combined with the constant torrent of fresh water 
brought down by the bold Virginia rivers from the mountains, 
Within the submerged valleys bounded by their banks, and swept 
by their strong tides and currents, flourish and multiply the 
delicious mollusca, which in these latitudes are exempt, or nearly 
so, from the ravages of the natural enemies which so vex the 
life of their northern cousins. These beds were estimated 
before the war to cover an area of 2,000,000 acres, with an 
average of 400 bushels of oysters to the acre; and the revenue 
derived from them was deemed in itself sufficient for the 
payment of the State debt. On either shore of the bay — from 
Tangier Sound to Lynnhaven, from Hampton Bar to Cherrystone 
— the names, so familiar to the epicures, packers and restaura- 
tewrs of Baltimore and Norfolk, as designating their respective 
favorites, have here geographical rather than gastronomic sig- 
nificance, and relate to culinary matters not more directly than 
does the initial clause of Mrs. Glass’s oft-quoted recipe for 
cooking carp—‘ first catch your fish’. As many of our readers 
may not be familiar with the processes, the modes of life 
and aspects of human nature lying within the limits of this 
injunction as applied to oysters, some facts concerning the modus 
operandi may be of interest. 

From Baltimore, a night’s run by steamer down the bay 
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brings the traveller into the midst of scenes and types of 
humanity which seem almost antipodal to those he has so 
recently left. The early morning light reveals an expanse of 
broad briny water and long lines of pine-clad shore, apparently 
as tenantless almost as when the stout old filibuster Captain 
Smith ran his plucky pinnace in here and stood godfather to 
Stingray Point, just looming grayly behind its light yonder to 
the southward. An occasional canoe propelled by some matuti- 
nal oysterman, is sufficiently like the aboriginal craft to sustain, 
and even heighten the illusion. Nor are the signs of habitation 
on shore as yet discernible—only sand-beach and marsh, with 
interminable pines beyond. But the light strengthens momen- 
tarily, and as we head into the land, small cottages begin to 
detach here and there from the sombre background, indicating 
the presence of the hardy folk, who boast little substance apart 
from that which lies even now beneath the dark green water 
which our paddles are churning into seething, crackling foam. 
And now we are recalled from noting these impressions by the 
hoarse note of our steam-whistle signalling a landing ; we are 
wondering by what process of clairvoyance the wheelsman ever 
made out the locality, when gradually we raise a small weather- 
stained house of unpairited boards, standing apparently far out 
in the water at the end of a dotted line connecting it with the 
shore. This last turns out to be a long pier of piles, by which the 
warehouse at its head is also supported. Alongside of the pier- 
head, some long, narrow boats, with raking masts, are moored, and 
upon it are grouped perhaps half a dozen human figures, wearing 
the peculiar listless air of men to whom sleep is still a memory of 
the recent past, and ablutions and breakfast, aspirations belong- 
ing as yet to a remote and problematical future. Weather- 
beaten and wity-bearded, with a disposition to scale about the 
nose, and a trifle sallow of tint withal, are these representatives 
of the soil—for tine ‘ ague fever’ season is but just over ; their 
costume proclaims them to have dealings rather with the water 
than the land; oiled-duck habiliments are evidently the mode 
hereaway. The prevalence of bold water throughout all this 
region, in the shape of the numerous and navigable bays, creeks 
and estuaries which indent the coast, has given a semi-amphibious 
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character to the population which is quite distinctive; the 
narrow peninsulas lying between have almost no interior, and 
the necessities of every-day life render the people expert sailors 
almost from the cradle. 

We land here, though the name by which the steamboat people 
designate the point belongs more properly to the village of 
Urbanna, distant by the road more thana mile. The inhabitants 
of the latter place are, however, careful to observe a distinction 
due to the pretensions of their burg. Seen from the river, it is 
a pretty place; its old-fashioned houses embowered in noble 
sycamores and paper-mulberries, and straggling downward from 
a succession of knolls, to the shore of a winding creek nearly 
land-locked. The town was laid out in the same year with 
Philadelphia, and was a shipping port of some importance in the 
colonial times, when the English traders used to load there with 
tobacco. During the war it sustained a shelling of several hours’ 
duration, the traces of which may still be seen in the walls of 
some of the houses ; a grass-grown fortification, dating from the 
same period, commands the approach by water at the mouth of 
the creek. But it has long since fallen behind its illustrious 
contemporary city ; even the Baltimore boats which formerly gave 
an air of business to its water-front twice a week, now stop out- 
side on their trips, at the landing already mentioned, and the 
harbor can boast no more imposing craft than an occasional 
oyster or wood vessel. Urbanna to-day enjoys the dubious 
distinction of being ‘a finished town’—from which, not even 
the feature of a new steam saw-mill quite redeems it. Some 
years ago a packing enterprise was started here with fair prospects 
of success, one would think, since the soil produces well the 
different varieties of fruits and vegetables used in the trade, and 
oysters were to be found at the very door. The project came to 
an end, however, owing to some complications in the association, 
and the packing-house now stands in, vindication of the views of 
ultra local conservatives touching the abomination of new-fangled 
innovations. 

But we may not stop to explore the traditions, recent or remote, 
of this ‘olden burg’, howsoever interesting they might prove; 
so we take the road to ‘ Pinetop’—as the narrow peninsula is 
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called which runs down to Stingray; and diverging into ‘Sheeps- 
head Neck’, bring up finally at ‘ Lawson’s’ on Lockley’s Creek. 
This point is a rendezvous for oystermen from miles around 
about. A long marshy spit, well timbered with pines, runs far 
out into the river, and forms a natural breakwater against the 
sea, which the easterly winds bring in through ‘the capes’. 
This is Parrott’s Island, divided from the mainland only by a 
narrow thoroughfare, where the forces of old ocean, after much 
battering and rebuff, have finally breached the wall. Beyond 
this channel is Mill Creek ; across the broad water are the Coro- 
tomon River and Carter’s Creek, while higher up on our side 
are Michum’s and Whiting’s — familiar names all to Baltimore 
restaurateurs. We are in the home of the oyster; all surround- 
ings, animate and inanimate, are redolent of its presence. The 
shells of by-gone generations strew the shore, and whiten the 
shallow bottom over which the clear waves are rolling in. From 
Lawson’s porch on a clear day, for miles the river may be seen 
dotted with boats, and beyond its mouth, the line of the offing, 
white with sails of dredging schooners. Here and there, close 
in to shore, the masts of some oyster ‘ pungy’ tower amidst a 
fleet of the smaller craft which surround her, like so many 
buzzards about a carcase. From her maintopmast-head her 
color is flying, and from all sides the boats congregate, so long 
as this signal proclaims to whom it may concern that the skipper 
still lacks some bushels of his cargo. 

It is a ‘fresh’ day when we arrive ; the boats are not out, but . 
are hauled up on rollers, or riding at moorings a little way out 
from shore. These are uniform in principle of construction, 
though varying greatly in size and beauty of model ; all are true 
canoes, developed from the original Indian pattern, but retaining 
most of its characteristics—the service to which they are applied 
having determined the adoption of this peculiar build. The 
hulls are hollowed out of from two to three pine-trees, and 
measure from twenty to forty feet in length, being narrow in 
proportion. This form enables them to lie compactly together, 
and to pass easily in and out when unloading, while their smooth 
bottoms inside admit of the use of a shovel in taking up the 

‘cargo. Besides, their length and weight secure the important 
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consideration of steadiness when at work in a ‘chop sea’, and 
these features combined with their great depth of keel render 
them also quite ‘stiff’ and very smart sailors—in working to 
windward especially. The kelson is first cut out of one piece, to 
which the sides are secured by strong wooden pins ; then the hull 
is properly shaped inside and out, and built up fore and aft by 
means of narrow strips to the desired gunwale-line. A stout 
oaken keel is attached by dowels; stem and stern-post of the 
same material are added, and two strong seats in which the masts 
are to be stepped, are arranged—one well in the head, the other 
just forward of the stern-sheets. The gunwale is strengthened all 
round by a strip, and a ‘ wash-board’ sloping inward and upward, 
rests upon short timbers, which extend down inside to the bilge; 
there remains but to add a stern-locker, to serve also as a seat to 
the helmsman, and the hull is completed. The rig is no less 
distinctive: this consists, usually, of two triangular sprit-sails— 
the foresail being the larger—and a jib or ‘jigger’. The last 
name is given to a small sail of the same pattern as the others, 
but run out forward, and doing duty, when under all sail, asa 
jib. This rig enables the oysterman to shorten sail in stormy 
weather by substituting successively his smaller sails for the 
larger, until, if need be, he carries his jigger alone. Most of the 
canoes of the present day have adopted the rudder, but within 
the writer’s recollection, a broad-bladed oak paddle was the 
uniform steering apparatus. Many oystermen still prefer it, 
especially when beating, as the great length of the canoes renders 
them slow ‘in stays’, and by means of the paddle they can be 
worked round more expeditiously. The paddle is also useful in 
shoving over the flats and in sculling, in both of which processes 
these boatmen are most expert; they rarely use the paddle as 
such, its great length and weight rendering it a most unwieldy 
implement. Their sculling rises to the dignity of a fine art; 
being performed with only the apex of the stern-post as 
a fulerum. To the unskilled amateur, the feat is about as 
practicable as playing the violin at sight; the paddle invariably 
slips off its purchase at the second stroke, and the performer is 


lucky if he escapes a tumble overboard ; but an adept will thus. 


propel a heavy canoe through the water with considerable speed, 
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and with an easy, graceful movement of the body which the 
writer could never sufficiently admire. 

The familiar features of a country store are largely modified 
at Lawson’s by the surrounding; the ordinary wares of rural 
haberdashery being visible, but subordinate. Kedge-anchors 
and coils of rope occupy the corners; galvanized iron rowlocks, 
rudder-irons, mast-rings and tackle-blocks adorn the shelves, 
while from the rafters of this salt water bazaar depend heavy 
oyster boots, oiled duck pea-coats and ‘sou-westers’. Similar 
habiliments, the worse for wear, prevail in the costume of the 
inmates, a motley crowd of various types, sizes and complexions, 
the negro element predominating. These are congregated 
around the red-hot stove in the middle of the room ; noisily 
chatting and laughing, as only negroes can laugh, at an occa- 
sional joke, the point of which is not always evident to the 
Caucasian sense. We make our way through the throng, and 
are presented in due form to the genius loci, Tom Lawson. 

A character is Tom—even in this region so teeming with 
strongly accentuated personal types. Volatile, garrulous and 
demonstrative to a proverb, with a word for everybody, from 
the circuit judge to the most tatterdemallion ‘cull-boy’ at his 
counter, and a favorite alike with all — he is obviously the right 
man in the right place. Bustling about his store, in a short 
kersey pea-jacket, his well-worn slouch hat upon the back of his 
black bullet-head; hands, eyes and tongue never a moment 
still — such is Tom Lawson in the outer man. For the rest, he 
is endowed with a convulsive humor,and a fund of anecdote 
which seems inexhaustible, and is withal as long-headed a 
fellow as you will meet in a day’s travel. Though so closely 
identified with nautical interests, and passing the major part of 
his waking hours but just above high-water mark, Tom enter- 
tains a wholesome dread of the element- whence he derives so 
large a share of his sustenance. He might be likened to that 
mysterious amphibion of the showman which ‘cannot live upon 
land and dies in the water’. 

After some interchange of civilities, and having comforted the 
inner man with a drop of Lawson’s best whiskey, we proceed to 
inspect the field preparatory to getting to work. In bridging 
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over the difficulty—never a trivial one—of getting the first subject 
to pose, our host is invaluable. An ancient negro who has just 
entered the store seems to afford good material. Tom undertakes 
the initiatory diplomatic step in this wise :— 

‘Uncle Tasker, this gentleman wants to take your photograph, 
I reckon you know his father’. 

The veteran scans our person somewhat dubiously ; we begin 
to think it is ‘a water-haul’: but Lawson knows his ground, 
Being further enlightened as to our antecedents, ‘ Uncle Tasker’ 
shows signs of relenting. 

‘Yase, boss’ —‘ boss’ is the compromise nowadays with the 
darkey of the old regime, between the discarded ‘ marster’ and 
anything more progressive —‘ Yase, boss, I did use to know 
yo’ pa mighty well when we was bofe on us boys togedder. I’se 
been wrassle wid ’im many a time—fro ’im down too! How 
you lef? ’im? He mus’ be gittin’ right smart ole now — like 
me’. 

Lawson sees an opening and ‘goes for’ it. ‘ Well, he aint 
as young as he used to be, but he aint forgot his old friends; 
’twould please him mightily to see your picture, Uncle Tasker’, 

The subject still demurs that he ‘ aint fittin’ to have his 
picture took’. ‘You oughter ’a gin me a chance to fix myse’f 
up fuss, boss — dese yer close is full o’ oshter-mud, an’ dey aint 
nuffin mo’n rags noway — what I gwine look like so?’ 

Tom descants upon the dignity of labor, and the especial 
veneration in which the habiliments of toil are held by our 
ancestor. The veteran is convinced, and we proceed to immor- 
talize him — greatly to the edification of the ‘assistance’, who 
regard the process as something akin to black art. One or two 
venture diffidently to cite a precedent, which turns out to be 
photographic, since ‘dat da man had his apparatusses an’ 
contraptions, an’ dis yer one do it jes so by markin’ wid a pencil’. 
One daring thinker traces a connection between the novel craft 
and sign-painting, and informs the artist that if he had only 
come sooner he could have ‘ had all the work he wanted, markin’ 
names on “ cooners” (canoes) at a quarter apiece!’ Another, who 
is clearly in the comic line —an ‘end man’, as it were—keeps 
up a running commentary as the work progresses, which evokes 
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much laughter from his companions, and from the sitter some 
reproving glances —a trifle dashed with consciousness, be it 
avowed, of a position presumably derogatory to his dignity. 
Tasker Lewis is the representative of a rare class—an old 
oysterman. Such are the hardships of the calling, that those 
engaged in it usually become infirm about middle life, when 
they either quit the water entirely, or degenerate into fishermen. 
Tasker is well entered in the sixties; and though he confesses 
that he ‘aint’ much ’count no mo’ dese days’, he displays 
evidences of what must have been gigantic strength in his 
prime. We can well credit his claim to having treated our 
progenitor to some back-falls in the time when they ‘ was bofe 
boys togedder ’. , 
That oystering is no child’s play may be inferred when we 
consider that it implies exposure to all weathers, and at the most 
inclement season of the year, in open boats a mile or more from 
shore; and that the oysterman must be handling all day long his 
tongs, which are dripping with water and often sleeted with ice. 
Many of them besides traverse daily a distance of eight or ten 
miles in going to their boats and returning; these must take 
breakfast by candle-light, and remain abroad until after dark. 
Yet in spite of its hardships, the calling is by far the most 
popular one in all this section; landowners complain that the 
laboring class is thoroughly demoralized through its influence. 
Every negro who has the means to purchase, or the skill to 
construct a boat, takes to the river upon the approach of the 
first month ‘ with an R in it’, and continues, unless frozen out, 
to ply the avocation until May. Two causes have contributed 
to this result—both consequences nevertheless of the war, which, 
while it led to the emancipation of the negro population, also 
relieved the oysters of these waters of the drain to which they 
were before subject, and permitted the beds to repopulate to an 
enormous extent. But reciprocally, the prostrate condition finan- 
cially in which the termination of hostilities found this country, 
necessitated the development of some industry from which a 
revenue could be at once derived. The freedmen were naturally 
averse at first to taking service under their former owners, but 
preferred the seeming independence of a calling in which the 
25 
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interest was purely individual ; on the other hand, the proprie- 
tors of large tracts of land found themselves without the meang 
of cultivating them to advantage; in many instances they also 
were driven to the water in order to procure the means of getting 
‘a start’ in life. The river was open and free to all comers, 
and the yield enormous and very profitable; traditions are 
extant of thirty, forty, and even fifty dollar ‘jags’ rewarding 
the day’s labor of a single tongman at that period. Nothing 
approximate to these figures is possible now; under a system 
which restricts each man’s interest in the crop to the gathering 
in of the harvest, many of the best beds are already depopulated, 
and with each successive season the oystermen complain that 
they must lengthen the shafts of their tongs—having to seek 
their supplies in constantly deepening water—while the price per 
bushel seems to have diminished in direct ratio with the catch ; 
though this is probably only true in the individual sense, 
because of the increase in the number of those engaged in the 
calling. The legal measures adopted for the protection of this 
industry are limited to the prohibition of dredging within the 
rivers, ard the restriction of the operations of the tongman to 
the season from September to April inclusive; within the 
excluded time, however, they are still permitted to take up 
oysters to the amount of two bushels per diem to each family, for 
food. In the early part of the season, before the vessels arrive, 
the oystermen begin to transfer their spoils from the open 
water to the shallow creeks, where the fresher water causes them 
to improve rapidly. These oysters, known in the trade as 
‘plants’, command a higher price than ‘rocks’; the average 
figures are about thirty-five and forty cents a bushel respectively. 
The product of these waters finds its principal market in 
Baltimore, but many cargoes are shipped to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and even so far north as the New England ports. In 
the Northern market there is a marked preference for rounded 
oysters growing singly, over clusters or the elongated type; but 
the Baltimore skippers, who buy for packing, do not usually 
insist upon this distinction. 

At stated times the tongmen are required by law to report to 
inspectors, who in each township keep a register of the boats 
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and men, the number of bushels they have severally taken up 
and planted. But this law is rendered somewhat inoperative by 
the strong esprit de corps which pervades this population, as 
well as by its scattered condition. Your oysterman is constitu- 
tionally intolerant of interference, unless in the matter of 
unlawful dredging or of encroachments upon the sanctity of his 
bedded preémption. His abhorrence of restriction here resembles 
closely that of the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ in the matter of religion— 
being directed against the practice rather than the principle, and 
even then only as applied to himself; hence obscurities as to 
meum and tuum are not altogether unknown, 

The oysterman begins his career early in life as a ‘ cull-boy’, 
in which capacity his function is to separate the oysters from the 
‘dead-shells’ upon which they form. During this apprentice- 
ship his services are valued at about fifty cents a day ; formerly 
a ‘tub’ of oysters was the compensation. He has the perquisite, 
moreover, of eating as many oysters as he likes, which diet he 
ekes out with candy and ‘horse-cakes’ from the store. The 
cull-boy is usually a scare-crow youngster, destined to emerge 
from his chrysalis of rags and river-mud into the ‘tall young 
oysterman’ of a subsequent season —a true gamin, to whom the 
problem of life presents few difficulties. What becomes of 
him in summer we cannot.say; but the term we use in intro- 
ducing him is eminently suggestive of a calling for which his 
outward features would seem to qualify him. 

After some days spent in sketching the objects of interest at 
and about Lawson’s, and in gleaning such information as we 
have herein presented, we made appointment with some of our 
new friends to take passage in their canoe and spend a day 
studying the life out at the rocks. We arrived upon the 
ground a little after sunrise, yet found quite a fleet already con- 
gregated there, the men joking and ‘chaffing’ as they worked. 
The day was, fortunately for the writer, a mild one, and so calm 
that conversation was easily practicable, even when the interval 
between the boats was considerable. Before our tongs were 
lowered we could discern plainly the features of the bottom six- 
teen feet below; dark forests of sea-weed interspersed with 
patches of white sand—the cover in which lay our helpless game. 
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But Jack Miller and John Smith had not come out to study 
marine geography, and proceeded forthwith to ‘astonish the 
natives’ in the most matter-of-fact style; raking them up from 
their quiet abode and rattling them down by dozens upon the 
‘culling-board’. Meanwhile we made such notes of the scene 
as benumbed fingers permitted; stopping more than once to 
warm our pencil-hand, or to bandy a little good-natured chaff 
with the inmates of some neighboring boat. So the time wore 
on untél dinner was declared to be in order. Another canoe 
made fast alongside of our own, and each man produced his 
contribution to the bill of fare. This, with the single exception 
of our own share, consisted of corn-bread, fried ‘ middling’ and 
sweet potatoes—all cold. A few oysters ‘on the half-shell ’ sup- 
plemented the repast, though the others seemed to care but little 
for these delicacies, and attacked their plain fare with appetites 
of men who had fairly earned their dinner and meant to claim 
the wage. Yet these men were among the most prosperous of 
the community; one of them being master of the largest and 
best-appointed canoe at the station, and owning besides a good 
farm of several hundred acres. Our proffered flask was generally 
declined, nor did any of the jugs produced contain aught more 
enlivening than ‘Adam’s ale’, a fact somewhat remarkable in 
view of the general hardship and few creature comforts embraced 
in the calling. The negroes are less abstemious, though evcu 
among them intemperance is exceptional, a ‘dram’ after work 
being their usual indulgence before setting out for home. During 
a sojourn of nearly three weeks the writer witnessed but a single 
instance of intoxication at Lawson’s. 

But our companions have discussed, and rather more briefly 
than we have done here, their repast, and are again at work. 
Our own being over for the day, we are beginning to think 
fondly of Lawson’s comfortable interior, when- the keen eyes of 
Jack Miller descry a schooner flying her color in Mill Creek. 
Already the news has reached some of the boats further out; 
sails are unfurling here and there, and spreading to the breeze. 
We lose no time in getting ours set, and stand in for the 
thoroughfare—Jack at the helm and Smith on the lookout—for 
the tide is ebb, and it will be touch-and-go if we scrape through 
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the narrow and tortuous passage with our laden boat. For so 
nice a piece of steering our pilot reverts to first principles —a 
paddle. We seize the opportunity to sketch him in hastily. 
The keel is grating constantly on the bottom, and our boat steers 
badly, frequently requiring to be shoved in obedience to the 
commands ‘Ease her !’ or ‘Hold your luff!’ as the case may be. 
At length we slip into deep water. The clamor behind our back 
from aboard the schooner becomes more and more distinctly 
audible; as a few hurried strokes complete our sketch, ‘Come 
bout, Jack!’ is the hail from forward ; a jibing sail compels 
profound obeisance, and we round to in the midst of a busy 
scene. 

The schooner lies at anchor, hemmed in all round by canoes 
several tiers deep; her deck crowded with men. One might 
readily fancy her a prize to Malay pirates —an impression to 
which the long proa-like canoes, with their raking masts and 
swarthy crews, lend color. A fall is rigged out on either side, 
and a man at each calls and notes the ‘tally’ as the tubs are 
hoisted up and dumped into the hold. Each cargo is rated by 
the captain before it is received, according to its quality, or in 
some cases declined altogether. The men style such a mishap 
‘getting a horse to ride’, though the relation between the fact 
and the figure seems not quite clear. As fast as the boats are 
unloaded, their owners are paid off, and retire to make way for 
others in rotation. We are too late to hope for a market, and 
decide to await a more convenient season. Our cargo is shovelled 
overboard again in two lots, where Miller and Smith respectively 
claim proprietorship in the bottom, and we turn our prow home- 
wards, ° 

There was no dearth of material in the way of character 
sketches among these ‘toilers of the sea’, and our sketch-book 
was filled long ere the field was exhausted. ‘Ce n’est que le 
prémier pas qui cote’; and the veteran Tasker having broken the 
ice, we were beset daily with petitions for the distinction of a 
sitting. Rather curious were the terms in which some of these 
requests were couched, the candidate usually suggesting the 
peradventure that some peculiarity of feature or costume might 
transcend the capacity of art to render! Moses Robinson, the 
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‘end-man’, of whom mention has already been made, stipulated 
permission to sing, and enlivened the exercise of the sister Muse 
with a display of harmonics in which the bass tones were a 
prominent feature. Lawson has since inforfmed us that. this 
accomplished artiste has enriched his repertory of character 
delineations with an imitation of our professional self, and that 
he sketches his comrades with ‘ fire-coal’ to their infinite enter- 
tainment. A lithe young fellow with rings in his ears, a dandy 
evidently, enquired by proxy if it were possible to portray him 
‘settin’ on the starn of his cooner’. Another, whose attire was 
a marvel of patchwork, and who was clearly a philosopher of 
the Diogenes sort in other respects as well, petitioned for a pipe, 
which plea we, as a fellow-devotee of the weed, most cheerfully 
granted. To our surprise, none of the junior faction of cull- 
boys could by any consideration be induced to pose, but a 
solution of the mystery was afforded by the philosopher, John 
Jackson, during a walk homewards one evening. It may be 
that the companionship of smoke caused him to wax thus confi- 
dential, though we reserve a private impression that Diogenes 
so far relaxed the discipline of his sect as to be further influenced 
by the desire to separate himself in our estimation from the 
unthinking herd. 

‘You see, sah’, said John, ‘some o’ dese yer young folks is 
bin a argumentin’ ’mongst deyselves ’bout all dat da you bin 
doin’ on down dyar at Mis’ Lawson’ sto’, an’ dey’s done got mo’ 
fool notions ’n ’nough in dey hade. Dey’s feared you tryin’ to 
fix some way to git a hitch on ’em; some say you want git ’em 
in de army; some “low you wuckin’ some kind o’ conjuration on 
’em. J tell em dey fool, but you know how some niggers is; 
dey aint got good sense no way. Bob Scott, he know ’tis so, 
jis ‘like I tell you—aint I bin sesso fo’ now, Bob?’ 

Bob assents sheepishly, as a man not yet quite capable of 
forsaking the traditions of his fathers, nor of proving recreant to 
the cherished dogmas of his race, but overawed in the presence 
ofa superior mind. Since their daily walk and conversation lay 
together, we hazard the conjecture that some of our sage’s efforts 
were for Bob’s personal behoof. 

Before taking leave of this community we must not omit 
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mention of a prominent character, without which any notes of 
its personnel would be incomplete. Cuffee Washington, a ‘ born 
thrall’? and all unlettered, seems nevertheless to us to have 
fairly grasped the idea of what constitutes true conservatism. A 
noteworthy fact in his record is that he voluntarily divided with 
his former owner all profits from his labor during the season 
immediately succeeding the war. In manner he is courtly in 
the extreme, though his fondness for magniloquent forms of 
expression sometimes embarrasses the average comprehension. 
It is his especial pride to be accounted a law-abiding citizen of 
the commonwealth, in which character he thus defined to us his 
position :— 

‘You onderstand, boss, as a Virginnyman and a citizen, I has 
always contempted to act accordin’ as the law has made and pro- 
vided. As a slave man, I endeavored so to coincide as appinted 
by the law, and also by the words of the Scripture, which say, 
“Servants, obey yo’ marsters.” When the wa’ was goin’ on, I 
could a gone to the Yankees, as many done when they was in 
the county and goin’ up and down the river; but I had too 
much respect for the law to do so. My ole marster he raised 
me and larnt me all what I know; and when the hard times 
come ’pon him in his ole age, I considered as how it was no mo’n 
my duty for to help him to git a start again. Sense the wa’ 
have made me free, an’ I am my own man under the law, I does 
yit endeavor to deserve the law in fo’ce, and to exonerate all my 
’sponsibilities as a good citizen’. 

‘Sir’, said the eminent Virginian already quoted on the sub- 
ject, ‘oysters gave us such men as George Washington!’ Fol- 
lowing out the analogy, may we not be pardoned for referring 
what likeness of result we note in the humbler representative of 
the name to the same parent cause? Within the limits of his 
understanding, it cannot be uttered to the reproach of stanch old 
Cuffee that he has failed in aught of his duty; nor would it be 
easy to indicate a truer line than that which he has laid down 
and followed. A true and loyal heart beats within thy dusky 
bosom, honest Cuffee! Thou art indeed a not unworthy citizen 
of the brave old Commonwealth, nor undeserving of a place 
among her sons, whose deeds proclaim the generous nurture of 
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her tidewater. So long as their fame and thine shall endure, her 
destiny can never be hopeless, however overcast. The name 
thou bearest, and which is blazoned on the prow of thy ‘ cooner’, 
is not all that distinguishes thee from thy fellows. Thou hast 
no need to go outside of thy daily walk to seek the origin of thy 
species. Meaner men may have sprung from formless slime; 
but for the production of thy sort, we have it upon high 
authority, ‘native and to the manner born’, there must be a 
progenitor no less noble or illustrious than a prime Chesapeake 
oyster ! 





Arr. VII.—1. The Greek Testament, with a critically revised 
Text, &c. By Henry Alford. 


2. Commentary on First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley. 


3. Acts of the Apostles explained. By Joseph Addison Alex- 
ander. 


4. Gnomon of New Testament. By John Albert Bengel. 


5. Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles and Epistles. By 
Hermann Olshausen. 


6. An Exposition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
Charles Hodge, D. D. 


In a previous number of the SourHERN REviEew (October 
1876) we have endeavored to exhibit the teaching of our Lord 
in reference to the doctrine of a future life; the manner in which, 
by his instructions, he brings life and immortality to light in 
his gospel. 

Of interest following this, is the inquiry as to that of his 
accredited messengers upon the same subject. How do they 
reiterate his instructions? Were they commissioned to give 
new and additional information on this subject? What position 
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does the doctrine hold in their system, and what are some of the 
modes in which it is exhibited ? 

Introductory to this is the fact of the resurrection. This fact 
does not strictly belong either to the teaching of the Master or 
to that of his Apostles; at the same time it cannot be entirely 
excluded from either. His declarations are always looking for- 
ward, as are theirs looking back to it. He appeals to it as a 
future authentication of his doctrine; they appeal to it as a 
past authentication of theirs. It may thus properly receive dis- 
tinct consideration. The last discourse before the crucifixion, 
and thus immediately preceding this event, gives assurance to 
the twelve of reunion in the many mansions; speaks of the fruit 
of the vine to be partaken of in the kingdom above; and almost 
with the last breath, assurance is given to the dying malefactor 
of admission to paradise. The resurrection itself has its eviden- 
tial bearing upon the question of man’s future life. This may 
be heightened by other things said or done in connection with 
it. To these we now direct our examination. 

First, then, we may say that one most striking peculiarity of 
this event, in its bearing upon the question of the possibility of 
the restoration after bodily death, of bodily life to the human 
race, consists in the permanency of its result. It was a resur- 
rection to a life which did not terminate — a restored life which 
knew of no subsequent death. Herein it differs from those 
already mentioned, of the daughter of Jairus, of the son of the 
widow of Nain, and of Lazarus; from similar miraculous resur- 
rections of the Old and New Testament. These as to the effect, 
while real, were temporary. The release from the power of 
death and the grave was but for a limited period. The persons 
restored to life all died again. Jesus rose from the dead to die 
no more, with an immortal life. He did not, like Enoch and 
Elijah, pass from earth to heaven without death. He did not, 
like Lazarus and others, rise to a briefly prolonged mortal life ; 
he died and rose again, and passed alive from earth to heaven. 
He thus gave assurance in his departure of his continued 
existence ; that he would at some time in the future reappear in 
bodily form to his followers. In these striking respects the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is an event in human history unique 
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and unexampled, without parallel even in the domain of 
recorded supernatural intervention. 

Now, this event by itself, and apart from any declarations 
preceding or following, has a significance of the deepest interest 
to the human race. It carries with it its own natural and 
necessary inference. What has been may be again. The actual 
occurrence of such fact in the past involves the possibility of its 
recurrence in the future. Just as we argue from the simple fact 
of any natural event, that such event may again take place, go 
do we from this of the resurrection. Of course this does not of 
itself, and simply in its past occurrence, prove that such fact will 
certainly again take place, but that it may; that there is a possi- 
bility of it, that its supposition does not involve an impossibility, 
All the difficulties, real or imaginary, physical or metaphysical, 
are immediately disposed of, swept away at once and for ever by 
the event itself, as it actually takes place, or as proved to have 
taken place at some time in the past. This is the evidential 
force of the resurrection of Jesus Christ upon the question of 
that of his followers or of the race. He, a partaker of human 
nature, died and revived, and in bodily form rose to heaven. 
As did he, so may others, partakers of that same nature, have 
evidence in this event of such capacity. 

Looking thus at this event, we can see that it constitutes a 
new and wonderful revelation of the capacity of human nature 
to live after physical death — to enter upon an existence which 
to us has no known termination. ‘The resurrection of Jesus 
Christ’, says a living writer, ‘ if assumed to be true, does present 
actual scientific evidence for immortality. An illustration will 
make my meaning clear. Whether or not life can be evolved 
from non-living matter, is a subject of debate ; but it is admitted 
on all hands, that if a single living creature can be produced 
under conditions that exclude the presence of living germs, then 
the controversy is settled. So too in the same way, if any man 
known to be dead and buried, did rise again, and did think and 
act and speak in his own proper personality, then immortality, 
in the scientific use of the word, is thereby proved. Science may 
refuse to listen to arguments derived from men’s hopes and 
beliefs ; but if it refuses to listen to arguments which profess to 
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rely upon facts, it ceases to be science’. This we may say is not 
only the dictate of science, but of that upon which all science 
rests, good sense, rationality—an element too often forgotten, not 
by true science, but by many of its professed votaries. 

Now it is manifest from the narratives of the New Testament 
writers, that the evidential as well as the moral importance of 
this fact was distinctly recognized. This may be seen in the 
means employed to certify the minds of contemporaries as to its 
undoubted occurrence and to secure its transmission. First, 
there is the variety of appearances and of incidents connected 
with them: sometimes to one, sometimes to two, sometimes to 
the whole number of Apostles; sometimes later to only a portion ;° 
once at least to what would seem to have been the believing 
portion of the Galilean community, and again to that of Jeru- 
salem and its vicinity. ‘These were to persons by whom he was 
well known, his intimate friends and associates, who under the 
circumstances could not have been mistaken. These, moreover, 
were not momentary apparitions. They extended through inter- 
vals sufficient for conversations and explanations of scriptural 
prophecies, involving questions and answers, the impartation of 
specific instruction, sometimes including the taking of food, the 
touching of his person, and establishment of his identity by the 
exhibition of the traces of bodily injuries incident to the cruci- 
fixion ; these various impressions subject to the verifying influence 
of forty days’ trial and testing. We will suppose this evidence 
going before an ordinary jury, scientific or unscientific. How 
ought it be treated? How would it be treated? The answer to 
the latter of these questions might depend upon certain things 
which really ought not make any difference whatever. Suppose, 
for instance, in such case it were stated beforehand that the 
evidence was adduced with specific intent of proving a miracle. 
Numberless questions would immediately arise as to what is a 
miracle, as to whether such a thing could be proved, as to 
whether it was possible apart from certain other things, say the 
giving of a new religion. And in the confusion and prejudice 
called forth, many of the jury would be rendered incapable of 
an intelligent judicial reception of the evidence upon which they 
are called to decide. Whether rationally so or not is another 
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matter. But suppose such evidence be adduced simply to prove 
the personality and living presence of Jesus during the forty 
days of his manifestation, between that first Easter and his 
ascension. Could the matter admit of a rational doubt? 
Prove again in the same way and by like evidence, that three 
days before, he was undoubtedly put to death, and this with such 
particularities and accompaniments that the death was undoubied; 
that all suppositions of only apparent death, of swoon or sus. 
spended animation are perfectly and hopelessly excluded. What 
follows? The miracle as an absolute and necessary inference, as 
a necessary and unavoidable link of connection. There is nota 
* jury in Christendom deserving the name, infidel or Christian, 
that would not be compelled to give a verdict upon one-fiftieth 
of the evidence which thus proves the resurrection — a verdict 
which would deprive an accused person of his property, his 
personal freedom, and even of his life. How many ar 
incarcerated and executed every year upon a tithe of such 
evidence ! 

Returning from this brief digression, we are by it led to see 


the special character of this event and its proof, which constitute 


the evidential keystone of the Christian system. None of the 
witnesses saw it. It was not like other miracles of which we 
have account, and of which men were perceptively cognisant as 
they took place. The evidence is to the reason —a_ necessary 
supernatural inference from natural facts undoubted and unde 
niable. The language of the Roman Governor gives us the 
whole issue, with the evidence for each part of the whole trans- 
action, in a single sentence: ‘One Jesus which was dead, whom 
Paul said was alive’. That he was dead, or that he had been 
dead, the Jews well knew; for they had put him to death, and 
they had taken good care to do their murderous work thoroughly. 
That he was alive, on the other hand, Paul knew; and this not 
only through the evidence of others, but through his own per- 
sonal experience and communion with the risen and living Jesus. 
The resurrection intervening, reconciles the apparently hopeless 
contradiction. The enemies of Jesus prove his death, his 
friends his subsequent life; their combined evidence necessitates 
his resurrection. 
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As to the perpetuation of this event so deeply significant, we 
fnd a twofold provision. First, the definitive arrangement of a 
select body of witnesses to testify that it had taken place. Their 
qualification consisted in their capacity to establish the fact of 
personal identity. The twelve whom he had chosen to be with 
him, had this peculiar qualification ; and with this qualification, 


‘the office and the duty. When it became necessary to fill the 


void created by the treachery of one of their number, selection 
was made out of that portion of the discipleship which had been 
with him from the beginning of his ministry to its close, of 
one who, with the eleven, would be a ‘ witness of the resurrec- 
tin’. The reader does not need to be reminded that the record 
of Apostolic preaching shows that it corresponded with the 
terms of their appointment. 

Still more remarkable was what may be called the unconscious 
provision for the perpetuation of this event in the minds and 
memories of men. The rationale of the change from the seventh 
tothe first day of the week, as given especially to God and to 
man’s higher nature, we are not here called to investigate. We 
simply take the fact that the day on which the risen Master 
met the Apostles at even —how different from that meeting 
at even the Thursday preceding, and on which he met them 
again a week afterwards—became the Lord’s day, the day of 
Christian worship and communion and contribution, the weekly 
memento of the resurrection. Early Christian feeling, indeed, 
soon instituted the more formal and stated annual commemora- 
tion; but that of the week had already been fully established— 
remains permanently an ever-recurring weekly memorial of the 
risen Master and Saviour. 

But this fact, thus weekly and annually commemorated, was, 
as we have seen, constantly testified of in Apostolic preaching 
and instruction. The two main points of interest in that testi- 
mony were, that man is immortal, and that, in the person of 
Jesus Christ, the once dead but now living Saviour, immortality 
is not a curse, but a blessing. How largely their instruction 
was founded upon this doctrinal fact, may be easily recognized 
in the accounts of it given on certain striking occasions, The 
first Christian sermon, in some respects, that of Peter on the day 
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of Pentecost, to his Jewish countrymen, and that subsequently, 
in the ewe of Cornelius, his first instruction to a Gentile 
congregation, may be taken as instances. That of Paul a 
Athens, his defence before Agrippa, and his discussion in the 
fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians, are no less so. Messiah 
crucified and risen from the dead, proved in his rising to be 
Messiah, is presented invariably as the hope and life alike of 
the Jew and Gentile. It may in fact be said, that not only the 
doctrine of immortality, but that every doctrine of Christianity, 
that Christianity itself as a system of belief, as an outward 
organism or as a form of moral and spiritual life, rests upon 
this truth of its risen Head. ‘If Christ be not raised, our 
faith is vain’ —‘ them that have fallen asleep in him have 
perished ’—and all his followers still alive are ‘of all men the 
most to be pitied ’. 

As, however, connected with this fact, there are additional 
items of information, in some of these passages, of a deeply 
interesting character. The passage just alluded to in Corin- 
thians gives us some of these; so with another in Thessalonians, 
Let us look at their substance. 

In doing this, it is to be remembered that the topic of specific 
treatment is that of the future bodily life, not of the race in 
general, but of a class, Christ’s believing people. One single 
sentence in the whole discussion in Corinthians, recognizes a 
connection between the resurrection of Christ and that of men 
as men. But, with that exception, the discussion confines itself 
to that of Christian believers. The occasion of this discussion, 
as of that in Thessalonians, is not distinctly stated. The nature 
of the discussion in both cases, enables us to see with sufficient 
clearness the state of mind to which it is addressed. The 
former and longer of the two naturally claims (first) examination. 

The basis of the discussion is the Gospel or glad message, 
which the writer had proclaimed at an earlier period. This is 
summarized in the facts of the death of Christ for sin, his 
burial and resurrection. The last, as of special interest to the / 
object in view and the state of mind addressed, is substantiated 
by a restatement of some of the evidence upon which it rested: 
first, that of Cephas, then that of five hundred brethren at one 
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time, that of James, that of all the Apostles, and last of all the 

. personal testimony of the writer himself. The fact thus estab- 
lished is pressed to its legitimate consequences: the resurrection 
of others; the removal of all supposed difficulties in the way of 
such result; the propriety and the consistency of Christian 
patience, and endurance of hardship and persecution, in view of 
this anticipated resurrection in the image of the Master. 

Up to this point the object seems to have been to re-establish 
previous convictions and to remove difficulties ; and this by the 
restatement of instruction given at a former period. Beyond 
this we have the subject more fully developed and exhibited. 
Asin the Epistle to the Romans death is described as coming 
to the race by one man Adam, life by another man Christ. 
Confining himself more particularly to the resurrection of blessing 
in Christ, the Apostle connects it with what he calls the end. 
This constitutes the termination of the reign of the Messiah ; 
when, with all other enemies of men, as of their risen Lord, 
death, the last one of them, shall be destroyed, and life with 
Christ be the endless and perfect inheritance of his followers. 

But this life had been preached as connected with a resurrec- 
tion, that is, as a bodily one. And it becomes necessary to 
examine this doctrine of the risen body. Questions had been 
raised in regard to it which needed to be answered. Here we 
encounter one of the difficulties of Christianity, to the Greek 
intellect. To the Hebrew, the idea of restored life, or life 
immortal, was that of the whole man. With the Greek, to any 
such idea of future bodily life there was a twofold difficulty, 
one of a moral and spiritual, and another of a physical nature. 
In his philosophy and moral science, to get rid of the body was 
to get rid of moral evil and pollution. Here was a resurrection 
which would bring the freed spirit again in contact with the 
bondage and possible defilement of bodily organism. Not less 
serious was the physical difficulty of restored organic life, to 
organisms long before resolved into their constituent elements, 
and indeed going to the construction of others. Had the 
argument of the Apostle been addressed to Athenian readers, 
the first of these difficulties, the philosophico-moral, would have 
required and probably received a fuller discussion. To the 
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more practical and less speculative Corinthian, the physical 
would be the great difficulty ; and to this, therefore, the argu- 
ment is directed. ‘ How’, it had been asked, ‘are the dead 
raised up?’ ‘With what body do they come?’ They are 
taken in their order. The first means, how is it possible? How 
will it be done? The reply is based upon the analogy of nature, 
and directed to three points of previous teaching thus called in 
question. First, that of existence, vitality, coming through and 
in connection with a corruptive process; secondly, change of 
organism incident to such continuance without loss of identity ; 
thirdly, adaptations in such change for new conditions of 
existence. In nature, life, from the rotting seed, comes out of 
death,—so with the resurrection body. In nature, the germ or 
seed produces an organism different from that of the seed in 
many respects, but retains its specific typical identity ; so with 
the buried and restored resurrection body. In nature, again, 
and sometimes through these changes, there is great diversity of 
organic form and manifestation, but in all of them that adapta- 
tion of fitness which constitutes their glory or excellence, as 
related to their surroundings; so with the body of the resurrec- 
‘ion in its glorious adaptations to the nobler sphere of heavenly 

istence. As such phenomena occur and manifest themselves 

‘he divine administration of the natural world, so there is no 
e+! © ificulty in our acceptance of the revealed truth that they 

in a higher sphere of the same divine administration. 
t revealed truth, thus in accordance with the analogy of 

.ure, enables us to see that the body ‘sown in corruption may 
be raised in incorruption’, ‘sown in dishonor may be raised in 
glory’, ‘sown in weakness may be raised in power’, ‘sown a 
natural body may be raised a spiritual body ’. 

This constitutes the transition to the second question, the 
nature of the resurrection body: ‘ With what body do they 
come? What is the nature of this change from the earthly to 
the heavenly body ?’ Comprehensively, after various attributes 
of it have been mentioned, it is described as a ‘ spiritual body’. 
Spiritual does not and cannot here mean purely immaterial, 
because it is an organism, Neither again does it mean purely 
moral, that is, an organism like the present cleansed from all 
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spiritual defilement. It rather describes the spiritualized, the 
etherealized condition of the organism by which it is adapted to 
the circumstances, the employments, and the enjoyment of the 
spiritual being in its higher sphere of existence. ‘There is’, 
says he, amplifying this point, a ‘natural body’, ‘goy:xov cwua’, a 
vitalized structure adapted to the exigencies of earthly existence. 
And there is a ‘ spiritual body’, ‘ zvevparexov cwya’, a spiritualized 
structure or body, an organism adapted to the exigencies of 
spiritual and heavenly existence. These, in the experience of 
men, come respectively from Adam and from Christ; and those 
who are in vital connection with the latter, partake of his excel- 
lencies. As with him they have attained a heavenly nature and 
organism, so with him they shall bear forever a heavenly 
image and partake of heavenly blessedness. 

Thus far with the answer to the two inquiries, ‘ How are the 
dead raised up, and with what body do they come?’ They are 
raised by the mighty power of God, doing in this matter, as in 
all others, as it pleases him, and yet in accordance in many 
respects with the analogies of his natural operations. The body 
that comes is one out of death into life, identified by organic con- 
nection with that which precedes it, but a nobler and more glorious 
development ; in this development losing and leaving behind the 
defects of its previous earthly state, and acquiring capacities for 
a heavenly one—the natural body of earth purified, transformed 
and elevated into the spiritual body of heaven. Or, to state in 
the language of the same Apostle elsewhere, ‘The body of our 
humiliation’, ‘73 c@pa tH taxeivdcews,” of our earthly: state of 
sin and humiliation, shall be changed into the fashion of the 
body of Christ’s state of exaltation, ‘es rd gevéo0at dvtd cbupopgov 
7 odpatt ti d6E_s dvtdv’. In this, as in other respects, his 
people ‘shall be like him’. They shall see him as he is, and 
be like him as he is, in the image of his glorious body as in 
that of his glorious character and spiritual excellence. ‘As we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly’. 

But there is a further revelation as to the time and mode in 
which this result will be accomplished. ‘This revelation has 
reference not only to those who, after having died, shall be 
26 
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‘restored to life at the coming of Christ, but to those who at that 
time will be found alive ; and to the bodily transformation, not of 
death, but in some manner its equivalent, by which they are 
prepared for spiritual, heavenly existence. Here as in the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, the deeply interesting truth is 
exhibited, that to one generation of our race there will be an 
exception as to the law of mortality. That generation of teeming 
millions over the earth’s surface to whom Christ will visibly 
manifest himself, will recognize that manifestation as living 
men. And yet, living as they are, they will need transformation, 
The flesh and blood of those living natural bodies cannot enter 
or enjoy the kingdom of spirit. The spiritual body of the risen 
dead will also be needed by the living, and by this change it is 
conferred. ‘Flesh and blood’, says he, ‘cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incorruption’, 
In the one case it is gotten rid of in death by the process of 
physical dissolution ; in the other by the transforming agency of 
divine power upon the living organism. ‘Ishow you a 
mystery ’, a fact hitherto not revealed ; ‘ we shall not all sleep’— 
be subject to death; some will be living when the dead are 
raised — ‘ but we shall al! be changed’. ‘In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we’, the 
living, ‘shall be changed. For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality’. 
Similar to this in tenor is the instruction on the same topic, 
given not long before to the disciples at Thessalonica. Nothing 
is said to these of the specific bodily change which will take 
place with the living at the resurrection. There is the assurance 
simply, that their being alive will give them no advantage nor 
pre-eminence over those who have died; that there will be a 
blessed resurrection to those whose bodies, through Christ, are 
in a state of blessed slumber. This will precede the taking up 
of the living to meet the Lord in the air, as is that followed by 
their reunion with each other and with their Lord forever. In 
one respect there is an additional feature, the particular mention 
of the presence and power of the Lord in the resurrection, and 
the natural implication of such reunion with him and those who 
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had died as would involve the element of recognition. This 
last we shall examine further on. There is, moreover, in the 
same connection, and still further and more fully in the epistle 
following, the fact brought to view that this event, so full of 
blessing to Christian people, will be one of fearful import to his 
enemies: all coupled with the announcement that these events 
were not immediately at hand, but to be preceded by certain 
providential and easily recognizable intimations. 

Thus far, in Apostolic teaching, we find the assurance of endless 
life and of a bodily resurrection. The epistolary instruction of 
these first teachers of Christianity is thus seen to coincide with 
the record, in the Acts of the Apostles, of their teaching. It 
exhibits, however, that teaching more fully, and is called out in 
the way of explanation to meet difficulties or misapprehensions 
in the minds of their pupils. Other similar passages are to be 
found in the Epistles of Paul, as in those of Peter and John, 
restating or implying what has already been exhibited. Paul, 
for instance, speaks of the glorious manifestation of the Great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ; of the crown of righteousness 
then for himself as ‘for all who love the Lord’s appearine’. 
Peter, again, speaks of a living hope, of an inheritance ‘\cor- 
ruptible, undefiled and unfading, through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; of ‘the grace’ or gift that is to be brought to 
himself and his fellow-believers at Christ’s appearing. And 
John points forward to the same manifestation, when Christ’s 
people, seeing him, shall be like him in heavenly capacity as in 
character. The testimony upor these points may be greater or 
less in quantity as coming from these different Apostolic teachers, 
but as to quality there is no difference. 

The deeply interesting question presents itself, of the time in 
which these great events are to be actualized, the coming of the 
end. As to this, ‘the times and seasons’, the interval to elapse in 
the duration of things before the coming of this end, the Apostles, 
as their Master, give us no exact information. Expressions 
have been appealed to in the way of proof that they anticipated 
it in their own day and generation. When, however, it is re- 
membered that a form of expression descriptive of this event as 
the antitype, is often used to describe preceding events typical of 
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it, as for instance the coming of Christ for judgment, just at 
hand, upon the Jewish world or dispensation, a type of his final 
coming to judge the whole world of man, the conclusion based 
upon these expressions is seen to be doubtful. When, moreover, 
it is seen that one particular community is cautioned against such a 
conclusion, and that intervening events, involving the duration 
of many generations, are described as preceding this end, it be- 
comes manifest that the expressions in question have been mis- 
understood. ‘The good news’, for instance, was to be preached 
to all nations. In the course of this, Israel as a people is to be 
brought back to their rejected Messiah and Prince. One of the 
books of the New Testament, the last, exhibits a series of deline- 
ations of the fortunes of the Christian Church in the world, 
including for one of its periods ‘a thousand years’ — a manifestly 
long extended period, whether taken literally, or roundly and 
generally. Without, therefore, going into minutis, we may re- 
cognise in New Testament teaching these general features: first, the 
proclamation of Christianity to the race, and to go on until all 
nations have been reached by it. Incident to this and all along, 
opposition and persecution of enemies, corruption and defilement, 
and perversion of pretended friends ; opposing and deteriorating 
influences and agencies, both without and within the Church, 


but not able to prove destructive; thrown off eventually, or 


thoroughly transformed and inwrought into a homogeneous and 
consistent system of Christian belief and practice. The natural 
result of this to be seen and experienced in a long and blessed 
enjoyment, by human society and the race, of the universal and 
effective prevalence of true religion and pure morality; of the 
religion of love to God, and the morality of love to man—a 
kingdom of truth and a reign of righteousness. 

Connected with this long and glorious reign and triumph of 
truth and righteousness in the world — in other words, with what 
is often thought of and spoken of as the millennium —and intro- 
ductory to it, there is mention of a ‘first resurrection’ of those 
who had been martyrs and special witnesses of Christ in times 
of persecution, and of their triumphant reign with the Master 
whom they had confessed and for whom they had suffered. As 
is the case with all the other visions of this book, this one is not 
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to be taken literally, but symbolically ; and it seems inten’ °¢ to 
describe what has been already mentioned, the reign, the triumph 
and universal acceptance of the truths and principles for which 
these martyrs had suffered ; Christ reigning not in his visible 
and localized personality, but by his gracious and all-pervading 
spirit — a Pentecostal time, of which the first Pentecost was but 
a faint type and symbol, the first falling drops to the copious and 
long-continued shower, producing an awakening, a resurrection of 
spiritual influences and agencies, of spiritual life and power cor- 
responding, and the natural result therefrom, a long and glorious 
triumph to the cause of truth and righteousness. 

But this period, however long and glorious, as is the case with 
all temporal seasons, and this in view of their probationary 
character, has its termination. This too, it would seem, in a 
brief season of partial relapse and apostasy, the prelude to the 
end, the visible re-appearing of Christ, the close of the temporal 
history of the race, the resurrection of the dead of alli, and the 
final judgment. 

One glance beyond and the record closes. The earth and all 
that was therein has been burned up. In the blazing funeral 
pile of that dissolving world there is a passing away of all the 
previous elements of corruption and pollution. ‘The earth and 
the sea give up their dead’. That earth, for so many thousand 
years making her revolutions with her myriads of dead chil- 
dren in her bosom, is at last relieved of her mournful burden. 
But as the dead are not annihilated, so with that which gave 
them a habitation in life and a resting-place in death. Then 
come to view the new earth and the new heavens wherein 
dwell righteousness —the regenerated earth of the redeemed, 
which the ‘meek’ permanently ‘inherit’, which was promised 
Abraham and his believing children as an eternal possession, 
and to which the patriarchs looked forward as a better ‘father- 
land’, zatpts, even one of heavenly blessedness. Some of the 
glories of that world are exhibited in apocalyptic vision. The 
picture is bright and glorious, as flooded with the sunlight 
of heavenly splendor; and yet intimations are given that the 
reality, as yet, can be only partially known. Human thought 
and human language, it would seem, are inadequate to conceive 
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and to describe the full reality. When Paul was caught up to 
the third heaven, he saw and heard what it was ‘ not lawful to 
utter’. Had all restriction been removed, there was still another 
difficulty. They were ‘unspeakable words’, words and things 
for which human language has no adequate expression. In the 
light of time, men see but as in a mirror imperfectly. There is 
the assurance, indeed, that every desire and aspiration of the re- 
deemed and glorified soul shall be perfectly satisfied ; that the 
weary are at rest; that they who were tossed and tempest-driven 
by the waves of this troublesome world, are safe at the haven where 
they would be, and at peace; that pain and care and solicitude 
and anxiety, and sin, the cause of all of them, shall be no longer 
experienced ; that those who have gone before in the Lord, and 
those who are left weeping behind, shall meet again in his 
presence; that every reunion there shall be secured against 
future separation ; that once in that heavenly home, there is no 
more going out forever; that death and the curse are forever 
banished, and life and blessing an endless inheritance; more 
than all this— that the soul shall then see and love and know 
and adore and enjoy Him the Author of all these blessings, its 
once suffering and dying Lord, now exalted to the throne of his 
glory! But knowing all this, it is still in a most important 
respect true, ‘it doth not yet appear’: it is not yet fully mani- 
fest what we shall be. The full revelation can only come in 
the actual and blessed experience. 

One deeply interesting feature may be noted in these delinea- 
tions of the regenerated world, their reproduction of some of the 
elements of man’s original sinless condition. There is, for in- 
stance, a Paradise of God, a river of living waters, a tree of life 
with its leaves of healing. The inspired history thus begins with a 
Paradise, sinless creatures capable of its enjoyment, a tree of life 
and rivers of living waters. It ends as we have seen with a 
Paradise, with sinless and glorified inhabitants, a tree of life, 
and a river of living waters, of which he who drinks thirsts no 
more forever. Thus the record begins and thus it ends: a re- 
storation to man of a higher and holier state than that from 
which he fell. All is pure, and peaceful and bright in the be- 
ginning, as the work of divine love and wisdom. All is dark, 
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and confused and perplexed as the account goes on—as sin with 
its touch of blight and defilement passes over it. All again is 
bright, and peaceful and happy in the end — as divine love and 
wisdom, creating in the first instance, have put forth again their 
highest exercise in the work of restoration; grace superabounding, 
beyond the abundance of sin ! 

Thus as to the end. But there is a question which the aching 
heart often asks, and cannot help asking, as it dwells in thought 
upon its departed objects of affection, How is it in the meantime? 
How as to the interval between death and the resurrection ? 
Such interval with individuals and generations will very greatly 
differ. And the question connected with it is perhaps that one 
that comes freighted with the most immediate if not the deepest 
interest to sanctified feeling and affection. The dead in Christ 
are blessed. But where? Where are they? Where are they 
now? While we are mourning their departure, and our hearts are 
lacerated anew at every familiar object of familiar association 
which recalls them, how is it as to their condition? In the 
resurrection and the last day, hundreds, and it may be thousands 
of years hence, after they and we have returned to the dust from 
which we came, and our names and our very graves have been 
forgotten, ‘we shall rise again’. But before, and until then? 
Various replies have been given to this inquiry, even by those 
who accept the fact of immortality. One of those replies ex- 
hibits this interval occupied wholly or in part as one of extended 
and conscious probation, terminating with the final judgment. 
Another finds it a period of purgatorial expiation to one class 
at least, whose earthly probation has indeed, as to the final result, 
ended successfully, but who still need a long chastening prepara- 
tory to a blessed resurrection. Still another finds it an unbroken 
sleep of blessed unconsciousness, in which no note of time or 
duration is possible, and which, therefore, to the spirit is only 
as a moment, as the twinkling of an eye, from its peaceful fall- 
ing asleep to its joyful awaking. The interest of such inquiry 
and this variety of its answers will justify its more careful and 
detailed investigation. 

A hint in the direction of reply to such inquiry may be found 
in the declaration of the Master as to the unbroken communion 
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between himself and his true disciples. The blessing of the life 
upon which they would enter in his service, whether in this 
world or the next, will consist very greatly in that of personal 
communion with himself, the joy with him of restored com- 
~panionship and association. ‘ In the regeneration’, that is, in the 
regenerated world, ‘ye shall sit on thrones, judging the twelve . 
tribes of Israel’. ‘ Where I am, there shall my servant be’. So 
too and especially in the last supper. Personally and in bodily 
presence he would not again partake with them of the fruit of the 
vine, that is, grant them the blessing of his companionship, until 
they were reunited in the kingdom of God. But the manner of 
expression seems to indicate that the reunion was not at a very 
remote distance. ‘In the Father’s house were many mansions’, 
He was going to prepare a place for them. When his preparation 
was made in the tenants, as in the mansions, he would come 
again and take them to himself. Where he is there they will 
be. In other words, his place will be their place — they will 
be with him in the joy of reunion and unbroken communion, 
Question may be made, does this refer to the moment of death, 
and not to the resurrection and what then follows? The best 
answer, perhaps, to this would be, to find its reference to both, 
its incipient realisation in the former, its perfect in the latter. 
The New Testament conception of bodily dissolution is that of 
release, of deliverance from sin and its consequences, an unbroken 
and continuous: life in Christ for the conscious and living spirit. 
In that supreme hour of natural extremity, supreme love and 
support, in the person of the Master, interposes and sustains the 
soul in its struggle, and when the struggle ends, takes it to 
himself. Conscious communion with him is resumed. Where 
he is, and where the blessed spirit is consciously with him, are 
all the essentials of blessedness. 

And it is worthy of note how this assurance seemed to im- 
press itself upon the minds of the first believers. Whether at 
death or whether at the resurrection, the central fact to which 
they looked forward, and upon which their hopes rested, was 
that of reunion with him. ‘We look for the Saviour’, is the 
language of one of them. ‘We shall be like him when he 
shall appear’, is that of another. ‘ Be patient and stablish your 
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hearts’, is that of another, ‘the coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh’. ‘Ye may be glad with exceeding joy when his glory is 
revealed’, is that of another. And the last utterance of the 
beloved disciple, as of the inspired record, embodies this aspira- 
tin: ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly’. With him, trans- 
formed by his presence into his likeness, and thus with him 
forever, the soul shall be perfectly satisfied. 

Beyond these general statements, however, and more specific 
in their bearing upon the subject of our inquiry, are others from 
the Master himself, as from his accredited witnesses. The 
parable of Dives and Lazarus brings to view a Hades, or in- 
visible world of suffering to one class, and of blessing to another, 
its events occurring within the lifetime of the brethren of Dives. 
While these brethren were living, and might be warned, Dives 
and Lazarus were consciously in the conditions described. The 
parabolic dress under which the truth is presented does not change 
its essential character. Coincident with this are the incidents of - 
the Transfiguration, and the manifestation of Moses and Elias in 
bodily form and in holy concourse with the Master. Not less 
significant his emphatic declaration to the Sadducees as to the 
condition of the Patriarch Fathers mentioned in the divine an- 
nouncement, ‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the living ; 
for all live unto him’. So again his assurance to the dying 
malefactor: ‘Thou shalt be with me in Paradise to-day ’— not 
after thousands of years have elapsed, and when the resurrection 
comes, but ‘to-day’. Whatever the full import of this declara- 
tion as to the blessing, there can be no doubt as to the time. 
When, as the day wore on and the soldiers came round and 
found one of the three undoubtedly dead, and, with the breaking 
of their limbs, released the two others from their bodily suffering, 
this assurance received its fulfilment. The released spirit was with 
its Lord — late found, but found effectually —in Paradise. And 
although it is not said in so many words, yet the manner of the 
assurance, the circumstances under which it was given, the name 
given to the locality of its fulfilment, all indicate an immediate 
and blissful consciousness of the condition described. 

Coincident with this declaration of the Master are those of some 
of his inspired followers, The first Christian martyr, as life was 
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passing away, recognized that Master as at hand and ready to 
receive his spirit in its departure. One who as an enemy wit- 
nessed this scene, and perhaps noted these words of Stephen, 
years after a servant and apostle of the same Master, is led to 
speak of his own departure. In so doing, he makes ‘ absence 
from the body presence with the Lord’. Elsewhere he speaks of 
his difficulty in deciding whether he ought to wish to be enabled 
to go on in his work or to be released from it by his departure 
from the body, so as to be at once with his adorable Master: 
‘Having this desire to depart and be with Christ, which is far 
better’. When Christ in the hour of departure comes and takes 
his servants to himself, when in his communion and presence 
heavenly life and joy begin, there is the earnest and foretaste of 
that abundance of life and joy consummated on the morning of 
the resurrection. 

So too with other intimations. ‘The night’, says St. Paul, 
‘is far spent, the day is at hand’. The night here is manifestly 
that of earthly trial and probation and toil; the day is its termi- 
nation in a world of fruition and recompense. So we find in the 
Apocalypse the souls of the martyrs living and consciously 
inquiring in regard to the future divine dealings; and further 
on, that declaration which has become one of the great common- 
anage of Christian consolation—‘ Blessed’, even now, ‘ azapre’, 

‘are the dead who die in the Lord. They rest from — labors, 
and their works do follow them’. 

And all these forms of expression, and the ideas which give 
them significance, imply another, of the deepest and tenderest 
interest to human affection, that of recognition. 


‘Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate still the same’— 


the dead shall live again. They live in blissful communion. As 
companionship and association constitute an element of welfare 
and of happiness in the present, so will they in a future life. 
Such companionship, purified and elevated, will correspond with 
the circumstances and capacities of that heavenly world. But 
still it will be communion, companionship, association. It may 
indeed take in a wider range, extend over a broader circle than 
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that of previous earthly affection and intercourse. But it will 
doubtless include this previous circle of sanctified affection. 
And it will never fail as directed to one object, the long-loved 
and adored, at last seen and fully recognized Divine Master. 
In the heavenly Jerusalem, with the innumerable company of 
angels, in the General Assembly and Church of the first-born, 
and amid the spirits of just men exalted, as the central object of 
interest and of love, will be Jesus the minister of the new 
covenant; and with him and them, those of all ages, who are 
partakers of his life and resurrection. This idea of recognition, 
in fact, it may be said, is that which most naturally connects 
itself with the continued existence of a being having a moral 
and social nature. If nothing were said in regard to it, the 
natural presumption of silence would be in its favor. That 
presumption becomes strong assurance under the statements 
presented. Subtract for instance the elements of recognition 
and companionship from the promises of the Master, to the 
twelve on the night preceding the crucifixion, and to what do 
they amount? Make the same subtraction in all similar 
passages, and what is the blessing which they describe? So 
with instances of another character. Even the lost recognize 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in a condition from which they 
themselves are excluded. Dives sees Lazarus and Abraham 
afar off. The three chosen disciples recognise Moses and Elias 
on the mount of transfiguration, and John in Patmos the 
person of his glorified Master. The Apostle consoles the’ 
Thessalonians with the assurance of the resurrection of their 
departed friends, in companionship of whom the living will be 
caught up to the clouds, to be with the Lord forever. And 
thus forever with him, ‘they are seeing him’, ‘ knowing him’, 
‘seeing him as he is’, That which constitutes the highest and 
purest form of earthly happiness will not be wanting in heaven. 


‘Love never faileth; 
Its holy flame forever burneth: 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth’. 


Whatever else passes away, that remains. That love must have 
its objects. And it will not and cannot forget the beloved of the 
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past. Its tenderest and deepest outflowings will doubtless be to 
those of its previous interest and sympathy. How blessed the 
hope of meeting again and loving again those whose love to us, 
and ours to them, we did not fully know until they were lost to 
us on earth forever! Thank God, O aching and bleeding heart! 
that the assurance of this rests upon a foundation that is 
incapable of removal. 

Thus it is that we get the teaching of the Master and his 
inspired Apostles upon this subject of life and immortality, 
Beyond this present sphere of life, of being and action, there is 
another. Its character morally connects it with the present, and 
depends upon the present. Subsequent to the resurrection, it is 
a life of the whole man, a bodily organism as well as a spiritual 
nature. Preceding this, and intervening between death and this 
resurrection or full restoration, there is a conscious life of the 
spiritual personality, of those belonging to Christ, with him in a 
state of blissful companionship and communion. Over these 
death has no power for any extent or period of duration. The 
bodily senses fall asleep. But as the bodily eyes close upon 
things earthly, those of the spirit open upon things heavenly. 
The blinding tears of natural affection often hide this blessed 
truth from view; and their entrance into Paradise is our entrance 
upon a long season of sorrow and bereavement. But such sorrow 
is not in view of anything evil to those who, thus falling asleep 
in Christ, are awake with him in Paradise. Evil to them is no 
longer possible; that is all done and over forever. They are 
taken from the trouble to come. However it may seem for those 
who remain, certainly for those who have gone ‘ it is far better’. 
‘Absent from the body, they are at home with the Lord’. They 
are with Christ ; and where Christ is, there the soul is satisfied. 
The peculiarity of this life of the redeemed spirit is its identity 
with the life of him from whom it comes. ‘Jesus Christ hath 
brought life and immortality to light in the gospel’. He, in so 
doing, reveals and gives life in the present. He continues it, 
an unbroken life, through death, beyond death, and until the 
resurrection. He heightens this life at the resurrection as to its 
capacity of action and enjoyment; and all through he identifies 
it with his own. ‘ Because I live ye shall live also’, As he the 
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Head cannot die, so death to his members is impossible. To use 
his own simple and exhaustive statements, ‘They shall die no 
more’; ‘ They shall live forever’; ‘Over them death shall have 
no power’. Death, in fact, the last enemy, has been destroyed. 
The inheritance of life ‘is incorruptible, undefiled and unfading’. 
‘The corruptible puts on incorruption, the mortal immortality’. 
‘Mortality is swallowed up of life’. 

And thus we end with that which has no ending *—‘ Ever 
with the Lord’. At once and forever. At once — for absent 
from the body, we are present with him. So near is Jesus now 
that, like the infant waking from its dream, the soul looks up, 
and lo! he sits beside it; waking up from this life-dream, the 
first sight is Jesus as he is. At once—no flight through im- 
mensity, no pilgrimage through the spheres, for the everlasting 
arms are the first resting-place of the disembodied spirit—it will 
be in the bosom of Immanuel that the emancipated spirit will 
inquire, Where am I? and read in the face of Jesus the answer, 
‘forever with the Lord’. Forever! To be with him for a few 
days, as, one way and another, John and Peter were; to be with 
him one Lord’s day, as the beloved disciple subsequently was ; 
to be with him for a few moments, as Paul, caught up to the 
third heavens, was — how blessed! ‘ But to be forever with the 
Lord’. Not only to-day, but to-morrow ; nay, neither to-day, 
nor to-morrow, but now, now, one everlasting now. 

‘Forever with the Lord, 
Amen, 80 let it be; 


Life from the dead is in that word, 
’Tis Immortality ’. 


1 James Hamilton. 














Art. VIII.—A New Variorum Edition of Shakspeare. Edited 
by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. IV. Hamlet. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


We have before us in Hamlet, the unique mystery in dramatic 
art; the problematic play of its greatest master. A tragedy is 
here, which has called forth a literature of controversial criticism, 
And the battle of the books is still in progress. Indeed, we 
seem to be in the very heat of the conflict, though perhaps in our 
ignorance we knew it not, until with the perusal of Mr. Furness’s 
Variorum, we became aware of our participation in the many- 
sided fray. And so every ordinary reader, readers of Shakspeare, 
not the readers of esthetic criticism »pon Shakspeare, will 
have found for themselves an interpretation of Hamlet more or 
less consistent and satisfying, unconscious that they are ranging 
themselves in battle line. But they are none the less under fire, 
and all unwittingly follow some leader in this great Anglo- 
American, Franco-German word warfare. Not that the contro- 
versy is verbal in any technical sense, for it takes account of 
vital and essential differences in the informing principle of ‘the 
play. 

Looking over the field, we see two great bodies opposed upon 
the important question of the hero’s character. And it is upon 
the solution of this point that all else is made to depend. Then 
stand out picturesquely the independent combatants, each 
strenuous in the assertion of his ‘idea’, which is to reconcile all 
the discords, and make of Hamlet a wonderful harmony, he the 
idealist being its sole interpreter. Again in one part of. the 
ground, and confined to one nationality, the poet’s own, the 
monstrous theory of Hamlet’s insanity is debated. 

Taking these in order, with the first, two general theories 
confront us, each with its subdivisions, modifications and shades 
of difference. That which may be considered the most usual or 
popular conception of Hamlet is associated with Goethe’s name, 
as it was in his famous exposition of the play that it first found 
classical shape and expression. The other theory, its direct 
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converse, formulated fully at a later date, has been set forth in 
its most ultra expression, first by Klein and then by Werder, 
which gives it a German leadership also. The one view regards 
Hamlet as radically weak in action, the other as not wanting in 
energy and decision of character ; and it is easy to perceive how 
the whole play may be variously shaped and colored as we make 
one or the other the dominant motive. 

‘It is evident’, wrote the author of Wilhelm Meister, ‘that 
Shakspeare meant to describe a great duty imposed upon a soul 
unable to perform it. And in this sense I find that the whole 
play is conceived and worked out. An oak-tree is planted in a 
costly vase, which should only have borne beautiful flowers in its 
bosom ; the roots expand and the vase is shattered. A lovely, 
pure, noble and highly moral being, without the strength of 
mind which forms a hero, sinks beneath a load which it cannot 
bear and must not renounce’. We are told that, in later life, 
Goethe was dissatisfied with his solution of the ‘gloomy problem’, 
as he termed it. Be that as it may, none other was offered by 
him ; and Schlegel following him, made it his with certain modi- 
fications. English criticism, represented by Hazlitt and Coler- 
idge, nearly at the same time, independently advanced similar 
views. Coleridge thought the seeming inconsistencies in 
Hamlet’s conduct and character could be explained as resulting 
from an ‘overbalance in the contemplative faculty’. Here is 
weakness of will, not of mind, complicated with the moral 
delicacy Goethe pictures through the simile of the vase. ‘ Hamlet 
is brave and careless of death; but he vacillates from sensibility, 
and procrastinates from thought, and loses the power of action in 
the energy of resolve’. Again,‘He mistakes the seeing his 
chains for the breaking of them, delays action till action is of no 
use, and dies the victim of mere circumstance and accident’. 

Strachey, writing in 1848, while concurring with Coleridge in 
his general estimate of Hamlet’s character, and finding Coleridge 
‘immeasurably more profound’ than Schlegel and Goethe, still 
dissents from his final conclusion. And Strachey points out the 
direction in which the full tide of criticism then flowed, while at 
the same time opening the way for that diversion of its course 
which has since followed. He writes: ‘Though Coleridge is 
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supported by Goethe, Schlegel and all the other commentators 
I know of in the present and previous centuries, in his assertion 
that Hamlet delays action till action is of no use and dies the 
victim of mere circumstance and accident, I must hesitate to 
agree to his conclusions. . . . I must believe that Hamlet, being 
exactly the character that Coleridge describes him, does yet end by 
mastering that characteristic defect, and that he dies, not a victim, 
but a martyr — winning, not losing, the cause for which he dies’, 

We have quoted Strachey here as holding this intermediate 
aesthetic position, though in point of fact the tide had previously 
somewhat turned. Klein’s book was published two years before 
Strachey wrote, and we find a solitary English critic in the 
Quarterly Review for 1847 considering Hamlet’s ‘scruples of 
conscience’ as the paralysing agent delaying action, the king at 
length removing these by filling up the measure of his crimes. 

As the supporters of the earlier theory found two solutions for 
Hamlet’s irresolution ; sensibility, and thinking too precisely on 
the event, which were considered sometimes singly, sometimes 
in combination ; so for the resolute Hamlet there are two agencies 
that either singly or together will explain the mystery. One of 
these is subjective, ethical ; it is the conscientiousness of the 
Christian which retards the action; the other is purely objec- 
tive, making a practical impossibility visible where ideal obstacles 
had seemed to fill the foreground. This latter is Klein’s posi- 
tion. ‘The assassination, for which there is no evidence to satisfy 
the popular mind, is the veil of the tragedy. The quality of the 
deed necessitates the apparent inaction of Hamlet and his subtle 
self-tormenting ; they come not from cowardice nor any native 
weakness of character, nor from an idle fondness for reflection’, 
The purpose of the tragedy is to show ‘ that punishment is only 
guilt.developed ’, and it is to bring about this development that 
what has been erroneously considered the action lingers. The 
true action, the ‘movement in the tragedy’, isafforded by Hamlet’s 
struggle against the subtle difficulties that oppose his course ; his 
course being not simply to avenge a crime, but to make apparent 
the need of an avenger. 

This view is held also by Schipper, a German commentator 
writing in 1862. Regarding Hamlet’s work as of this complex 
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nature, the aim of the tragedy being to afford a ‘ purely moral 
expiation of the crime’, Schipper makes this emphatic’ announce- 
ment: ‘Thus, while in the course of this action of the piece 
there is no evidence of indecision or hesitation on the part of 
Hamlet, neither does the final accomplishment of his aim fur- 
nish any proof of the kind’. 

Werder is the latest and most pronounced champion of this 
objective theory. He says: ‘The critics one and all (with two ex- 
ceptions), Goethe at their head, have taken up the idea that- 
personally from the beginning throughout the. piece, Hamlet is 
at fault, on account of some subjective deficiency, failing or ill 
desert’. But, maintains Werder, ‘whether or not he were 
naturally capable of doing it, (the act that is to avenge his 
father), is a question altogether impertinent. For it simply was 
not possible, and this for reasons entirely objective’. His duty 
was to unmask the king, not simply to kill him, and therefore 
he cannot take the speedy course his natural impulse at first 
suggested. His strength of will is shown in mastering impulse, 
in forbearing to kill the king. When he does forget himself 
momentarily and kills Polonius in mistake for the king, he 
commits a fault, but one that advances his purpose. ‘This, as all 
the critics consider, is the turning-point in the action. Werder, 
in accordance with this optimistic view of Hamlet, finds it a 
beneficial turn the play takes here. ‘The miss that Hamlet 
makes, that it is which hits; but because it is his miss — not his 
hit, but the hit of fate! That is the secretest point in his fate- 
guided course, the most secret, the most completely hidden from 
him; that is the bright point in the invention of Shakspeare, and 
the turning-point of the piece, the thing inwardly accomplished, 
but only made visible outwardly in the catastrophe. This blind 
death of Polonius is the death of all; but it also unmasks the 
criminal! Through that thrust, by which Hamlet in blind 
passion tries to hit the king and does not hit him; by this 
thrust the king is really hit! But only because Hamlet has not 
in downright reality hit him, is he in truth hit, so hit that the 
truth comes to light. On this account, it is true, Hamlet himself 
falls — but his task is fulfilled ’, 

To return to the first head in this second class of critics, it is 
27 
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certainly not as a ‘subjective deficiency, failing or ill desert’ that 
we can consider it—that conscience which holds Hamlet back from 
his revenge. Earliest among the German critics who bring this 
view into prominence is Ulrici, who writes: ‘ Hamlet does not 
lack courage nor energy, nor does he lack will or resolution : it is 
only in having the will guided by the judgment that he is slow 
to act and backward in resolve’. And after detailing the 
grounds for his ‘ moral doubts and moral scruples’, Ulrici edds: 
‘In Hamlet, therefore, we behold the Christian struggling with 
the natural man, and its demand for revenge in a tone rendered 
still louder and deeper by the hereditary prejudices of the 
Teutonic nations. The natural man spurs him on to immediate 
action, and charges his doubts with cowardice and irresoliution ; 
the Christian spirit, though indeed as a feeling rather than as a 
conviction, draws him back, though still resisting’. Oehlmann, 
writing somewhat later, maintains that it is Hamlet’s striving 
for ‘ purity, conscience, right’, that gives him the appearance of 
a waverer. Oecechelhaiiser writing in 1870, agrees substantially 
with Ulrici. 

Among French critics Méziéres and Courdaveaux take the 
same ground. ‘Hamlet’, writes Méziéres, ‘in his quality asa 
Christian, must needs hesitate to stab his uncle, the husband of 
his mother, upon the faith of a vanished apparition, which, 
perhaps, was only the dream of a disordered imagination’. And 
Courdaveaux justifies Hamlet against the reproach of weakness 
in these words: ‘ And what is there so noble in an assassination 
in cold blood, even though thereby a father’s death is to be 
avenged, that it should be styled an heroic action, to which 
Hamlet, in default of courage, was not equal? No, it is not 
that, as is too often said, and as Goethe himself has wrongfully 
said,—it is not an heroic task which Hamlet is not strong 
enough to accomplish: it is a horrible obligation for which he is 
not made, which is something very different, and against which, 
without his taking account of it, the honesty of his conscience, 
the instincts of his nature, all the habitudes of his education, all 
that in other situations would be his strength, revolt’. 

We have placed this view last in our enumeration — though 
in the philosophy of the subject it precedes, that of Klein and 
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Werder, because we think it more nearly reaches the true 
solution of the Hamlet enigma. 

Hamlet, rather Goethe’s Hamlet than the Hamlet of these 
later commentators, has been taken as a type of the German 
character. ‘Hamlet is Germany’, wrote the poet Freiligrath 
in 1844, and his patriotic stanzas chide his countrymen for being 
dreamers and loiterers. ‘A French Laertes’, he threatens 
them, will, with his poisoned rapier, give Germany her death- 
blow. And Gervinus a few years later writes of Hamlet as an 
‘idealist, unequal to the real world who, repelled by it, not 
only laments in elegiac strains over its deficiencies and defects, 
but grows embittered and sickly about it, even to the injury of 
his naturally noble character. If Hamlet on the side of his 
sensibility is an anticipation of the feeble generation of the 
former century, on the side of this bitterness of feeling he is a 
type of our German race at the present day’. Vischer writing 
in 1861, in much the same strain, adds words which, as 
Furness observes, have a ring of prophecy in them: ‘In 
Hamlet there has justly been found the type of the German 
character... . A genuine Hamlet—irresolution has exposed 
us to the laughter and contempt of the nations; but when the 
Laertes France makes a lunge at us with the poisoned dagger, then 
will the Hamlet, Germany, survive both the thrust and the counter- 
thrust ’. 

Sievers, while taking a somewhat different view of Hamlet, 
who is to be considered as ‘a radically energetic person’, finds 
here the same resemblance to German character. ‘ Indeed’, he 
says, in enforcing his argument, of which we shall speak in 
another place, ‘we Germans have a special interest in not 
admitting the representation of Hamlet as a person originally of 
a morbid character, defective at the core; for turn and twist as 
we may, we must confess that it is the German mind that 
presents itself to us in Hamlet ; the saying of Freiligrath, “ Ger- 
many is Hamlet”, which in reference to Hamlet’s dread of 
action is repeated ad nauseam, and is yet only half true, is 
wholly true in respect of the intellectual principle represented 
in Hamlet, the self-conscious subjective intellect, which here 
for the first time independently opposes the world, and subjects 
it to its own standard ’. 
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This identification of Hamlet with Germany, so frequent with 
German critics, is expressly rejected by the Frenchman Courda- 
veaux, in these words: ‘ Let us put aside altogether the idea 
that Hamlet, with his delays, was, in the mind of the poet, the 
type of the German race. . . . The German, Gervinus, rebuking 
the torpor of his compatriots, may be permitted to cry out to 
them: “Hamlet is you!” but to believe that the poet intended 
this resemblance, is to go contrary to all the facts’. Rather, 
say others, ‘Hamlet is Shakspeare’. And it is also a French- 
man, Chasles, who writes: ‘ Hamlet, which has never been fitly 
and perfectly played, and never will and never can be—Hamlet, 
the untranslatable Hamlet, that twenty volumes of notes scarcely 
elucidate—-Hamlet is Shakspeare, as the Misanthrope is Moliére’. 

Returning to German speculation, we find Elze remarking 
upon the significance of Hamlet as Shakspeare’s representative 
work. ‘Wherever Shakspeare is spoken of, he is styled the 
author of Hamlet ; Hamlet being to a certain extent regarded as 
the embodiment, not only of Shakspeare, but of the English 
drama in general’, And headds inethnic glorification: ‘Hamlet, 
more than any other play, reveals the specific Germanic mind, 
which sets itself the task of solving the deepest problems of all 
existence’. Hebler ridicules his countrymen for identifying 
Hamlet with any national or religious type whatsoever, and as 
introductory to the views of some of these commentators, we will 
quote Hebler’s words. ‘Hamlet is Germany ’, he writes, ‘in a 
most indubitable sense, in that the German attempts at eluci- 
dating Hamlet are the contemporaneous history of the German 
mind in miniature. It has long ago been evident that it is an 
error to run into esthetics when the matters in hand are state 
affairs ; and for a long time we have been talking politics, when 
the thing we have sought to understand was a work for the play- 
house. But this fault must be avoided, and we must render to 
the state the things that are the state’s, and to Hamlet the things 
that are Hamlet’s. Only thus can Hamlet come to be under- 
stood ; for when politics are mixed up with esthetics, there will 
always be the danger that esthetics wil! be mixed up with 
politics, the very thing that is objected to in Hamlet so strongly. 
That our hero should have his share in this mingle, we have 
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recently had set off against the political Hamlet, a religious and 
Protestant Hamlet, and, for example, the words: “ the time is out 
of joint; O cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it right!” 
are explained to have this significance, namely, “ it never should 
have become necessary for a party to break off from the Romish 
Church”. Hamlet represents the principle of Protestantism. 
The opposite of this interpretation is afforded us by that 
romanticist who, on the other hand, finds in the words, “ You 
cannot speak of reason to the Dane”, a blow at Protestantism, 
and a proof that Shakspeare was a Catholic. In opposition to 
these judgments, that Hamlet is Germany, or Hamlet is Protest- 
antism, there is a third, which little as it enlightens us, appears 
to me to possess an undeniable advantage. Hamlet is Hamlet’. 
The theory that Hamlet is Protestantism was maintained by 
Sievers, who, as we have seen, declared Hamlet to be also repre- 
sentative of the German mind. Hamlet studied at Wittenberg, 
and the Reformation originated there. Hence the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith may be deduced from the study of Hamlet. 
To quote Sievers’ words: ‘The solution of the riddle of this 
powerful tragedy, which may be described as the peculiarly 
classic work expressive of the Protestant aspect of’ the world, is 
as follows: What the poet here represents is the torture and 
weakness of a nature that has fallen out with the world and Jost 
its hold ; it is the break of the consciousness which robs the soul 
of faith, and renders it incapable of all self-forgetting devotion, 
of all elevation above self. The great Protestant idea of man’s 
need of faith, of faith as to the condition of his peace, and of the 
fulfilment of his mission as a moral being — this it is to which 
this profoundest and most moving of all the works of Shak- 
speare otves its origin. Hamlet is the human being who seeks 
his hold, his resting-place, in the interior nature of man. Shak- 
speare lets him go to destruction because he has nothing to hold 
to after his purely idealistic faith in man is shivered into atoms. 
This is the vivifying motive in Shakspeare, which has passed 
from his soul into his work; and thus it is clear what is the 
idea upon which is based his representation of humanity, as 
he unfolds it in the King and Queen: against the idealistic 
way of looking at things, and the deification of man, he has 
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sought to set the sinfulness of the human being, which first 
appears in history in Protestantism. Accordingly, out of the 
rude Hamlet of the legend he has fashioned a being who repre- 
sents, in fact, the incarnation of idealism; and for the same 
purpose he contrasts him with the characters which, in the King 
and Queen, are the actual personifications of the essential corrup- 
tion of human nature. But in the foreground is represented the 
internal instability of the soul when not rooted in God as the 
only source of life, and the weakness and suffering to which it is 
in consequence given over ’. 

But Hamlet is by no means without faith in God, nor is he an 
apostle of the religion of humanity. His moral being, however, 
had received a shock from which follow his pessimistic views of 
life, though in his own person he never loses his hold upon its 
best meanings. Herein lies much of the conflict and the anguish 
that we discern. ‘Shakspeare’s Hamlet’, writes Sievers, ‘like 
no other of his characters in this first period of the poet’s genius, 
is created in a thoroughly German spirit ; he is a spiritual brother 
of Werther and, most emphatically, of Goethe’s Faust’. 

Kekardt thus contrasts the two poems, Faust and Hamlet: 
‘Faust is the great poem upon the opposition and reconciliation of 
the divine and human natures. Hamlet is the great poem upon 
the opposition and reconciliation of necessity and human freedom’. 
And these two typical characters are ‘the modern Titans who, at 
war with the Christian heaven, pile up each his colossus of 
thought, and at last perish on the ruins of these presumptuous 
structures. They teach humanity renunciation’. 

Woelffel terms Hamlet the ‘ tragedy of the moral ideal’, and 
considers Hamlet’s love for Ophelia as the pivot upon which the 
whole action turns. Because she repels his suit, his life becomes 
valueless to him. For this reason he does not set it at a pin’s 
fee, as he declares, before the ghost’s disclosure. His faith in 
Ophelia destroyed, his faith in all goodness is blighted. This it 
is that shatters his whole being, makes him irresolute and unable 
to advance to his revenge. 

Another theory in which Ophelia is made to play a conspicuous 
part, is that of Flathe, and it is not the least remarkable among 
the speculations of the ‘German mind’ on this fruitful theme 
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According to this view, it is not the avenging mission of Hamlet, 
but “he relations of Hamlet with the family of Polonius which is 
the subject of the tragedy. We are to suppose that father, son 
and daughter are leagued together in their ambitious project of 
raising their house to royal power by the marriage of Ophelia 
with the Danish prince. Polonius and Laertes plan and plot for 
this end, and Ophelia, who is incapable of love for Hamlet, in 
willing silence does her part to further this design. The fact of 
her father’s death at Hamlet’s hands is the death-blow to her 
hopes; therefore in mortified ambition, not in overwhelming 

rief for the loss of a parent, do we find a cause for her insanity. 

Julian Schmidt thinks he finds a key to all the seeming incon- 
sistencies in Hamlet by supposing it to be a dream-world Shak- 
speare represents here. Just as the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
mirrors the dream character of love and its fugacious nature, so 
does Hamlet embody a dream of sterner passions. This drama, 
our critic tells us, describes a moment in the life of all meditative 
natures when the idea of Nirwana, or the feeling of the nothing- 
ness of being, overshadows him, and all things wear an unreal 
aspect. And here also the play concludes with the awakening. - 
As in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, ‘Theseus comes at the 
break of day, with his attendants, for the hunt, and with the 
shrill summons of the horn awakens the sleepers, so also at the 
close of Hamlet the fanfare sounds, the drums beat, and Fortin- 
bras appears at the head of his army, the man of a new world, in 
the freshness of youth, vigorous and resolute, inaccessible to the 
ghostly visions of the world of dreams. The dead are buried, 
the good as well as the bad, the simpletons and the knaves, the 
earth closes over them, the cock really crows, and the earth 
ceases to be the theatre for masks’. 

Storfrich explains this play after the following transcendental 
manner. He answers the question which he deems the drama 
proposes: ‘ What is it that thus palsies the arm of a man thus 
desperately thirsting for revenge? It is the ban which those near 
him lay upon him, the psychic-physical ban under which the 
personal presence of others holds him. Had not Polonius been 
behind the arras, or had Hamlet, on turning round at the ery of 
help, caught sight of Polonius or the King, his arm would have 
absolutely failed him’. 
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Perhaps the most fanciful of all the German commentaries jg 
that of Karpf, which gives to Hamlet a mythic interpretation — 
these myths having ‘ reference to the different activities personi- 
fied in Hamlet and Laertes, the speculative and the active, the 
theoretic and the practical, the intensive and the extensive (reason 
and force)’. In the first scene of the play there is reference to 
Hamlet in the allusion to the myth of the star Orvandill, which 
is the ‘divine Thought, the One, the first Being’. Bernardo 
says : 

‘Last night of all, 
When yon same star that’s westward from the pole, 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 


Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one,—’ 


He is interrupted by the spiritual visitant. Mrs. Montagu has a 
note upon this passage which will serve as a prelude to that of 
Karpf. ‘Here enters the Ghost, after you are thus prepared. 
There is something solemn and sublime in thus regulating the 
walking of the spirit by the course of the star. It intimates a con- 
nection and correspondence between things beyond our ken and 
above the visible diurnal sphere’. 

Into this connection and correspondence the ‘German mind’ 
has penetrated. The star in the west which is to illume 
that part of heaven is Orvandill, the father of the mythical 
Hamlet, the ‘one’. The bell announces him by striking that 
hour, when, according to all ordinary spiritual canons, a ghost 
should appear at twelve. Here is what our commentator says 
about Hamlet’s father: ‘ He is the star in the west, the first 
reality, which will run its course in order to found the science of 
the creative essence, by means of the drama of Hamlet’, what- 
ever that may mean. There is another allusion to Orvandill in 
the churchyard scene, where Hamlet says in reference to the 
clown’s wit: ‘The age is grown so picked, that the toe of the 
peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe’. 
It is Orvandill’s toe that Hamlet has in his mind. The myth 
of the ‘frozen toe’ relates how Thor, who springs from the union 
of spirit and matter, carries Orvandill, the One or First Being, in 
a basket upon his back, ‘ wading through the floods and wintry 
ice-streams, the Elivagar which separates the kingdom of the 
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giants from the world of gods and men. One of Orvandill’s 
toes sticking out of the basket is frozen, and thrown by Thor at 
the heavens, where it becomes the star which is called Orvan- 
dill’s toe’. Again it is said that ‘ Thor (the flash of lightning) 
waded through the sacred glowing water of heaven, the flaming 
clouds. In winter these became snow, frozen into ice, strange 
waves (Elivagar). But spring comes, and with it the faithful 
Thor bears the lightning spark Orvandill (i. e. the Beam) upon his 
shoulders through the icy streams, the seat of all wintry horror, 
to the earth, to the expectant wife of the same, Groa, i. e. to the 
vegetable green which seeks to spread its covering over the rocks 
to set loose the stones from the head of the building god. In 
the purified clear heaven of spring shines Orvandill’s Toe, which 
is in winter frozen ; the lightning god gives again their bright- 
ness to the lights of the firmament, kindles it anew with the 
lightning-spark, and fixes the company of stars high above ’. 

The bearing all this has upon the passage in question we will 
endeavor to state. Kibe, meaning chilblains, is the Frostbeule or 
Frozen Toe — Orvandill; and Thor is found here also, as he is 
the god of peasants. Then Thor is the flash of lightning, as we 
have seen, and Orvandill the lightning-spark or substance of 
Thor. Theirs is a mysterious relation of antagonism here repre- 
sented under the figures of courtier and peasant. Such is the 
relation Hamlet holds to the forces of nature or matter also 
symbolized in the clown, ‘and Hamlet appears to intend to say 
that the tragical, personified activity, its own hypostasis, seeks to 
injure and annihilate himself’. 

The question as to Hamlet’s madness, whether it was real or 
simulated, has received an amount of discussion that is surprising. 
But it is a significant fact that all those who hold the very 
unphilosophical opinion that Hamlet was really mad, are, with 
scarcely an exception, physicians; from Dr. Akenside, who in 
the eighteenth century first advanced it, to Dr. Conolly, the 
latest advocate of this theory. It is true there are physicians 
who do not hold it; but it is none the less apparent that this 
medical solution of the Hamlet problem would never have been 
given, but for the tendency of the specialist to emphasize all 
phenomena bearing upon his peculiar province. The English 
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mind here shows its realism, and the scientific habit of thought 
is placed over against the imaginative in a theory for which 
Englishmen solely are responsible. The German mind shows 
its superiority here. The ‘theorizing consciousness’ of the 
idealist would never be betrayed into such a violation of 
esthetic propriety. It is not conceivable that the intellectual 
splendors of Hamlet should break forth from a mind in ruins, 
No poet would be guilty of such a poor paradox. The human 


interest, the world-embracing value of Hamlet as a_psycho-- 


logical study, we have been mocked in, if Shakspeare’s masterly 
creation is merely a case for the medical expert. 

Furness, in noticing this controversy, attaches a mysterious 
importance to the verdict of the ‘ experts’; as if there were any 
need for their prosaic verifications at all, except to prove the 
skill with which the great master made Hamlet feign madness, 
Shakspeare could never have counted on this additional success, 
But though Hamlet imposes upon medical experts, he does not 
impose upon Mr. Furness, we are given to understand ; yet where 
our editor does stand in this matter it is hard to say. ‘Tf, 
therefore’, is his conclusion, ‘ we listen to experts at all, we can 
hardly refuse our assent to their unanimous verdict. Despite 
all this, the present editor’s opinion, which after what he has 
just said he cannot as a layman expect to have any value, and 
which in view of the magnitude of the discussion he would be 
the last as an editor to set forth at length, is that Hamlet is 
neither mad nor pretends to be so’. 

Mr. Furness holds peculiar views most certainly as to the 
value of a layman’s opinion. The layman Shakspeare himself, 
we suppose, would have no voice against the experts. Shak- 
speare it is, however, who tells us that his hero shall ‘ put an 
antic disposition on’. It is after all the poets only who havea 
right to speak here. And one of them, of our own time and 
country, Lowell, has well expressed the only view tenable as 
literary criticism. ‘Hamlet’, he writes, ‘among all the char- 
acters of Shakspeare, is the most eminently a metaphysician and 
psychologist. He is a close observer, continually analysing his 
own nature and that of others, letting fall his little drops of acid 
irony on all who come near him, to make them show what they 
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are made of. Even Ophelia is not too sacred, Osric not too 
contemptible for experiment. If such a man assumed mad- 
ness, he would play his part perfectly. If Shakspeare himself, 
without going mad, could so observe and remember all the 
abnormal symptoms as to be able to reproduce them in Hamlet, 
why should it be beyond the power of Hamlet to reproduce them 
in himself? If you deprive Hamlet of reason, there is no truly 
tragic motive left. He would be a fit subject for Bedlam, but 
not for the stage. We might have pathology enough, but no 
pathos, Ajax first becomes tragic when he recovers his wits. 
If Hamlet is irresponsible, the whole play is a chaos; that he is 
not so might be proved by evidence enough were it not labor 
thrown away ’. 

A poet also it is who has most eloquently justified Hamlet in 
his seeming harshness to Ophelia. ‘His best excuse’, writes 
Hartley Coleridge, ‘is to be found in the words of a poet whom it 
scarce beseems me to praise, and who needs no praise of mine: 


“For to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain”. 


The spirit that ordained him an avenger, forbade him to be a 
lover. ‘Yet with an inconstancy as natural as it is unreasonable, 
he clings to what he has renounced, and sorely feels the reluctant 
repulse which Ophelia’s obedience presents to his lingering ad- 
dresses. Lovers, even if they have seen no ghosts, and have no 
uncles to slay, when circumstances oblige them to discontinue 
their suit, can ill endure to be anticipated in the breach. It is 
a sorrow that cannot bear the slightest show of unkindness. 
Hamlet, moreover, though a tardy, is an impatient nature, that 
would feel uneasy under the common process of maidenly delay. 
Thus perplexed and stung, he rushes into Ophelia’s chamber, and, 
in amazed silence, makes her the confidante of his grief and dis- 
traction, the cause of which she must not know. No wonder 
she concludes he is mad for her love, and enters readily into 
what to her appears an innocent scheme to induce him to lighten 
his overcharged bosom, and ask of her the peace which un- 
asked she may not offer. She steals upon his solitude, while, 
weary of his unexecuted task, he argues with himself the ex- 
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pediency of suicide. Surprised as with a sudden light, his first 
words are courteous and tender, till he begins to suspect that she 
too is set on to pluck out the heart of his mystery ; and then, 
actually maddened by his self-imposed necessity of personating 
madness, he discharges upon her the bitterness of blasted love, 
the agony of a lover’s anger, as if determined to extinguish in 
himself the last feeling that harmonized not with his fell pur- 
poses of revengeful justice. To me this is the most terrifically 
affecting scene in Shakspeare. Neither Lear nor Othello are 
plunged so deep in the gulf of misery ’. 

In the excellent essay on Hamlet by George H. Miles, first 
published in THE SouTHERN REVIEW, 1870, there is an ingenious 
theory, it will be remembered, concerning the capture by pirates, 
Furness gives Snider’s discussion of the same point, published 
three years later, in the St. Louis ‘ Journal of Speculative Philo- 
sophy ’, in which Miles’ theory is proposed and rejected without 
any illusion to its authorship. The editor of the Variorum has 
compressed Mr. Miles’ argument into a foot-note on the text, 
omitting this writer quite unnecessarily from the appendix, 
where his conception of the entire play might, we think, have 
had an adequate presentation. 

Miles considered this ‘ perpetually misunderstood piratical 
capture’, to have been a pre-arranged plan of escape. ‘ How 
arranged is neither here nor there; but opportunities of chartering 
a free cruiser could not have been wanting to a Prince of Den- 
mark, and what is more significant, the fleet of Fortinbras was 
then in port at Elsinore. There is an understanding, ever so 
vaguely glanced at, between the two young princes. But the 
following lines admit of but one interpretation : 


“There’s letters sealed; and my two schoolfellows, 
Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d, 
They bear the mandate; they must sweep my way, 
And marshal me to knavery. Let it work, 
For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar; and’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon”. 


To make assurance doubly sure, comes the letter to Horatio: 
“‘In the grapple I boarded them: on the instant they got clear, 
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of our ship; so I alone became their prisoner. They have dealt 
with me like thieves of mercy, but they knew what they did”. 
Can circumstantial proof go further? Could any twelve men of 
sense, on such a record, acquit Hamlet of being an accessory 
before, as well as after the fact ?’ 

Snider says of this episode: ‘ Hamlet’s capture by the pirates 
isa most strange occurrence, and has always given great diffi- 
culty. Accident, contrary to the general rule of the poet, seems 
to determine the course of things in the most startling manner, 
and the whole poem to be made to rest upon a most improbable 
event. Hamlet is sent to England, a pirate pursues his ship 
and grapples with it, he boards the strange vessel, when it 
suddenly cuts loose with Hamlet alone, and afterwards puts him 
safely on shore. The whole proceeding is so suspicious, that 
were such an event to occur in real life, everybody would think 
at once of collusion. This impression is much strengthened by 
the confidence with which he speaks of his ability to foil all the 
machinations of the king in sending him to England : 


“Let it work”, &. 
Indeed he rejoices in the prospect : 


“QO, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet”. 


And how absolute his trust still is in his intelligence. Such 
confidence seems to be begotten of preparation. One is inclined, 
therefore, to explain the occurrence in this way: Hamlet hired 
the pretended pirate, and gave to its officers his instructions 
before he left port; indeed, he most probably had also some 
understanding with the officers of the royal ship which was to 
convey him. Yet this view, apparently so well founded, we 
must at once abandon when we read Hamlet’s account of the 
affair [V. ii]. In that he ascribes his action wholly to instinct ; 
there was no premeditation, no planning at all’. 

But there is no account of the affair in this place. The action 
that he ascribes to ‘ instinct’, if we may so express it, is another 
thing entirely. We need not abandon the view Snider thinks 
so well founded, from any assertion to be found in Act V. 
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Hamlet’s words fit in very pertinently with the supposition of 
his having a plot such as we have conjectured. But he could 
not be confident of its success; restless and uneasy, he lies 
awake, considering the risk of treachery and mischance; then 
follows the unpremeditated action he describes to Horatio, of 


which he says : 
‘Rashly, 
And praised be rashness for it—Let us know, 
Our indisczetion sometimes serves us well, 
When our dear plots do pall’. 


Pall here means to be cloaked or shrouded. He was expecting 
the pseudo-pirate, but he does not confide this to Horatio; of 
his capture he simply says here : 


‘Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight; and what to this was sequent 
Thou know’st already’. 


The details are given in the letter from which Miles quotes, 

The theory is plausible and justified by the text as far as the 
text goes. If we do not accept it, it is because we do not think 
it admissible in any case so to read between the lines. 





Art. [X.—Oyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs and Temples, 
A Narrative of Researches and Excavations during Ten Year 
Residence in that Island. By Gen. Louis Palma Di Cesnola, 
Mem. of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin ; Hon. Mem. 
of the Royal Society of Literature, London, ete. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

In the past few weeks Cyprus has awakened to find herself 
famous. After lying dormant for three centuries, England 
comes, like the enchanted Prince in the fairy story, awakens her 
to life, and claims her for her own. The Cypriotes themselves 
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must rejoice in being freed from Turkish misrule, almost as 
much as the English in thus completing the line of their 
Mediterranean possessions. 

There is,as some of our daily papers have it, a ‘Cyprus 
mania’ in England just now. The word is applied in every 
conceivable way, from coffee-pots and vases to race-horses and 
babies. There are Cypriote costumes and Cypriote hats, 
Cypriote bracelets and fans, as well as a popular song headed, 
‘Welcome, Sweet Cyprus’. 

Gen. Cesnola’s recent work on Cyprus, giving a clear and 
interesting account of the present condition of that island, is 
received by us with a more cordial welcome, and is read more 
eagerly in the dawning light of her new day. In order to 
enable the general reader to follow his researches with greater 
interest, Cesnola has given, in an introduction, a short account of 
the history of the island of Cyprus, from its pre-historic times to 
the present year ; of which introduction we will endeavor to give 
our readers a very brief summary. 

The very time when the Pheenicians first settled on the 
island is unknown; all the facts being obscured by the numerous 
legends which have clustered around them. As the Pheenicians 
were confined to a narrow strip of coast, and as they are known 
to have been skilled in metal-working in the time of Homer, 
doubtless they soon found their way into an island so near and 
so rich in copper as Cyprus. We are told as an established 
fact that Cyprus was the Chittim of the Old Testament. 
Josephus expressly identifies it with Cyprus. In the time of 
Hiram, King of Tyre, a contemporary of David and Solomon, 
(B. C. 1000) we find the early Phoenician settlers revolting 
against the tribute levied by Tyre; but from the association of 
Chittim with the destruction of Tyre in the prophecy of Isaiah, 
it would seem that Cyprus was in his time (the latter part of 
the eighth century B. C.) in intimate relations with Tyre. To 
the Greek settlers the island was known as Kypros, derived, it is 
thought, from the Hebrew Kopher (Henna), a plant which grows 
there in abundance, and from which a variety of oils and salves 
were made. 

Among the Greek colonies we find the Cyprian legends 
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assuming a Grecian form and tone, connecting the history of the 
island with the fortunes of the Greeks in the Trojan war, 
Cinyras was the legendary hero of Cyprus; he was the inventor 
of the hammer, anvil, tongs, and other tools used in metal- 
working, and he was the ruler of the island at the beginning of 
the Trojan expedition. He was requested to take part in the 
war, and in the Iliad of Homer we have a description of the 
armor which he presented to Agamemnon : 


‘ Atrides summoned all to arms; to arms himself disposed : 

First on his legs he put bright greaves, with silver buttons closed; 

Then with rich cuirass armed his breast, which Cinyras bestowed 

To gratify his royal guest, for even to Cyprus flowed 

The unbounded fame of those designs the Greeks proposed for Troy, 

And therefore gave to him those arms and wished his purpose joy. 

Ten rows of azure mixed with black; twelve golden like the sun, 

Twice ten in beaten paths did through the armor run; 

Three serpents to the gorget crept that like three rainbows shined, 

Such as by Jove are fixed in clouds when wonders are divined’. 
—Chapman’s Translation. 


It was said, however, that Agamemnon’s armor was worthless, 
According to another story, ‘ Cinyras had promised Menelaus to 
send fifty ships to Troy, but when the time came sent only one, 
making up the number with small ships made of clay, with 
crews of clay figures. Owing to this treachery, Agamemnon, on 
his return from Troy, landed at Cyprus, expelled Cinyras, and 
settled part of his Greek followers at Amathus. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that stories of this kind, which present 
the Cypriotes as connected with the Greeks, but yet faithless to 
them, indicate the true position of affairs previous to the time 
when the Greeks became the more powerful part of the popula- 
tion ’. 

The production of swords and armor formed the chief trade 
of Cyprus from the heroic ages down to the time of the Romans. 
We are told that Alexander the Great had a Cyprus sword 
given him by the King of Citim, and praised for its lightness 
and good quality ; while Demetrius Poliorcetes, when besieging 
Rhodes, received two suits of armor from Cyprus, which, 
according to tradition, the maker tested by exposing them at 
twenty paces to darts shot from an engine for this purpose. The 
metal stood the test so successfully that Demetrius took one of 
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the suits for his own wear. ‘There is no doubt’, Cesnola goes 
on to say, ‘that under the original Greek settlers, and for 
centuries after them, while the unlimited natural resources of 
the island were being developed, Cyprus had maintained a high 
character among the Greek islands. But in time the easily 
acquired products of nature, the wealth arising from trade, the 
enervating climate, and, not least perhaps, the intercourse with 
the East, rendered the people of Cyprus proverbial as the 
happiest beings on earth as far as luxury and pleasure could 
make them so, and tke natural consequence of this was that 
there was no excess or refinement of indulgence which they did 
not practise’, An example of how the King of Neo-Paphos 
lived is preserved in Athenzeus, in a fragment of a comedy by 
Antiphanes. During dinner this monarch was kept cool by 
doves hovering around him. To allure them he was salved 
with Tyrian oil, made from a fruit which they liked and recog- 
nized the odor of. But as they approached to settle on his 
head, attendants warded them carefully off, and the constant 
flutter of their wings produced the necessary effect of cooling. 
Solon passed the latter part of his life in Cyprus and died there ; 
and as some of the laws resemble those of Athens, it may have 
been the result of his influence. Both in Cyprus and Athens 
the slaughter of yoke-oxen was severely punished, and in both 
places a person committing suicide was left unburied. 

It was in the reign of Tiberius that St. Paul visited the 
island and performed the miracle on Bar-jesus, the sorcerer, in 
the presence of ‘the deputy of the country, Sergius Paulus, a 
prudent man’. (Acts xiii. 7.) 

On the 1st of July, 1570, the Turks landed with a fleet of 
three hundred and sixty vessels to take Cyprus by force from 
Venice. The Christian people along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean were filled with consternation, and Pope Pius V. called 
Europe to arms; but no active measures were adopted, and the 
Turks losing no time, Mustafa Pasha with his whole army had 
begun the siege of Nicosia in the latter part of July. The 
conquering army were merciless in their ferocity. After captur- 
ing the city, twenty thousand of both sexes were butchered, and 
two thousand youths were carried off into captivity. The last 
28 
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stronghold which defied the barbarous Mustafa was Famagosta, 
The Venetian troops who defended the place were only seven 
thousand in number. They were commanded by Gen. Braga- 
dino, who surrendered at length, after a siege of ten months, 
when all the provisions and ammunition were exhausted and 
most of his troops were maimed or killed — then only he dis- 
played the white flag and proposed his conditions of surrender, 
These were eagerly accepted by the treacherous Mustafa; 
hostages were exchanged, Turkish vessels, as stipulated, entered 
the port of Famagosta, and took on board all those who wished 
to leave the island. Nothing remained but the formality of 
delivering the keys of the city to the victor. On the 5th of 
August General Bragadino, accompanied by his lieutenants 
Baglioni, Martinengo, and Quirini, went te the Turkish camp, 
and were politely received by Mustafa. After the delivery of 
the keys, and when Gen. Bragadino had risen to take leave, the 
vile Turk asked him for special hostages for the safe return 
from Candia of the Turkish vessels which were to convey him 
and his men thither. Bragadino refused this, as not having 
been stipulated in the accepted conditions of his surrender. 
Then Mustafa accused him of bad faith, and of having put to 
death fifty Turkish pilgrims after he had surrendered, which was 
indignantly denied by Bragadino. The Pasha becoming enraged, 
ordered the four Venetians to be put to death, and in a few 
minutes Gens. Baglioni, Martinengo, and Quirini were executed 
in the presence of Bragadino, for whom a more terrible death 
was reserved ; the executioner cut off his nose and ears, Three 
times he was made to lay his head on the block, as if to be 
beheaded, then, heavily chained, was thrown into a dark dun- 
geon and left for nine days in that miserable condition. On the 
tenth day, by order of Mustafa, Bragadino was brought out of 
prison and made to carry earth for the repair of the fortifications 
during several hours, after which, more dead than alive, the 
heroic soldier was tied to a stake, and in the presence of the 
ferocious Mustafa was flayed alive. His skin, stuffed with hay, 
was sent with the heads of the other three Venetians as pres- 
ents to the Sultan. Thus did the Turks conquer Cyprus; and 
since that time the condition of the Christian residents in the 
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island has been most deplorable. Two insurrections have 
broken out, but they were both quelled, and one of them ended 
in the massacre of the insurgents. 

Gen. Cesnola was appointed Consul at Cyprus by President 
Lincoln, and arrived at-his post on the Christmas day of 1865. 
His first impressions of Larnaca, his future official residence, 
were very unfavorable. ‘The day was cloudy’, he says, ‘and 
the sea very rough. The anchor was cast at a mile or so from 
the shore, there being no harbor, only an open bay. The 
town from that distance looked the very picture of desolation : 
no sign of life, no vegetation anywhere visible, except a few 
solitary palm trees, with their long leaves drooping, as if in sign 
of mourning. I admit that my first thought was to remain on 
board, and not land on such a forlorn looking island. The 
Captain, an able sailor, who during our extraordinarily long 
passage had been the essence of kindness to my family, 
endeavored to persuade us that Cyprus was an earthly paradise, 
and assured us that we should after a while like it very much. 
Has his prediction been realized? I leave the reader to judge by 
the fact that I am writing this, ten years afterwards, from the 
same town ; though not quite prepared to accept its distinctive 
features as paradisaical ’, 

It was on a large mound near Larnaca, in 1866, that Gen. 
Cesnola began the excavations in an amateur way, which after- 
wards ripened into such serious undertakings, and extended 
over the whole island. During his residence at Larnaca he 
explored more than three thousand tombs, and found them to 
be mostly of the Greek period, varying from 400 B. C. to the 
second century of the Christian era. All of them were mere 
holes excavated in the earth in the shape of an oven. 

After a few experiments in the neighborhood of Larnaca, 
Gen. Cesnola visited the sites of Amathus and Paphos, and 


came to the conclusion, that with sufficient funds he might 


explore these ruins with success. He explained his plans to 
some of his friends both in Europe and America, but none of 
them responding, he had almost given up the hope of continuing 
his researches, when an incident occurred which, although 
apparently adverse to his hopes, proved the contrary. 
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The Governor of Larnaca arrested two of Gen. Cesnola’s 
diggers, asserting that digging without a firman was forbidden, 
and no persuasions could induce him to release them. ‘ From 
that day’, says Cesnola, ‘I had a grudge against the Caimakam 
of Larnaca, Genab Effendi, and I promised to repay him when- 
ever an occasion should present itself. I had not long to wait, 
One morning a notable Turk of the “ Marina” came and begged 
me to appoint him to the vacant post of American Consular 
Guard, explaining to me that the Caimakam had a personal 
spite against him, and had sworn to have him drafted into the 
military service. I was delighted to have so soon a chance of 
squaring my accounts with Genab Effendi, and I immediately 
appointed Mustafa Fefsi a regular privileged American employé, 
The Caimakam went into a great rage when he heard of this 
appointment, but, Turk-like, he immediately called upon me, 
and tried in his blandest manner to induce me to make another 
selection. He promised never to interfere in my excavations 
again if I would but appoint another man instead of Mustafa; 
but I laughed at him, and positively refused to have any other, 
Genab Effendi, however, intrigued so effectively with his 
superior, the Governor-General of the island, that the latter, 
quite @ la turque, without the slightest authority, refused to 
recognize Mustafa as my consular cavass, and wrote to me that I 
must select another person’. Gen. Cesnola, however, replied 
that he had full right to select whomsoever he pleased for his 
consular employés, and not only positively insisted on his 
selection, but asserted his determination to protect Mustafa 
against his Excellency, his Caimakam, or anybody else. Four 
months passed by and the affair seemed to have been dropped ; 
but one day Mustafa had been sent out on some official errand, 
when he was chased by the Turkish police into an American 
store-house, taken from it by force and imprisoned as a deserter 
from the Turkish army. Cesnola laid his complaint before the 
Hon. E. Joy Morris, American Minister at the Porte of Con- 
stantinople, and explained to him the whole case; he demanded 
redress, and the following was the satisfaction received : ‘ Ist. 
The dismissal of Genab Effendi from the position of Governor 
of Larnaca, and he is to be forever disqualified for holding any 
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office under the Ottoman Government. 2d. The restitution of 
Mustafa Fefsi, and his official recognition as American Consular 
Guard. 3d. A salute of 21 guns to the American flag by the 
fortress of Larnaca. 4th. The payment of 10,000 piastres 
damages to the American dragoman for the unlawful entrance 
by the Turkish police into his premises, without the permission of 
the American Consul. 5th. The Governor-General of Cyprus 
to express his regret officially by letter to the American Consul 
for the mistake that he had made. It was further stipulated 
and agreed between the Grand Vizier and the American Minis- 
ter, that the Governor-General should also, after the incident 
was closed, be removed from Cyprus and sent elsewhere; in 
fact, a month later, a new Pasha arrived from Constantinople to 
take his place. After such a rude but salutary lesson the 
Turkish authorities of this island became extremely courteous 
in their behavior towards the American consul, thus often 
reminding me of their national proverb, “ the hand thou canst 
not cut off thou must kiss ”.’ 

The intense heat which prevailed in Larnaca during the 
summer months determined Cesnola to seek a cooler residence 
for his family during the heated term. The retreat which he 
decided upon was a little cottage, nestled amid a grove of orange 
and lemon trees near the village of Dali. The hot season there 
lasts from June until September, and in all that time not a 
drop of rain or dew falls. So dry is it, and so entirely free of 
insects or noxious reptiles, that the peasants frequently throw a 
handkerchief on the ground, and lay their infants to sleep upon 
it, feeling sure that nothing will harm them. They make their 
own beds under the trees, the branches serving as clothes-press, 
larder, and pantry. 

Cesnola’s description of his summer home is. idyllic in its 
simplicity and beauty. ‘It was surrounded’, he says, ‘ by about 
six acres of ground, laid out in alleys of lemon and orange trees, 
and the favorite caisha (a delicious species of nectarine), from 
the blossoms of which exhaled a delightful perfume. Two noble 
walnut trees overshadowed the immemorial alakati (the oriental or 
common well), and extended their shade to our out-of-door salon, 
where we sat the day long, reading, writing, and chatting, with 
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the grateful breeze at all hours coming through the long verdant 
alleys hung with luscious fruit. A small rivulet of the purest 
water found its way from cold sources to the feet of these walnut 
trees, the broad leafy branches of which formed the ceiling of 
our drawing-room, and being blocked by a pile of rude stones, 
over which it tumbled in cascade fashion into a basin scooped 
out to receive it, served as wine-cooler and refrigerator. We 
soon adopted the housekeeping system of the peasants, and hung 
our plate-baskets and table linen among the trees ; and spreading 
out the thick mats of the country, with a wooden settle dining 
table and some rough chairs, we soon arranged a dining hall, 
where our Turkish attendants served us with as much attention 
as if at a state dinner, though not wit’ quite the same ceremony, 
A tent pitched near by became a boudoir for my wife and infant 
daughters, whom she regularly instructed in English; and a 
little further on, a few Turkish rugs and divans formed the 
reception-room of state for the notables of Dali, consisting of an 
old Cadi, three wealthy Turks of Potamia, inhabiting what was 
once a royal palace and the summer residence of the Lusignan 
Queens, and an illiterate Greek priest’. 

Another reason beside the salubrity of the climate and the 
romantic surroundings, which had great weight with Cesnola in 
his selection of Dali as a temporary residence, was, that an old 
Greek peasant called Hadji Jorghi had brought him from time 
to time fragments of sculpture, which greatly interested him; 
and, the very day after taking up his abode at Dali, the site of 
the Pheenician city of Idalium, we find him visiting the spot 
where the peasant had discovered the sculptured remains, 
although he found nothing there but an accumulation of debris, 
the result of former excavations. Two weeks were passed in 
surveying carefully the fields surrounding Dali, until he became 
convinced that an extensive necropolis lay on the south and west 
of it; probably the ancient burying ground of Idalium, the 
tombs of which had never before been disturbed. Cesnola 
immediately leased about thirty acres of this land; he then pro- 
cured from our Minister at Constantinople, the Hon. Edward 
Joy Morris, the necessary firman authorizing him to pursue his 
archeological researches in the island. To the Hon. Geo. H. 
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Boker, likewise, Cesnola acknowledges the many favors which 
were rendered when he became American Minister at Constanti- 
nople. More than once he wrote to Cesnola that he was obliged 
to‘ pinch the tail of the American eagle’ in order to force the 
Turks to do what he required. Once, in sending him a renewal 
of his firman, and knowing the extent of his excavations, he 
wrote him as follows: ‘I see, dear General, that you intend 
sinking the island one of these days, with all the holes you are 
boring everywhere ; pray, before doing so, save, at least, the 
archives of the American Consulate ’. 

The first discovery of much significance which Cesnola made 
in his newly purchased field, was a bronze tablet engraved on 
both sides with Cypriote characters. This monument, of great 
importance to philology, was purchased by the Duke de 
Luynes, and bequeathed by him to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris. In two months Cesnola opened several hundred 
tombs, all of them being Phoenician in character ; but, towards 
the end of the summer, one morning, while the work was pro- 
gressing, he found the contents of the tombs entirely different. 
Instead of earthenware vases were glass objects, with a beautiful 
iridescence, in the form of rings, bracelets, plates, amulets, &c., 
a few gold ornaments, and terra-cotta lamps, made not only of 
clay similar to the lamps found in Rome, but some of them had 
the name of the potter Faosti stamped on the back; on some of 
them were Greek names, evidently scratched in after the lamps 
had been baked. For three weeks the same kind of objects were 
discovered, indicating the Graeco-Roman period. After comparing 
the former with the latter tombs very carefully, Cesnola became 
convinced that the two necropoles could not have been in use at 
the same period. He says: ‘The terra-cotta vases and the 
little images of Venus, some of which are like those seen upon 
Babylonian cylinders, representing Mylitta, were undoubtedly 
many centuries earlier than the glassware found in the other 
tombs. It occurred to me that as the slope was evidently poste- 
rior to the Pheenician tombs, I might, perhaps, find a continua- 
tion of them beneath the others, and I was not mistaken. We 
retraced our steps to the spot where the first Greco-Roman 
tombs had appeared, and at two and one-half feet beneath them 
we found the uninterrupted line of the Phcenician tombs’. 
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Throughout the summer Cesnola continued his diggings with- 
out further interference from the Turkish authorities at Dali; 
although the Hodja and Cadi secretly opposed him. The Hodja 
told his brethren in the mosque that no Mussuiman who worked 
for Cesnola would be rewarded in the other world with the ever 
beautiful houris; but even this threat only delayed the 
work a very short time—the Mussulmen soon returning to their 
digging. 

To give our readers some idea of the wonderful patience and 
perseverance which were necessary in his excavations, we will 
quote Cesnola’s account of the unearthing of a group of fine 
sculptures from the Temple of Golgoi. He says: ‘ Although 
the figures were so few feet from the surface, yet they were ex- 
ceedingly difficult to remove, owing to the earth in which they 
‘ were imbedded being so mixed with clay, probably of decom- 
posed bricks, as to form a concrete mass, almost impenetrable to 
the pickaxe. To render the task of the diggers in some measure 
less difficult, I had water brought and poured on, so as to soften 
the earth some inches at a time, by which means it was more 
easily removed. But this was a very slow process, since the 
water had to be brought from a considerable distance, and from 
a spring which yielded so small a quantity as to require much 
time in filling the jars. The mode of carrying water in Cyprus 
to-day is precisely the same as that in vogue three thousand 
years ago, namely, by means of earthenware jars placed in a sort 
of wicker ycke, which is put on the back of a donkey ridden by 
the waterman. This may be seen in the little terra-cotta images 
belonging to the procession found by me at Alambra. I was 
obliged to employ six men for this purpose alone, and after two 
weeks of very hard labor succeeded in extricating the first row 
of sculptures. I particularly remarked the grouping of the 
statues ; those with conical headdresses were found side by side, 
while those showing a strong Egyptian tendency were grouped 
together. One of these statues, from its greater size, attracted 
my attention. Its outline could be seen, and it appeared to be 
intact. Soon after one could perceive that it was a bearded 
figure with a long robe. I cannot explain how tantalizing it 
was to be able to see these positive evidences of fine sculptures 
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lying there, while knowing the patient industry and length of 
days necessary before they could be got free from the soil. 
When the profile of this statue became visible, there were over 
six feet of cemented earth to be removed from its back, and each 
blow of the pickaxe made me shiver even in that hot climate, as 
I thought that the reverberation of the blows alone might injure 
what promised to be a statue of unusual interest and value. I 
amused myself for several days in the interim with a wet sponge 
and a knife in removing the clayey earth around the head, and 
from time to time made some new and delightful discovery ; 
first that its hair and beard were beautifully curled, after the 
Assyrian fashion ; then, that the curls, when wet by the applica- 
tion of the sponge, showed traces of red color; then, an almond- 
shaped eye became visible, with the pupil colored, also in red. 
But the most prominent feature which was to give character to 
the whole face, and either enhance or destroy its beauty, would 
that be found uninjured? Alas! it was too much the ordinary 
fate of ancient statues to be deprived of this essential feature to 
hope for better fortune in this instance, but I worked on slowly 
and with increasing precaution, replacing the knife by a piece of 
soft wood, and applying the sponge freely. Finally, the nose 
appeared in all its perfection, but the anxiety to find the rest of 
the head intact increased, and intensified my fears and hopes. 
Thus I labored for days, gradually developing one feature after 
another, until the whole magnificent head was laid -bare, and 
found unmarred even by a scratch. It had a pointed headdress, 
apparently representing knitted work or leather, and ending in a 
kind of knot... .. Four men were busily at work extracting 
my statue, and I counted upon seeing it in three days more, 
standing erect in its majesty. At last it was entirely uncovered 
and found in admirable preservation. As with many of the 
others the head was found to be detached, but this was a small 
matter, since in the course of time it could be firmly replaced. 
The whole statue is nearly seven feet high. The dress, of some 
heavy material, reached to the feet and entirely concealed the 
form, like those in the Assyrian bas-reliefs found by Layard, 
with the exception of the arms, which are bare and hang down 
by the sides. The feet are also bare, and stand in a line, 
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Round the bottom of the robe were faint traces of red ornament- 
ation, only visible on being wetted. Of ali the statues I dis. 
covered, none were so purely Assyrian in character as this’, 

For eleven days, with 110 men, Cesnola worked on this line 
of sixty feet, and had then advanced only nine feet towards the 
centre; yet, even in that space, two hundred and twenty-eight 
sculptures had been unearthed, most of them free from deface- 
ment. Two hundred of these averaged about two feet in 
height, the remainder being of life or heroic size. 

Cesnola observed in the course of his extensive explorations, 
that the most certain, as well as rapid, mode of identifying a 
town, the site of which has not been preserved by tradition, is to 
examine the walls of the churches or mosques in the villages of 
the district where history places the site, and to see whether they 
contain any architectural fragments, as they are certain to do 
whenever there has been an ancient ruin at hand for the work- 
men to quarry from. 

By far the most interesting of the Cesnola explorations in 
Cyprus were those of the ruins of Curium, with the romantic 
description of the treasure-chambers of the Temple, the doors of 
which had been closed for so many ages. No Eastern legend 
sounds more strange and weird than the revelations of that 
long-buried city. ‘There were’, he says, ‘shafts or columns 
either in marble or granite, lying half buried in the ground, 
probably in the same position as when they fell centuries ago! 
In one place there are stone steps quite worn out by the busy 
feet which came and went to a cistern near by, probably a public 
well, where the Rebeccas of Curium resorted to fill their water 
jars at evening, and talk over the news and scandal of the day. 
In another spot a large diota lies broken beneath a rectangular 
stone, as undisturbed as if the crash had occurred but yesterday. 
Broken lamps, and handles of a diota inscribed, a large mill- 
stone with a copper ring riveted into it, and everywhere masses 
of broken pottery, strew the ground. Now and then parts of 
the street pavements are visible, marked with the tracks of 
chariot wheels, and altogether the scene is one which fires the 
imagination to conjure up the ancient days of the city’. 

Removing two of the columns mentioned above, Cesnola 
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discovered underneath a mosaic pavement, composed of small 
tessellae of marble and stone of four colors—red, white, brown 
and blue, inlaid in different patterns, and forming large lotus 
flowers. Carefully continuing his excavations beneath the 
mosaic pavement, he discovered a gallery excavated in the rock, 
eleven feet four inches long, four feet ten inches wide, and 
scarcely four feet high. One end of it communicated with the 
building above, and at the other end was a doorway carelessly 
closed by a stone slab. Cesnola says: ‘As soon as this stone 
was removed, there appeared an oven-shaped cavity, filled to 
within a few inches of the roof with fine earth, which, as usual, 
had percolated from above. After the removal of some three 
thousand baskets of this earth, another opening appeared in the 
north wall, which led into the first chamber. For the purpose 
of examining it, and while poking into the remaining earth with 
my foot-rule, I struck something hard, which turned out to be 
a bracelet, with several other gold objects, in a small heap... . 
After this discovery, I ordered all the earth to be removed from 
both chambers; this is seldom practised when the tomb is 
composed of one or two chambers only, because when they are 
filled with earth entirely (and this is unfortunately often the 
case), it adheres so tenaciously to the roof that the diggers prefer 
to remove, by tunnelling, that portion of it from the right and 
left of the doorway, where they know the objects, if any, are 
always to be found, rather than to go through the long and 
laborious process of removing all the earth with baskets. When 
the second chamber was half emptied, a third one was discovered, 
and a week later the doorway of a fourth made its appearance. 
A whole month was spent in simply removing the earth in these 
four rooms; but a layer was left in each of them, as usual, about 
a foot and a half deep. It is between this layer and the 
pavement that the sepulchral contents are always to be found. 
This performance my diggers call “trimming the tomb”. 
When this was accomplished, the gang was ordered off to some 
other work. I descended at last, and accompanied by the 
foreman, and a man carrying a lantern, began to examine 
diligently each room. These rooms had been roughly excavated 
in the limestone rock, by means of a copper or iron tool scarcely 
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half an inch wide, the traces of which are plainly visible every- 
where. . . . After having measured each room, and searched 
in vain for some inscription upon the walls, I retraced my steps 
to the room in which a few weeks before I had discovered the 
gold ornaments. The layer of earth was searched by my fore- 
man, carefully and delicately with the point of his knife; 
afterwards he passed it twice through his fingers ; this done, the 
man with the lantern took away this earth, again examining it, 
in case anything had been passed unobserved. The fellow- 
bracelet to that found a month before was soon discovered not 
far off, in company with two gold signet-rings, having scarabs 
in agate with Egyptian representations engraved upon them; 
also four pairs of earrings and many gold beads, some of which 
were still strung alternately with rock-crystal beads upon a gold 
wire, and had as a pendant a little rock-crystal vase. I now 
remarked for the first time the total absence of human remains 
and sepulchral vases, and concluded that these vaults must have 
belonged to the building above. 

‘Although no statuary or architectural fragments existed above 
these four rooms, with the exception of the granite columns 
already mentioned, yet I am convinced that the structure must 
have been a temple, to which these vaults must have served as 
treasure-chambers. We know from Strabo that the treasures at 
Delphi were kept under the temple, and that during the Holy 
War Onomarchus set men to search for them, but alarmed by an 
earthquake they desisted and fled. In the rubbish removed from 
the surface of the mosaic were found several scarabs and cylin- 
ders in serpentine, with rough carvings upon them; a silver ring 
and three cylinders were also discovered beneath the mosaic 
pavement in the direction of the stone steps near a piece of wood, 
which may have been from its shape part of a ladder. 

‘The pavement in each room was inlaid with blue pebbles on 
a bed of sand and plaster, as is the practice to this day in 
Cyprus; but even with this precaution the vaults must have 


been always damp, and unfit to be permanent repositories for: 


such valuable objects. I was satisfied by the way in which the 
stone had been carelessly or hurriedly replaced before the 
entrance, that whatever was to be found in those vaults would 
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be objects which had been left behind under some unexplained 
circumstance. While reflecting thus, I was very agreeably in- 
terrupted by an exclamation from my foreman, who, rising from 
his reclining position, handed me two gold armlets weighing over 
two pounds, but what to my eyes made them much more valu- 
able was the inscription in the Cypriote character beautifully 
engraved on the inner side of each’. 

Only lengthy quotations can give our readers an idea of the 
adventurous spirit which fired Cesnola, of his patient perseve- 
rance in conquering obstacles, of the magnitude of his difficulties, 
and the consequent thrill of delight in his discoveries. For days 
after this excavation he remained in the unearthed rooms the 
whole time, every object being discovered in his presence. 
Scarcely a moment passed without some gold ornament being 
brought to light. Finger-rings, bracelets, necklaces, armlets, 
rare jewels, many engraved with designs in intagtio, ear-rings, a 
sceptre in agate, diadems, statuettes and vases of solid gold— 
we can compare it to nothing but the cavern of Aladdin in the 
Eastern story, or to the more modern Kilmansegg mansion, with 


Its— 
‘Gold and gold! and nothing but gold! 
The same auriferous shine behold, 
Wherever the eye could settle’. 


These objects were all found scattered in the room as if they had 
been dropped amid hurry and confusion, and from other indica- 
tions Gen. Cesnola was of opinion that the chamber had con- 
tained a quantity of treasure which had probably been success- 
fully carried away by the priests when their temple was on the 
point of destruction. 

Cesnola’s excavations in Cyprus were so extensive, and the 
number of workmen employed were so numerous, that it was not 
only necessary to purchase the ground, thus acquiring the right 
to all the objects found therein, but likewise to prohibit any ex- 
cavations by unauthorized persons. On one occasion he resorted 
to a curious device in order to obtain several objects which he 
knew to have been secreted by some of the peasants. 

‘They knew’, he says, ‘ that I had the power of taking those 
things from them by force if I chose to use it, and they were 
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therefore very glad when they found that instead I offered them 
a liberal sum for the acquisition of each object, though at first 
they were rather doubtful of my good faith, and it required a 
good deal of tact and manceuvring to find out where all the 
pieces that had been abstracted were, and who had them, 
Having been privately informed which of the peasants retained 
the missing objects, and having obtained a pretty accurate de- 
scription of them, I sent for these men, and resorted to the 
following little stratagem to get the articles into my possession, 
I had lying upon a chair a volume of Layard’s “ Nineveh,” and 
selecting a page upon which was an engraving as nearly resem- 
bling the object I knew the man had concealed as I could find, 
I told him that this book was a book of divination, and that by 
it I could discover whether or not he had secreted any of the 
antiquities. Then boldly turning to the engraving, I pointed it 
out to him, and demanded its immediate restitution, but with the 
promise of a good backsheesh if complied with at once. The 
amazed and convicted peasant would clap his hand on his head, 
or use some other sign of astonishment, calling out, “ Panagia 
mon!” (my Blessed Virgin!) “ he has a book telling him every- 
thing!” and shortly after the missing object would be forth- 
coming. I do not believe Mr. Layard ever imagined that his 
discoveries in Nineveh would be used in such a novel mode for 
discovering antiquities in Cyprus! In this way I got possession 
of everything that had been found, without much annoyance’. 
Among the peasantry of Cyprus there is a patriarchal custom, 
which Cesnola says he found widely spread in the island. It is 
this: ‘When a man becomes too old to work in the fields, and 
has sons able to replace him, he voluntarily despoils him- 
self, sometimes of his whole fortune, in order to endow them, I 
know personally a respectable old man who has four sons and 
two daughters, to the latter of whom he gave each a small house 
and garden on their marriage-day, and the rest of his property 
he divided equally among his sons, retaining absolutely nothing 
for himself. He now lives upon the bounty of one of these sons, 
It not unfrequently happens, however, that the son ill-treats his 
aged father, who, after having passed the greater part of his life 
in easy circumstances, becomes in his latter days a beggar. A 
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painful instance of this was that of old Hadji Jorghi, the 
pioneer digger of Dali, who had in like manner dispossessed 
himself of all his property in favor of his sons, and supported 
himself by digging. To add to this, he had also in an evil hour 
become guarantee in a money transaction for some of his rela- 
tives. According to Turkish law, if the debtor fails to pay, the 
guarantor is compelled either to pay or to be thrown into prison, 
and this fate befell the impoverished Hadji Jorghi. He was 
arrested by the Cadi of Dali, and, old as he was, marched on foot 
to Larnaca, some fifteen miles distant, and there kept confined 
for nearly two months.. He languished in prison uncared for, 
until the government medical officer declared that if longer de- 
tained he would die. The poor old man, released from confine- 
ment, returned slowly to his native village. I chanced to meet 
him on the road, seated upon a stone, fatigued, hungry, and 
broken down by grief. I felt greatly moved by his distress, but 
money could not have relieved him. On the day after his 
arrival in Dali, he got up and slowly tottered towards his 
favorite tombs to pay them a visit. Not returning to his home 
that evening, a search was made for him the next day, and he 
was found crouched in one of the excavated tombs, his knees 
drawn up, his eyes fixed, a pipe in his mouth, from which no 
smoke issued nor would ever be made to issue again by those 
pale, cold lips. Poor Hadji Jorghi had gone to join that vast 
procession whose tombs he had helped to explore, far beyond 
the reach of Turkish injustice and filial ingratitude’. 

Living ten years in Cyprus, and employing large numbers of 
workmen from time to time in his diggings, Cesnola was neces- 
sarily brought into close communication with the peasantry of 
the island, so that he knew, not only their habits and customs as 
a class, but likewise often their private histories. He tells a 
romantic story of Simeon the Hermit, which we will give our 
readers : 

£On a lower hill west of Kantara stood a detached fort, some- 
thing like an outpost, to guard the approaches. On this spot is 
a little chapel dedicated to the Panaghia, still in good condition. 
In the last century some Greek monks. were living here, but 
when the walls of their cells began to fall, they left the place and 
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the district. A hermit called Simeon now inhabits the ruins, and 
has done so, he told me, for the last forty-five years. He js 
over eighty years of age, and is absolutely alone, not even having 
a dog, sheep, or goat as his companion. When I visited the 
place in 1869 he told me his story in a very few words, and it is 
a sad one. He was born at a village near Constantinople, 
Before he was twenty-five years old, his father died and left him 
a thriving business. At thirty he married a young girl of his 
village, and everything seemed to go well with him, when one 
day, to his misfortune, the youthful and handsome face of his 
wife was remarked by a powerful Turk living in the neighbor- 
hood. Dishonorable proposals were made to him, which he in- 
dignantly rejected. Soon after he was arrested by order of this 
Turk on some false accusation ; his wife disappeared and became 
an inmate of this Turk’s harem ; the hermit’s house was burnt, 
and all his property destroyed. After being kept three years in 
a prison without trial or judgment, he was at last released on the 
condition that he should leave Constantinople forever. He was 
put on board a vessel bound for the Archipelago, and landed at 
Cyprus, a penniless and wretched man for life. Having lost all 
his manhood, he roamed like a wild beast among the mountains, 
living on herbs, olives and wild fruits, until he found near 
Kantara an old rock-cut tomb, which became his habitation for 
awhile. Some time afterwards he took possession of this chapel, 
wherein he sleeps, and hoards his provisions, consisting of a little 
wheat and olives, which he raises in the vicinity of his abode, 
Once a year a few Greek devotees of the Panaghia ascend the 
mountain to visit the chapel, and thus for several hours he is 
brought into contact with some of his fellow-beings, who bring 
him tobacco, matches, and old clothes as presents. One of 
these days the poor octogenarian will breathe his last, untended 
by any human being, like a wild beast, and the pilgrims will 
find the corpse of poor Simeon. Such has been life for him! 
Before descending into the plain, I asked the hermit what I 
could give him. Would he like to have mouey, coffee, sugar, 
or tobacco? He preferred matches, which pleased him more 
than the other things I gave him’. 

The description of the ruins of Famagosta, and of the fortress 
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now standing, together with the history of the Robin Hood of 
the Levant, are so full of interest that we may not omit giving 
them to our readers. 

‘The ruins of Famagosta’, says Cesnola, ‘are not grand and 
imposing, yet to me they are most beautiful and touching. It is 
impossible to see the still existing walls of many of its fine medi- 
eval churches, with frescoes plainly visible-on the interiors— 
here a rectory built in keeping, there evidences of elegant homes 
—without a feeling of intense sadness. Only two out of three 
hundred churches which are said to have existed in Famagosta 
were left standing. The principal one, formerly the cathedral 
and now used as a mosque, is paved with mortuary marble slabs 
engraved with the names and arms of Italian noblemen once 
buried beneath them, whose bones were exhumed and thrown 
into the sea by order of the fanatical and ferocious Mustafa 
Pasha the day after he captured the city. The other church, 
used as a granary and a stable by the Turks, contains also a few 
tombstones, now all worn out by the horses’ hoofs. There I dis- 
covered the inscription mentioned in the introduction, recording 
the day on which, by the abdication of Catharine Comaro, the 
Venetians became the rulers of Cyprus. Within the city walls 
resides the Caimakam of the province of Carpass, with the Cadi 
of Famagosta and the usual Mejalis. There is also a military 
governor of the fortress and a company of artillery. This gov- 
ernor resides with his troops in a small fort overlooking the sea, 
and flanked by a large round tower, called by the natives 
“Torre del Moro” (Tower of the Moor). Tradition asserts that 
in this tower were the headquarters of the Venetian Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Cyprus, Cristoforo Moro, during the years 1506-1508. 
In the latter year, on the 22d of October, Cristoforo Moro was 
recalled from Cyprus and returned to Venice; and from docu- 
ments which I have been allowed to peruse, it would appear that 
this man was married four times, and that his private life was 
not very exemplary. This Cristoforo Moro was the Othello of 
Shakspeare, and must not be confounded with his namesake the 
Doge of Venice, to whom hé was not even related, who in July 
1469 wrote to the King of Cyprus a stringent letter in regard. to 
Catharine Comaro, mentioned in the introduction. 

29 
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‘The fortress of Famagosta contains some of the worst crimi- 
nals in the Turkish Empire. Many of them are condemned for 
life, others are sentenced on an average to from fifteen to twenty- 
five years’ imprisonment, and all are heavily shackled. Near 
the eastern wall, where the prisoners are confined, are two case- 
mates filled with arms taken from the Venetian garrison. On 
the handles of some of the rapiers I observed the crests of the 
owners inlaid with gold and the Jerusalem cross. My friend, 
Mr. Hiram Hitchcock, who accompanied me on one of my visits 
to Famagosta, had expressed a desire to possess one of these 
interesting weapons, and I succeeded in obtaining several for 
him. On that occasion, Mrs. Hitchcock and my wife were of 
the party. On leaving the armory, Mrs. Hitchcock pointed out 
some trailing crimson flowers which overhung a parapet, re- 
marking on their contrast to the surroundings. To our aston- 
ishment, a short, broad-shouldered man who had remained 
always near our party, and with whose commanding presence 
and fine manly face we had all been struck, sprang to the 
parapet with the agility of a cat, broke off some of the blossoms, 
_and returning, presented a spray to each of the ladies with all the 
-grace of a courtier. To their horror, as he did so, they observed 
‘for the first time that he was shackled with heavy iron links 
‘from the wrist to the ankle. His large, sad blue eyes, and hair 
‘prematurely streaked with gray, seemed to plead in his favor, 

~and on inquiring his crime, we learned that he was no less a per- 
sonage than the celebrated Kattirdji Janni, the Robin Hood of 
the Levant. Many are the romantic stories told of this robber 
chief, who, it is claimed, never committed a murder or permitted 
ene to be perpetrated by his band so long as he was at the head 
of it. It is said that while in the service of a gentleman of 
Smyrna he fell in love with his master’s daughter, and having 
planned an elopement, was betrayed by a fellow-servant; he was 
overtaken and thrown into prison. Escaping from thence inte 
the-mountains near the ruins of Ephesus, he entered upon the 
-wild career which finally brought him to Famagosta. He and 
his‘ band would lie in wait for persons whom they knew were 
transporting large sums of money, and kindly relieve them of 
the trouble of carrying it further; or they would capture 
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persons of wealth and detain them until a ransom had been paid. 
Kattirdji Janni, having very crude notions of right and wrong, 
would often give this money in alms to the poor; and it is re- 
lated that he endowed nearly a thousand young Greek girls with 
marriage-dowries. No one ever dreamed of informing against 
him, certain that should he do so some retributive evil would in- 
fallibly be his fate. All efforts on the part of the Turkish 
authorities to take any of the adventurous band proved futile as 
long as Janni was at its head. At the time of the Crimean War, 
when a part of the English army was at Smyrna, five hundred 
soldiers, I have been told, went out, assisted by the Turks, in 
order, if possible, to secure him and to destroy his band, but 
were entirely unsuccessful. The hills around Ephesus and the 
neighborhood of Smyrna are admirably suited to the professional 
brigand. ‘To give some idea of the boldness of this robber, and the 
terror in which he was held by the inhabitants of Smyrna, I may 
give the following incident, which I heard of from a relative 
of the family in which it occurred. One evening, when this family 
were sitting at supper, they were amazed beyond description to be- 
hold twelve men armed to the teeth enter the apartment (houses 
in the East are all easy of access), headed by this bold outlaw. 
These uninvited guests, after quietly seating themselves, remarked, 
“We will wait until you have finished, and then we also 
wish some supper.” .The family immediately rose in great 
trepidation, and gave them whatever they desired. When Kat- 
tirdji Janni had finished eating, he told his trembling host that 
he and his family were henceforth free to hunt or travel where 
they liked without fear of being molested, as Kattirdji Janni 
never forgot a kindness! At last, tiring of this wild life, or 
perhaps some better feeling coming over him, he determined to 
deliver himself up to the Turkish authorities, on the promise 
often held out to him that he should be exiled in Cyprus, but 
not otherwise punished. He was taken to Constantinople, and I - 
am inclined to believe that the Turks would have kept their 
promise, as they too love bold spirits and courage even in a bandit ; 
but unfortunately a young Frenchman, in some way officially 
connected with the French consulate at Smyrna, had been very 
badly treated by his band, and on that account the French 
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Ambassador insisted on Kattirdji Janni being imprisoned and 
treated in a most rigorous manner (this I heard from the robber’s 
lips). He was then taken to a prison, and there, in a small cell, 
was chained to the wall like a wild beast for seven years. He 
was afterwards removed to the fortress of Famagosta, where he 
now resides. Through the intercession of some influential Turk, 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz was induced to have him treated with 
more lenity, and in 1869 he was allowed the same freedom as 
the other prisoners of lesser note, though shackled with a chain 
the links of which are five inches long, three wide and half an 
inch thick. Through the entreaties of my wife, Aziz Pasha 
applied in 1875 to Constantinople and obtained authority to 
have these heavy chains replaéed by much lighter ones. Such 
was the man to whom our ladies were indebted for their floral 
souvenirs of Famagosta’. 

We will conclude our lengthy extracts from Cesnola’s delight- 
ful book on Cyprus, with the description of his last walk with 
his wife in the environs of Larnaca, before taking their final 
leave of the island. 

‘ Passing the Salines ’, he says, ‘ the sight of my first excava- 
tions, and the ruins of Phaneromene on our right, we were soon 
in the fields, which were yet in all their vernal glory. Pink 
and white anemones, dark blue irises, intensely scarlet poppies, 
golden marguerites, and a thousand lovely blossoms of which I 
do not even know the names, embroidered the plains with the 
most brilliant colors imaginable. We crusked the wild thyme 
and mignonette at every step, and yet they seemed to offer us 
their incense at parting. A torrid sun would soon leave alla 
dreary waste. Mount Santa Croce seemed to follow us through 
all our walk, ever changing in aspect — now cool and brown as 
clouds floated over it, now glowing crimson in the setting sun. 
The lighted minarets of Larnaca and the Marina shone in the 
distance, and as we neared the latter we heard the voice of the 
Muazin calling the faithful to prayer. As we entered our own 
spacious garden, which had been reclaimed from the sea-shore, 
with its lovely roses, such as bloom only in Cyprus, its vine- 
covered walls, and the pretty conceits with which my wife’s fancy 
had embellished it, a slight shade of regret passed over us as 
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we thought how soon neglect might turn the spot, then the 
admiration of visitors, once more into an unsightly waste. An 
extensive terrace overlooked the garden, and as we walked on it 
in the moonlight on that our last evening, a magical charm 
seemed to have been thrown on the garden and on the rippling 
waves of the Mediterranean, so that while gazing on the scene, 
we almost forgot the dark side of Cyprus, and a sense of tender- 
ness stole into our hearts for the land we were leaving on the 
morrow ’. 





Art. X.—The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare & 
Howson. New York: Charles Scribner. 1854. 


In the days when the Czesars ruled the world, it was no un- 
common thing to see a brilliant triumphal procession winding 
through the streets of imperial Rome. The streets were 
crowded with citizens in holiday attire; every available spot 
from which the glittering spectacle could be seen was occupied 
by the people; shouts of joy and exultation greeted the con- 
queror in his triumphal march. The altars were decked with 
garlands, the city gay with tokens of national delight and pride. 
Miserable captives, heavily ironed, followed the magnificent 
chariot with its richly caparisoned, snow-white horses. The 
magistrates and civic dignitaries graced the triumph of the vic- 
torious general. When the sacrifices were offered, and the 
captives slain, as was usually the case, fresh honors were lavished 
upon the conqueror. Rome had descended from her high estate ; 
the stern and majestic lawgiver of the world was forgetting her 
noble integrity, her iron intrepidity. Her courage was becoming 
cruelty, her military prowess degenerating into braggadocio, and 
her heroes, who, in the olden times, had found in the gratitude of 
their countrymen the reward for all their heroic toil and un- 
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flinching bravery, now delighted in pageants and processions, in 
titles and gewgaws. The people too were hushed into content as 
their hard-worn liberties were withdrawn from them one by one, 
by shows and processions, gladiatorial fights and illuminations, 
till all her rights should have been coaxed from her by her 
tyrants, with less than a mess of pottage as the price. Rome was 
sinking from her throne on the seven hills, as mistress of the 
known world, into a base and slothful self-content. She was 
boasting of the power which was slipping from her nerveless 
grasp, glorying in her shame. 

But salvation was coming to the haughty city in a way she 
little dreamed. Her deliverer was coming in humiliation and 
chains, to proclaim freedom, and break off the slowly tightening 
bonds of lust and cruelty and pride. Along the Appian Way, 
in the year of our Lord 61, might be seen a small band of 
soldiers, guarding three prisoners, entering the city of Rome by 
the Porta Capena. The besotted multitude had no looks to 
bestow upon their deliverer but glances of indifference or scorn; 
they had no shouts of welcome to bestow upon their saviour, but 
words of scoffing or scorn. Like his Master, Paul brought his 
message in humiliation and disgrace, and gloried in being 
allowed to suffer and die, if need be, in the same righteous and 
beneficent cause. The Apostle of the Gentiles entered Rome as 
a malefactor, with Luke and Aristarchus as his companions in 
captivity. Whom does the world deem the true conqueror now 
—Pompey or Paul? Pompey in his triumphal chariot, or Paul in 
his chains? 

The great Apostle to the Gentiles was entering Rome, the seat 
of the world’s empire, where he had longed to preach Christ, for 
whose glorious Gospel he had already toiled and suffered so 
much. He had now come to Rome as a prisoner to be tried 
before Nero, the then ruler of the world. The route that Paul 
took in reaching Rome is full of suggestions connected with the 
classic period of Roman literature. Puteoli, Appii Forum, and 
Tres Tabernae recall the allusions to them by Cicero and Horace. 
Near the beautiful bay of Naples was Mt. Vesuvius, then quies- 
cent, but which a few years afterwards buried in its burning lava 
and scoris the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and caused 
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the death of multitudes, among whom was the elder Pliny. Paul 
travelled by the great Appian Way, one of the marvels of the 
mechanical skill of Roman engineers; a road that has never 
been surpassed in our boasted nineteenth century. He passed 
into the city under the celebrated arch at the Porta Capena. 

While the circumstances were calculated to produce despond- 
ency in the apostle’s mind, there was one thing that cheered him 
—the Christian friends who came to Appii Forum to meet him. 
The presence and sympathy of these friends wonderfully en- 
couraged and strengthened him. The intrepid bearer of salvation 
to sinners may be sustained by the idea of duty and the consola- 
tions of the Holy Spirit; he may stand steadfast in his purpose 
in spite of the opposition of the world; but he is still a man, 
and feels the need of human sympathy. Paul too was one of 
those warm-hearted men who, more than ordinary men, could 
appreciate the sympathy of friends. ‘When Paul saw the 
brethren, he thanked God and took courage’. Even the Man 
Christ Jesus was cheered in his life on earth by the faithfu} love 
of friends. 

We learn from Tacitus that the Prefect of the Praetorian 
guard, to whom Paul was entrusted, was one of the best of Nero’s 
advisers. The apostle seems to have been mildly treated, com- 
pared with other prisoners, as we find him living in a hired 
house at Rome, and preaching Christ, to the Jews first and after- 
wards to the Gentiles. Of course the soldier who guarded him 
must remain with him and be held responsible for him. 

The condition of the Jews at Rome at that time compared 
favorably with that of other foreigners there. There was a 
Jew’s quarter or Ghetto across the Tiber. Some of them had 
amassed enormous wealth, while others, we learn from Juvenal, 
were beggars. Some of them had won the distinction of being 
Roman citizens, as was the case with Paul’s father and Josephus, 
the Jewish historian. Hence Paul could say, which was a proud 
boast in that day, ‘I am a Roman citizen’. Hence, when the 
Jews strove to put him to death without cause he appealed unto 
Cesar. The allusions to the Jews which we find in the writ- 
ings of Horace and Juvenal, are anything but complimentary. 
They satirise them for their credulity and proselyting tendency. 
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There is no doubt that they had made themselves felt as a power 
at Rome. They were first carried to the city by Pompey after 
his conquest of Jerusalem. Though they went as slaves, many 
subsequently obtained their freedom. Tacitus, in the fifth book 
of his history, has left an account of them which has excited the 
ire of the great Dr. Arnold, because Tacitus looked at this 
people as, of course, he must have done, from a heathen stand- 
point instead of that of a Jew or a Christian. The Roman histo- 
rian was but a boy when Paul was in Rome, and gives no hint, 
directly or indirectly, of having been influenced by the Apostle’s 
teaching ; though he has described in burning words the infamy 
of the court to which Paul was sent as a prisoner. 

Tacitus, after making many false statements and reflections on 
the Jews, says, ‘They call those profane who make representa- 
. tions of God in human shape, out of perishable materials. They 
believe that Being to be supreme and eternal, neither capable of 
representation nor of decay. They, therefore, do not allow any 
images to stand in their cities, much less in their temples. This 
flattery is not paid to their kings nor to our emperors’. Again 
he says that Pompey, ‘availing himself of the right of conquest, 
entered the temple. Thus it became commonly known that the 
place stood empty, with no similitude of gods within, and that 
the shrine had nothing to reveal’. ‘Under Tiberius all was 
quiet. But when Caligula ordered the Jews to set up his statue 
in the temple, they preferred war. His death put an end to 
the disturbance. Claudius entrusted the province of Judaea to 
Roman knights, or to his own freedmen, one of whom, Antonius 
Felix, indulging in every kind of barbarity and lust, exercised 
the power of a king in the spirit of a slave. He had married 
Drusilla, the granddaughter of Antony and Cleopatra, and so 
was the grandson-in-law, as Claudius was the grandson, of 
Antony ’. 

Tacitus, like the Roman poets, stigmatizes the proselyting 
spirit of the Jews, and alludes to the proselytes they had made 
among the Romans; thus showing the inroads that the purer 
religion was making on heathen superstition. We need not go 
to the apocryphal preaching of St. Peter at Rome to account 
for the origin of Christianity in that city. It certainly existed 
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there before Paul’s visit. It is unknown to us who first carried 
itthere. Some say that it was the Roman Jews converted on 
the day of Pentecost. No doubt some of Paul’s spiritual 
children, if not the first, were among the first to spread the glad 
tidings in Rome. The Christians coming out of the city to 
meet him, as well as his letter to the Romans, go to establish 
this. The number of Christians there at that time was compara- 
tively small. The number of Jews was more considerable. The 
population of Rome at that epoch is estimated at from 2,000,000 
to 4,000,000, the latter being probably nearer the true number. 
The circuit of the city was twelve miles. Many foreigners were 
gathered together from all quarters of the empire. Juvenal, 
some years later, said that so many foreigners from the east had 
flocked to Rome, that one would believe the Syrian Orontes had 
flowed into the Tiber and introduced their licentious habits and 
practices into the city. Egypt also furnished its quota of cor- 
rupting elements, and some of the worst of the Greeks swelled 
the tide of wickedness, 

Juvenal was about twenty years old at the time of Paul’s 
visit, and did not write until many years afterwards, but still 
the society could not have changed a great deal in one or two 
decades. The poet, with the bitterness of his satire, has shown 
us the disgusting and seething mass of people that was now 
rioting in the great metropolis of the world. He says that the 
populace cared for nothing but ‘bread and the circus’. The 
popular tastes were pandered to by designing men in order that 
they might mount to power. Formerly they had fought for the 
love of fatherland, but now they were ready to support the 
powerful and rich who doled out to them the scanty pittance in 
the sportula. The worst of the emperors were deified, thus in- 
creasing the objects of worship in the overcrowded Pantheon. 
We can but hope that the poet’s picture of the female sex was 
overdrawn. Many of his descriptions are too revolting to con- 
template, and the vices named would hardly be considered toler- 
able among savage nations. Besides their other wicked practices 
the art of poisoning was practised. He represents Locusta, in 
Nero’s day, as teaching her female friends how to despatch their 
husbands by this horrible method. ‘These practices were com- 
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mon in the court ; an empress got rid of her husband by this 
means, in order to place her son Nero on the throne. The 
emperors, too, did not hesitate to remove by poison such as stood 
in their way. This was especially true of the monster before 
whom Paul was now to appear. Even in the pages of the 
sober historian, the details of Nero’s reign are sickening. At 
Nero’s court he finds only two men that exerted a good influence 
in the administration of the government, Burrus and Seneca, the 
latter celebrated as Nero’s tutor and as the author of a work on 
morals almost Christian in the severe beauty of its teachings, 
Nero’s mother, Agrippina, is described as one of the basest of 
her sex, who richly deserved death, had it come from some other 
hand than that of her son. Such was the court and such the 
people the Apostle was to meet at Rome! 

At that day, as at the present, the red-tape delays of the law 
were in operation. Hence Paul was kept a prisoner two whole 
years before his case was decided. Paul’s captivity gave him 
an opportunity not only to write letters to the different churches 
already established, but to lay the foundation for the Christian 
religion in Western Europe. Though Nero was vile enough at 
this time, he had not yet molested the Christians. Thus Paul 
had the opportunity in that corrupt city to proclaim that gospel 
which purifies the heart, reforms the character, puts down vice, 
gives woman her true position in society, and is the basis of all 
true civilization. Out of the decay of effete Cesarism was to 
arise the new religion that was to carry civilization and reform 
tu all Western Europe, and thence to our own land, whence now 
this gospel is sent to supplant the worn-out creeds of the East. 

From the time of Augustus, Rome abounded in magnificent 
edifices. From the humble beginnings on the Palatine Hill in 
the mythical period of Romulus, it had now become densely 
populated within a circumference of twelve miles. The build- 
ings were high and the streets narrow, so built to accommodate the 
large population in so small an area, Not only were splendid 
public buildings erected, but wealthy citizens vied with each 
other in their costly private residences, especially on the famed 
Palatine Hill, which has given its name to modern imperial 
dwellings. Nero had a sumptuous residence, though the famous 
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‘golden house’ was not built till after the conflagration of the 
city, which occurred after Paul’s visit. Juvenal says that the 
Romans had dedicated temples.to Peace, Faith, Victory, Virtue 
and Concord, and one to Money, though most revered of all 
among them, and, we may add, a goddess with many votaries in 
this nineteenth century. Wealth and grand structures belonged 
to the favored few. The numerous proletarians were packed in 
lofty tenement houses, and were constantly liable to be consumed 
by the frequent conflagrations in the city. The same contrasts 
of wealth and poverty are found in our own large cities, only the 
proportion of the poor is much smaller with us. 

The Romans were not a speculative people; hence they 
adopted their philosophy from the Greeks. The Stoic philo- 
sophy had many advocates among them, and some of the severe 
doctrines of that school suited their character; that is, in their 
earlier history. The Epicurean tenets also had a strong hold on 
many of their thinking men. Lucretius, in his advocacy of this 
doctrine, had done much to unsettle the faith of his people in the 
old deities, while he offered them no satisfactory substitute. 
Then the condition of the masses had reached such a low depth 
that now there was a strong necessity and an open door for the 
preaching of the true religion. St. Paul’s great desire to pro- 
claim the Gospel at Rome showed that he felt the importance of 
establishiig Christianity there. The first chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans gives us an idea of the character of the heathen 
in that day, and draws as fearful a picture of them as is given 
by profane writers. Not many of the great at Rome were added 
to the Church, though they no doubt had the Gospel offered to 
them by the apostle. But while he offered Christ to all, he 
did not desire to establish an ecclesiastical hierarchy there. That 
resulted from the influence of heathen Rome on the Church ; it 
was Christianity corrupted. Paul had as little use for the 
Phariseeism of the Christian as for that of the Church of his 
fathers. 

Paul had carried the Gospel to many places, and had faced 
multiplied dangers. He had told the story of the Cross in Asia 
Minor, where he was maltreated by some while others desired to 
worship him. He had been constrained by the Spirit to cross 
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over into Macedonia, where he was imprisoned and beaten, He 
had preached in the great commercial emporium of Corinth, 
He had discoursed of the ‘unknown God’ on the Areopagus, 
He had faced the mob at Ephesus, who raised an outcry because 
he interfered with their gains. He had braved the stern and 
bigoted Pharisees and the sceptical Sadducees at Jerusalem, 
Now, after going through the perils of the deep, he was to appear 
before the greatest of earthly monarchs, the haughty Casar—the 
last of the Cesars by blood. We do not know how he met this 
dread sovereign. History is silent. But we can easily fill out 
the picture from what we know of both men. Sacred history 
and his own writings have furnished us a clear conception of the 
character of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. Profane history 
has faithfully photographed the repulsive features in the char- 
acter of the fifth and last of the Caesars, who reached the climax 
of infamy, if any height of it remained unscaled by his prede- 
cessors. 

Who, then, was Nero? Every schoolboy will answer that 
his name is a synonym for all that is profligate and cruel. It is 
true that he has had his apologists, who have tried to palliate his 
crimes. They speak of his fondness for learning and his literary 
acquirements, of his liberality to the people, of his mild admin- 
istration during the first five years of his reign, of the bad 
mother by whom he was reared, of the false charges made against 
him—as, for instance, of having set fire to Rome (from which 
Tacitus exonerates him), &c. But after admitting all the good 
that can be said of him, there is a large residuum of infamy that 
will forever place him among the worst characters in human 
history. Even in the first period of his reign we find him in- 
dulging in all kinds of sensuality. It is to the discredit of 
Burrus and Seneca that they rather encouraged these youthful 
vices, that they might the better be enabled to keep control of the 
government. His earlier life appears mild only in comparison 
with his later years. He had not yet had Britannicus (the 
true heir to the throne) put to death; he had not yet caused 
Seneca to commit suicide, in order to get his property ; he had 
not yet destroyed many rich men, in order that their property 
might minister to his vanity and lust. He had not yet heaped 
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He all kinds of indignity on the Christians; who, by his orders, 
rinth, were covered with the skins of beasts and torn to pieces by dogs, 
agus, or crucified, or smeared with pitch and burned in the imperial 
case gardens. He had not yet made way with his mother Agrippina 
and and his wife Octavia. He had not yet caused the death of the 
alem, distinguished lawyer Longinus, of the poet Lucan, and of the 
ppear satirist Petronius, partly through jealousy, because he made 
—the pretensions to authorship himself. In fine, he had not yet 
t this abandoned himself to all that open profligacy and cruelty which 
1 out disgraced his last years, though he did not live to be thirty-two 
story years old. He was devotedly fond of theatrical performances, of 
f the the gladiatorial exhibitions in the amphitheatre, of flute playing, 
story and of chariot races. In all these amusements he took a leading 
char- part, and thus rendered himself an object of contempt to his 
imax subjects. 
rede- The leading trait in his character seems to have been selfish- 

ness. When this was allowed to have free course, he could be 

that mild, but when his desires or inclinations were thwarted he 
It is could be most cruel. His vanity was inordinate. He desired 
€ his the reputation of a poet, of an actor, of a charioteer, and gener- 
rary ally courted the popular favor to benefit self. His licentiousness 
min- has hardly been paralleled in history. His cruelty increased 
bad with age. While he had these degrading traits of character, he | 
ainst had none of those great qualities of a general or statesman which 
hich are sometimes urged in palliation of their crimes. His early 
good death may be advanced as a reason why he did not show himself 
that an able ruler ; but his continued descent from bad to worse does | 
man not indicate that he would have improved had he been spared 
1 in- longer to wear the imperial purple. At the time Paul came to 
it of Rome, Nero had been ruling seven years and was twenty-four 
hful years old. Nero may be called a representative man. He is a 
F the type of that class whose spiritual and intellectual nature is 
‘ison entirely subordinated to the animal; he was guided entirely by 
(the his appetites and passions, and unrestrained by moral principle. 
used His name will always stand in history as a type of the degrada- 
had tion that can be reached by the unrestrained licentiousness of 
erty animalized humanity. 


It is a relief to turn from this sickening picture and consider 
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the character of the humble and faithful servant of God. Pay] 
was trained in all the learning of the Jews, and shows that he 
had not failed to avail himself of the wealth of Greek literature, 
An accomplished scholar, he occupied a leading position among 
his people, even when a young man. As a man prominent 
among the Jews, he took part in the death of Stephen, for 
which he subsequently repented, though at the time he believed 
himself to be in the path of duty. Though vigorously engaged 
in persecuting the Christians, as soon as he was convinced of 
his error by the strong call received on his way to Damascus, he 
_ promptly enquired, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 
No sooner was he convinced of his duty to preach Christ than 
he gave up all his prospects of honor and position among his own 
people, and threw the weight of his great talents and influence 
on the side of the despised Christians. He was ready to endure 
hardships, to expose himself to dangers, to spend and be spent 
in the service of his Master. He sacrificed all to follow where 
his once despised Master had led. He worked with his own 
hands, in order not to be a burden on the church that he was 
serving. His mind was filled with holy zeal for his Master's 
cause. It was his nature to do whatever his hand and heart 
found to do with all his might. He was a man of strong 
impulse, but it was directed by principle. A Christ-like unsel- 
fishness was the predominant trait in his character. Though his 
will was strong, he did not oppose himself to others unless 
principle was involved. To unspeakable tenderness he added a 
dauntless courage and high personal dignity. He, a Pharisee of 
the Pharisees, boldly uttered his testimony for Jesus before a 
Jewish Sanhedrim ; a Roman citizen, he proclaimed his faith 
with equal fearlessness before the haughty potentates of heathen 
Rome. Though he worked with his own hands at his trade of 
tent-maker that he might preserve his personal dignity, he sup- 
plied the wants of his poorer brethren by appeals to the Chris- 
tian churches. His life, lonely, desolate, suffering, was pure, 
upright, and noble. He was willing to forego the sweetness of 
home affections that he might serve his Master with an 
undivided energy, though no touch of asceticism mingled with 
his heroic daring and endurance. With an unfailing faith in 
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the Lord he loved and the cause he served, he carried the Gospel 
tidings to the ends of the known world, in the face of obloquy and 
danger, persecution and impending death. That intellect which 
would have made him a leader among his own people, that 
culture which fitted him for the highest association, that calm, 
heroic courage which would have qualified him to lead on the 
field of battle, that keen insight and moral and intellectual 
balance which would have made him equally a leader in the 
council, all were gladly given to the service of his Master, the 
despised, persecuted, crucified Nazarene. 

Let us imagine such a man brought before the bestial repre- 
sentative of the Caesars. If the latter had possessed any noble 
instincts, he could not have withheld his admiration for the 
noble character before him. But the probability is that he 
looked on with cold indifference, as if trying a common male- 
factor, only concerned to know if the apostle meditated any crime 
against the imperial government. Paul was too poor to excite a 
desire to extort money. Thus he may have been released from 
cheer indifference. Sacred history has left us no account of the 
trial; tradition says that Paul was released from his imprison- 
ment. We know nothing of his defence, whether ‘ he reasoned 
of temperance, righteousness and a judgment to come’, or confined 
himself strictly t. the charges made against him; but we feel 
certain that no fear of the tyrant could deter him from upholding 
the truth. The apostle, now worn out with the anxieties, toils 
and hardships of his life— Paul the aged —stands before the 
profligate youth, who even then deserved the felon’s cell and the 
executioner’s axe. The one was calm in the consciousness of 
duty performed, cheerful in adversity, and ready at any moment 
to be called from the sufferings of earth to the joys of heaven. 
The other, a worn-out debauchee, already sated with sensual 
pleasures, indifferent from callousness, or uneasy about his 
throne, had nothing pleasant to remember in the past and 
nothing encouraging to look forward to in the future. When 
he found that revolution was about to deprive him of his throne 
and his life, with what feelings must he have looked back on his 
worse than wasted life? ‘To avoid present disgrace he attempted 
suicide, and was afterwards despatched by his gompassionate 
slave, 
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We know of the manner of Paul’s death only from tradition, 
It is said that he was tried a second time at Rome in the last 
year of Nero’s reign, and executed, but not by crucifixion, as he 
was a Roman citizen. We certainly know the words that he 
supposed to be among his last, in his second letter to Timothy, 
He says: ‘I am ready to be poured out. The time of my 
departure is at hand’. ‘I have fought the good fight, I have 
kept the faith’, Then he raises that triumphant pean of victory, 
more sublime than was ever uttered by a victorious general 
steeped in blood, or by a successful athlete at the Olympic 
games: ‘ Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righte- 
ousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day ’— unselfish to the last, he adds —‘ and not to me only, 
but unto all them that love his appearing ’. 

This ery of victory forms the only record of Paul’s death, 
The suffering, the shame, all swallowed up in the glory! Of no 
other man since the earth was created could his own words have 
been more confidently uttered: ‘O death! where is thy sting? 
O grave! where is thy victory? The sting of death is sin, and 
the strength of sin is the law; but thanks be to God, who hath 
given us the victory through Jesus Christ our Lord’. 





Art. XI.— Letters to Mothers. Bv Mrs. Sigourney. 


The theme upon which we propose touching has been so often 
and so well treated, that it would seem almost unnecessary to 
say anything more about it. We should certainly suppose 80, 
did we confine ourselves to the field of literature, and close our 
eyes to what is passing around us. 

It is an easy matter to theorize upon this matter ; theories and 
practice seem to exist in an inverse proportion ; but it is not 
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theorizing which we propose to do, but only to give a few very 
simple and practical suggestions in regard to home training. 
Theories apparently have very little to do with the practice of 
the present day. It is only necessary to look at the family life 
of nine-tenths of the people we know, to see that this most 
solemn, most momentous of all earthly responsibilities is ful- 
filled in a sort of careless, haphazard way. It is a question 
which we would do well to put to ourselves frequently, are 
we worthily receiving these immortal souls fresh and pure from 
their Creator’s hands? -Are we looking for Divine guidance in 
their training ? Are we remembering that what we are—that the 
lives we live, the thoughts we think, the ideals we hold, are im- 


' pressing themselves every day and hour and minute upon the 


plastic minds and hearts of our children? Do we remember 
that our words and looks and actions are insensibly but certainly 
training up for good or evil these innocent souls? Why is it 
that where parents so often fail, others who have assumed the 
parental duties succeed? For, public opinion and prejudice to 
the contrary, this is, we sincerely believe, a fact. 

We are very apt to receive our opinions, our proverbial 
platitudes, our prejudices, from the past, and to echo and re-echo, 
ad nauseam, the sayings which applied, perhaps, a hundred 
years ago. The fear of treating with a too rigorous discipline, 
of exercising a too great severity, even though that severity be 
of a stern but just character, which was engendered by the 
strait-laced notions of our ancestors, is often expressed by the 
indolent, self-indulgent, fond and foolish mothers of to-day ; not 
because of any real and tender sympathy with their children, 
but as a mere cloak for their deficiencies. There can be no 
fault greater, in the dealings of older persons with little 
children, than an undue, and especially a capricious severity. 
Children are weak little things, with no weapons of offence or 
defence against the crushing tyranhy of an unloving and cruel 
severity ; they naturally resort, from a mere instinct of self- 
preservation, as do the weaker and more timid animals, to 
deception and subtlety as a protection against the tyranny they 
are unable to resist. And then the very foundations of all that 
is good and noble and true are sapped. The loving protection 
30 
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which a little child should feel in its mother’s arms is not 
found ; the sympathy which should be ever ready in its mighty 
woes and illimitable joys is wanting; the first sweet fountain of 
childish love and tenderness is dried up. 

A calm, judicious punishment, given with love in the mother’s 
heart, never breaks this sweet tie between mother and child, 
As a matter of fact, which is the child who devotedly loves its 
parents? Is it the disciplined or the spoiled child? Can not 
every mother look back to her own childish days and remember 
how what now seems to her the veriest trifle, illuminated the 
entire future with an unspeakable happiness, or shut down in 
black misery the whole horizon of her life? Being creatures of 
fresh, unblunted emotions, little children’s hopes and fears and 
beliefs are supreme at the moment when they rule; the whole 
future and past are alike colored by the passing emotion or pas- 
sion. In our lofty ignorance we look at a child’s sorrows as 
petty. Since ‘trials are the things which try us’, however 
unreasonable the relation between cause and effect: may be, it 
would be well to remember, if we can, the desperate passion of 
grief and hopeless agony with which, when we too were little 
children, some trivial disappointment, some dire accident, the 
result of our own carelessness, overwhelmed us; and measure 
the trial by its effect, and not by its intrinsic dignity ; and so 
proportion our sympathy to the suffering rather than to the 
cause of it. 

Who cannot remember how some accident, some careless loss 
of a borrowed piece of property, some disappointment of an 
expected treat, covered the heavens with a pall of blackness, 
blotted out the brightness of life, made of your poor little 
sobbing self an abjectly miserable and hopeless being? The 
story of the little girl who wanted to go into a convent because 
she found her doll was stuffed with sawdust, is not quite true 
to nature, children hardly recognizing the nature of conventual 
life; and yet the idea is true. And this leads us to a practical 
suggestion of great importance. Few things are more lightly 
considered than the promises made to children. Most mothers 
in their attempts to compass an end, promise recklessly any 
pleasure or threaten any punishment, neither of which promises 
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they seem in the least bound to fulfil. There is a little story of 
Mr. Cecil which has always seemed to usa very striking example 
of his stern and high integrity. At a time when some repairs 
were going on, he promised his little son that he should be 
present when a certain bit of stone wall on his premises was 
blown up. By accident the workmen destroyed the wall and 
the boy was not summoned. The father, always ‘faithful in the 
least’, had the wall, or a portion of it, rebuilt and blown up 
again, that he might keep his promise. 

This is of course an extreme case, and no one would think of 
blaming a father for leaving unfulfilled such a promise under 
such conditions; but could that boy ever forget the lesson? 
Was not such a lesson worth years of Sunday-school, or of day- 
school too, for that matter? There is a growing and an awful 
indifference to the sacredness of a contract or of a promise in 
these days. Men in their business, women in their daily life, 
keep, as a general thing, the promises which it suits them to 
keep, and which they are only morally and not legally bound to 
keep. Where is the root of all this indifference, this dishonesty, 
this laxity about TRUTH, that foundation of character and life, 
without which all that is lovely becomes valueless, but in this 
early training, which makes a promise, to which no forfeiture 
is attached, of no especial consequence? There is a fatal, a 
fearful indifference to the sacredness of obligations, which we 
cannot but feel is increasing every year. It is a tide of death 
and destruction which is wearing away and disintegrating the 
foundations of our family, our social, our national life; it is an 
awful, corrupting, destroying disease, which is eating out the 
heart of our politics, our morals, our religion. God grant to us, 
Christian mothers, the grace, the strength, the wisdom to stem 
this tide when it is a tiny thread of life, flowing on gently, 
easily, subject to our control, before it has gathered headway 
and strengthened itself by alliance. And yet, Christian mothers, 
are you not every day giving the lie to all your efforts when you 
violate, as the majority of women do, that sacred promise made 
at God’s altar, ‘to love, honor and obey’ your husbands? 
Children are not obtuse; on the contrary, they are wonderfully 
keen-eyed to flaws of character, and especially to inconsistencies, 
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If a mother desires to train her children wisely and well, she 
must rather be what is true and noble, than merely do the wise 
thing. This, we believe, is the secret why so many spoiled and 
ill-managed children grow up to be noble men and women, 
while so frequently much-managed children go astray. The 
conscious influence of training has been dead against the uncon- 
scious influence which is exercised upon children by the life, 
the standards, the words about them in their home. 

Another point of vital importance, and the only other to 
which our limited space will allow us to revert, is the wise, 
discriminating and loving use of punishment. The religion is 
all wrong, the ideas of civil and family government are equally 
wrong, in the case of most people, with regard to the penal code. 
Suffering is never, with the Almighty Ruler of the heavens 
and the earth, a descent of condign and well-merited punish- 
ment; far less is it vengeance, in our miserable earthly sense of 
the word. The chastisements of our heavenly Father refer to 
the future, rather than to the past ; they are not meant to make 
us suffer for what we have done, but to aid us to avoid in the 
future what we should not do. The moral, like the physical, 
laws of God are living expressions of his perfect mind, and are 
self-executive. He associates bodily suffering with a violation 
of the laws of nature, physical and physiological, and we can no 
more throw ourselves from a vast height, or ignore the laws of 
health, without suffering from it, than we can sin without 
suffering too. In the very nature of things, because God is in 
every attribute perfect, holiness, happiness, beauty and order 
are one, and must be associated together. Any violation of the 
moral law must per se bring about confusion, and confusion is 
the essence of the pain that follows, the discord of the moral, 
intellectual and physical world. Suffering is associated with 
sin to teach us to hate it and loath it ; happiness is associated 
with purity to draw us on and allure us to love and follow it. 
As God governs his childven, so should we govern ours. As he 
chastises them to warn them away from folly and vice and 
ultimate misery, to guide them into the paths of wisdom and 
holiness and ultimate happiness, so should we. But is this the 
inspiring principle, the motive power of such discipline as is 
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generally used. Is not, as a matter of solemn fact, most of the 
punishment bestowed upon children a mere expression of irrita- 
tion on the part of the parent? There is something terrible in 
seeing, as one constantly does, a little child punished for making 
a noise, for ruining its clothes, for breaking some valuable 
ornament, while scarcely a word is spoken when it disobeys or 
lies, or even steals. You may tell your child fifty times a day 
that sin against God is an awful thing, that you hate and abhor 
it, that the aim and desire of your heart is that he may grow up 
a good and honest man; but if your punishment is for the 
inconvenience, and not for the sin, with his inexorable childish 
logic he will know that what you care for supremely is not 
truth and honor and integrity, but comfort and ease and material 
possessions. You need never hope to sophisticate his clear-eyed 
vision, and may think yourself very happy if you escape without 
incurring the unspeakable scorn which children feel for hypo- 
crites. Children —some of them —do not tell what they feel, 
perhaps they do not even put it into definite form in their own 
minds; but the feeling is no less powerful and pervasive and 
determinative for all that. People call it instinct which makes 
children so keen in their estimation of character, so quick to 
discern motive, so strong and steadfast in their dislikes, where 
older people fail and are taken in; it is the logical faculty, 
the imagination, the perceptions working untrammelled by the 
sophistication of after life, going through to the very heart with 
its clear-eyed wisdom, the many coverings in which our real 
selves have been wrapped. 

Discipline, restraint, the self-protective instinct, a deficient 
vocabulary, a habit of external respect, may all come in to 
prevent children from giving expression to their ideas; but 
believe me, mothers, and fathers too, you have no such keen- 
eyed critics as your children. They see you when you help 
yourself to the choicest cut ; they know when you lie down with 
a novel and are ‘too nervous’ to be bothered ; they see through 
your flimsy disguises which sometimes deceive yourself—of 
feeling that it is your ‘duty’ to do what you want to; they 
know why you promise and never fulfil—they soon, by some 
unconscious process, have weighed and estimated you. You are 
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in the place of God to them: will you, by selfish indulgence, 
fretful tempers, hasty severity, low ideals, throw away the 
opportunity to do the noblest, the most angelic work that God 
has ever given into mortal hands? Will you sell your birth- 
right and your children’s, and for what? 





Art. XIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—Samve. Jounson. By Leslie Stephen. New York: Harper & Bros. 


The English man of letters, John Morley, is editing an instruc- 
tive series of volumes, of some two hundred pages each, which 
will include a vast deal of good literature and sound criticism, as 
may be safely inferred from the list of authors who are to 
furnish the biographies. It may be well to quote a few lines of 
Mr. Morley’s setting forth, to show just what his idea is. He 
says these short books are ‘addressed to the general public, with 
a view both of stirring and satisfying an interest in literature 
and its great topics in the minds of those who have to run as 
they read. An immense class is growing up, and must every 
year increase, whose education will have made them alive to the 
importance of the masters of our literature, and capable of intel- 
ligent curiosity as to their performances. The series is intended 
to give the means of nourishing this curiosity to an extent that 
shall be copious enough to be profitable for knowledge and life, 
and yet be brief enough to serve those whose leisure is scanty’. 
Then follows a list of the volumes of the series already pro- 
vided for — fifteen in number — with the names of the distin- 
guished English writers who are engaged to carry out the plan. 
As each author is to prepare that special biography for which his 
own line of studies and pursuits has particularly fitted him, the 
result ought to be, and we doubt not will be, a series of masterly 
sketches from the hands of experts. 
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This volume on Dr. Johnson is the first of the series, and is 
compactly embraced in six very entertaining chapters. It is not 
to be supposed, of course, that, after Boswell’s exhaustive and 
bulky books, any new matter should turn up for a new bio- 
grapher. Boswell left not one grimace of the eccentric lexico- 
grapher undelineated, nor one wrinkle of his snuff-colored coat 
unnoted. But in these days of railroad education, who has time 
to sit down to the five volumes of even ‘the best biography that 
ever was penned’? As Mr. Morley says, this reswmé is not for 
the man of letters, who at his leisure and in the cloistered quiet 
of his library can afford to spend days over the indefatigable 
‘Bozzy’, but for him who must run as he reads; and for such, 
epitomized Lives which contain the pith and marrow of the 
ponderous standard Life, is indeed a godsend. 

Mr. Stephen writes in that delightful, simple, straightforward 
English for which Britain’s scholars are so famous. He admits 
as much of the Boswellian anecdote and conversation as is 
needful to give piquancy to his sketch, and supplies much from 
other sources that helps to complete the portrait. He in no 
degree attempts to soften the bearishness and rudeness and 
voraciousness of this strange literary autocrat; and yet so alive 
is he to the noble and generous and sincere character of the true 
man who shines beneath all this repulsive exterior, that the 
reader’s mind is filled with real love and respect for the ‘old 
unbearable’, as Mrs. Thrale came at last, after her eighteen 
years of devotion to him, to consider him. 

These pages are lit up throughout with lively anecdote and 
reminiscence, and Mr. Stephen has done knight’s service in 
behalf of the memory of one of the strongest and most eccentric 
of England’s literary men, for a new generation of readers whose 
crowded lives will perhaps never give them sufficient leisure. for 
the ponderous classic of Boswell. After Macaulay’s exhaustive 
review of Boswell, it was especially hard for Mr. Stephen to say 
anything new. 

The second work of this series of English Men of Letters, is 
from the Oxford scholar, James Cotter Morison, and is occupied 
with the life of Gibbon. The author of the Decline and Fall 
wouid have no reason to complain of being overlooked, were he 
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to return to this lower sphere; for only the other day, Messrs, 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston, brought out in attractive 
style his autobiography. Considering how adventureless the 
life of this author was, how even its tenor, how guarded from 
all trial, and how singularly uneventful, it is rather surprising 
that it should be found popular enough to call for this double 
setting forth. As such anecdote and sparkling encounter of 
wit as illuminate Johnson’s life, is wanting in Gibbon’s autobi- 
ography, Mr. Morison could not, out of his material, make so 
pleasant a sketch as Mr. Morley has given us; but he has done 
the best for his subject that could be done, since Gibbon’s 
career was purely that of the self-satisfied, self-indulgent and 
withdrawn scholar. A few facts sum up his life, and they are 
not romantic ones. His own story of his childhood, and his 
change of religion, and his re-conversion to the Protestant faith, 
if indeed he ever was any better Protestant than Catholic — his 
one love experience, for the pretty Swiss girl who became after- 
wards the wife of Neckar, and of which he gives rather a cool 
account ; (for his father objected to the foreign alliance, and 
the autobiography says, ‘I sighed as a lover, but obeyed asa 
son’:) the dull life in London, the ineffective Parliamentary 
course, in which he never made a speech; the residence at 
Lausanne ; the long years of work over his great history—these 
furnish but little staple for an animated biography. We doubt 
if such material could be better dealt with than in Mr. Morison’s 
sketch. There is nothing in the autobiography, nor in this life, 
more interesting than the wise and commendable way in which 
the good Swiss pastor Pavilliard won the conceited young 
Gibbon from Romanism. Mr. Morison throws more light on 
the love episode than Gibbon does in his own account. He 
describes the after meeting of the quondam lovers, in Madame 
Neckar’s salon in Paris, and comes to the conclusion that there 
never had been any grand passion on the part of either ; rather 
vanity on the one side, and badinage on the other. The judi- 
cious and discriminating criticism on ‘The Decline and Fall’ 
will be greatly appreciated by all intelligent readers, even if 
they are not willing to rate the work so highly as Mr. Morison 
does, 
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2.—HisTorY OF THE ENGuisa PeorpLe. By John Richard Green, M. A. 
Vol. 11. Harper & Brothers. 

We believe that there is no dissent in regard to Mr. Green’s 
literary work, as a historian, either in Britain or America. The 
critics seem to exhaust epithets in their praise of the manner in 
which it has been thus far accomplished. Assuredly a history 
more delivered from the faults adjudged to belong so often to 
this class of research, has not of late been written. When we 
regard the many battles that have been fought, on the one hand, 
in behalf of Macaulay, as a fair, impartial, straightforward 
historian, who will give the truth at all hazards; or, on the 
other, as the opposite of all this, we may be surprised that Mr. 
Green is suffered to pass unchallenged, especially as he deals in 
this volume with many of the most mooted questions of English 
history. He is absolutely free, so far as we are able to judge, 
from partisanship, even when discussing Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism, Knox and Cranmer, Mary of Scotland and Elizabeth 
of England, Puritans and the apologists of the old faith. We 
might perhaps be disposed to think that he does manifest a little 
partiality in writing of Sir Thomas More ; who, in the historian’s 
eyes, seems to be almost perfect. No period of English history 
has been more pregnant in mighty results than that covered by 
this second volume. It opens with the reign of’ Edward Fourth, 
and ends with Elizabeth’s. The strength of the book is 
expended on Henry Eighth’s and Elizabeth’s reigns, which 
latter occupies half the volume. The detail of Henry’s quarrels 
with the Pope, with his ministers, his wives, and his people, 
are dealt with in a much more compressed manner, than even 
the minute features of the reign of his illustrious daughter. 
Wolsey’s character never has been drawn with such pitiless 
severity. There is little or no apology made for Henry ; and 
Anne Bolleyn, whom Protestant readers are wont to regard as 
somewhat of a martyr, is shown to be no better than she should 
be. Mary Tudor is denuded of even those few womanly weak- 
nesses with which her latest limner, the Poet Laureate, has 
invested her. Elizabeth’s character is superbly drawn, and the 
entire policy of her reign never was more firmly and finely 
delineated. The historian has no blind eye for any of her great 
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faults ; and yet while mercilessly, or rather we should say with 
impartial justice, pointing them out, he brings out with rare 
force and effect, her transcendent mental grasp and power, 
Never was it more clearly shown that she was a woman utterly 
without any personal religious convictions: whether the govern- 
ment should favor Puritan or Papist was ever with her a mere 
matter of policy. Her taste was pleased with the ritual of the 
old faith ; -her interest compelled her to favor the new; she was 
a born diplomatist. 

With singularly cool impartiality too, does Mr. Green free 
himself from the fascinations with which Mary Stuart blinds 
so many historians, to the detriment of the truth. Her beauty 
and her misfortunes do not lead him in the slightest to gloze 
the hard, staring facts of her complicity with Darnley’s murder, 
her wanton flight with Bothwell, her fearful mendacity and 
treachery, and her conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth. He 
makes it clear that the English Queen had little to do as a 
voluntary actor in bringing about Mary Stuart’s execution. 

The closing chapter of this volume is a fine resumé of the 
Elizabethan age of literature. The characterization of Shak- 
speare and Spenser is a remarkably finished piece of literary 
criticism. 


3.—Visions: A Stupy or Fatse Sieat. By Edward H. Clarke, M. D. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

A pathetic interest attaches to this last work of its accom- 
plished author. It is introduced by a biographical sketch from 
the hand of his friend, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, from which 
we learn that the essay was written ‘ when its author had read 
his death sentence, and knew that the malignant disease of which 
he was the subject, would be slow in its work and involve great 
suffering, and he must have something to occupy his mind and 
turn it away in some measure from dwelling only on the tortures 
of the body. He therefore took up a subject in which he had 
long been interested, and made it his daily occupation to write 
upon it’. After his own ability to hold the pen failed, his wife 
became his amanuensis, when suddenly she was stricken down 
by death. But amid these accumulated sorrows, his serene 
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apirit bore patiently up, and he gradually resumed his researches, 
and continued them till the pen dropped from his dying hand. 
No stoic philosopher, no Indian brave, Dr, Holmes says, ever 
endured with a more heroic spirit, the untold agonies of his slow 
death. Throughout all, his calm mind addressed itself to its 
investigations; and nowhere, the sketch affirms, is there the 
slightest appearance of confusion or hurry in the manuscript, 
which, after Dr. Clarke’s death, Dr. Holmes prepared for the 
press. Keeping these touching facts before us, the essay 
assumes a more than ordinary interest for the sympathetic 
reader. 

These chapters, while entering technically into the causes of 
Pseudopia, or False Sight, and thereby addressing themselves 
to the professional man and the student of mental phenomena, 
are nevertheless so popularly written as to be intelligible and 
greatly entertaining to those readers who care not to trouble 
themselves about the philosophy underlying the curious and 
often marvellous examples and experiences given. We suppose 
many persons have had visions corresponding in some degree 
with those of the ‘ distinguished scientist’, detailed on page 46 ; 
or of the lady on page 28, or of the phantom-producing power, 
on page 214. For ourselves, we could have added just some 
such examples of false sight as are there described ; having had 
for many years the power of peopling the border-land on the 
outer edge of sleep with troops of odd, leering, eye-glaring faces, 
such as we never saw in life. This consciousness prepares us 
to accept without demur, the marvellous confessions which the 
author has here gathered together. One of the closing chapters, 
on the Visions of the Dying, abounds in illustrations of which 
many readers will have exemplifications of from their own know- 
ledge, especially of the case quoted from Frances Power Cobb’s 
Riddle of Death. 

Dr. Clarke’s book, besides being of exceeding interest, will be 
valuable to those, (by no means a small number, we are inclined 
to think), who suffer from this Pseudopia, and are sometimes 
confused and alarmed by their inability to account for the 
visitation. This book will set their fears at rest, and help to 
satisfy inquiry. 
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4.—TuE Caina-Honters’ CLus: By the Youngest Member. Harper and 
Brothers. 

The well-named ‘Keramic Kraze’ has almost created a 
literature for itself; and if it had done no more than called forth 
Mr. Longfellow’s beautiful Keramos, we should grudge it no 
end of thanks. There is danger, however, that the thing may 
be overdone: not that we mean to intimate that The China- 
Hunters above named are among the offenders. The book is 
beautifully gotten up, and is full of pottery illusirations, as far 
removed from the Castellani and Cesnola fictile ‘reassures, as the 
John Hancock mug therein pictured is from the Greek amphora, 
or ‘The Fulton Steamship Plate’ is from a Madalena Bella of 
Urbino’s. Dr. W. C. Prime, the best American authority on 
ceramics, furnishes an introduction to this book, which he 
praises highly, as containing valuable information about pottery 
in general which is hard to come at. The idea of the Club isa 
good one, and will be full of delight for ‘collectors’. The 
chapter on Women in Ceramics contains not a little out-of-the- 
way information; this, with Pottery in Poetry, and Personalities 
about Potters, in which we have pleasant sketches of the Wedg- 
woods, are by far the best points of the book. Some of the 
stories, so stuffed with Yankee lingo as to be sometimes almost 


unintelligible, are excellent in their place, but their place is not. 


here. There is not one of them that is not spicy and entertain- 
ing, but they are not in accord with the motif of the book. Nor 
can we believe that anywhere in New England, among people 
who can read, is there such a living language as we have 
specimens of here. Can a Connecticut girl be found who reads 
Poems by L. E. L. and has The Sorrows of Werther and Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy on her chamber table, be guilty of saying 
high-toneder, pictur, ter (to), ser (so), vi'let, squinch, suthin 
(something), and a hundred more words just as illiterate. We 
cannot believe that New England well-to-do farmers, who can 
read, ever talk like ‘ Uncle Seth’, or that their sharp wives use 
a patois anything like ‘ Aunt Thusy’s’, or that smart young 
Yankee girls are as outlandish as ‘ Cynthy ’, who liked ‘ ur’ (a) 
put to the end of her name. If they do, then they should come 
South and learn to talk from our Virginia negroes, who never 
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murder Republican English to such a degree as the story-writers 
represent the common New England people as doing. 


5.—IN Lag WILDERNESS. By Charles Dudley Warner. Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 


The generation that comes after us will be very apt to place 
Mr. Warner alongside Charles Lamb, as one of the most delicate 
humorists in the language, not allowing a jot of abatement either 
as compared with the author of Roast Pig. In many respects, 
Mr. Warner’s humor is of a sweeter, purer, racier kind than 
Lamb’s. It is more unforced—quite as effective, without being 
as broad, and is free from the exaggeration which is one of the 
English humorist’s faulty points. We can recall nothing 
indeed in the English language of the same length, in which the 
humor is so long and unflagging,” sustained as My Summer in a 
Garden. This latest book, Jn the Wilderness, reminds us 
more of this first and best effort than anything Mr. Warner has 
since given us. How I Killed a Bear is inimitable, and its 
gentle, covert irony on Adirondack hunters and hunting is 
exceedingly enjoyable. A Character Study is utterly fresh and 
original, and bears the impress of being sketched from nature, 
as we believe it is. How Spring Came in New England is as 
realistic as a pre-Raphaelite painting. There is nothing unworthy 
of Mr. Warner’s pen or his fame in this genial, mirth-provoking 
little volume. May he live to make many more like it. 


6.—MopDERN DWELLINGS IN TowN AND CountTRY. ADAPTED TO AMERI- 
CAN WANTS AND CirmaTE. By H. Hudson Holly. Harper & Bros. 


This is a large, handsomely printed and illustrated book on 
architecture, containing one hundred original designs for Ameri- 
can homes. That taste will be a difficult one which cannot suit 
itself among these varied. designs, which are so satisfactory that 
not only have we the ground-plans for the builder, and the 
finished sketch for the proprietor of the dwelling, but the minute 
detail of costs, drawn out according to building rates as they are 
this year of grace 1878. Mr. Holly’s first chapters are devoted 
to an endeavor to enlighten the public mind in regard to the use 
and abuse of some architectural styles too much in vogue among 
us, as, for instance, the Gothic, the Queen Anne, the Italian. 
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He has some wise advice about sites, which persons proposing to 
build will do well to avail themselves of. The chapters on 
Plumbers’ Blunders and Heating and Ventilation, as well as 
Roofs and Architects’ Duties, ought to be invaluable to prospec- 
tive house-owners ; for if their practical good sense and wisdom 
were taken into account by builders, there would not be so many 
leaky roofs and smoky chimneys and ill-ventilated rooms. Most 
of the designs given are very picturesque, often, we think, 
unnecessarily so— too many angles, too much broken roof. As 
the tendency of the human mind is to oscillate from one extreme 
to another, there is great danger that out of pure weariness and 
disgust at our square white houses, we shall fly to angles and 
oriels and mansards and chimney-stacks, and all sorts of cubby 
holes, and all sorts of colors, in protest against the old white- 
ness and squareness; and’ we don’t know but that Mr. Holly 
will help on this protest. If it is kept within bounds, it will 
banish the ugliness of much of our present rural architecture, 
and bring about a better order of things. The second part of 
the handsome volume is devoted to Furniture and Decoration, 
and seems rather an after-thought of the author. Though full 
of good hints, it has not the practical character of Part First, 
We wish all our people south of the Potomac who propose 
building new homes, or have it in view to alter and beautify 
old ones, would order Mr. Holly’s book from Harpers before 
they set to work. Our Southern land might then hope to put 
on an air of elegance and picturesqueness so far as its mansions 
are concerned, in which it is now painfully lacking. This book 
will help them more than half-a-dozen of such ones as M. 
Viollet le Duc’s. 


7.—OLp Martin BoscawEn’s Jest. By Marion C. L. Reeves, Author of 
Warithorne, and Emily Read, Author of Aytoun, &c. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 


The joint endeavors of these two ladies have produced a very 
readable novel. ‘The characters and scenes are of a country 
little known to Americans generally, and it is surprising, unless 
the authors have long sojourned both in Cornwall and Bretagne, 
how well they have described these two counties and their 


societies. It was always interesting to the student to study of 
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old Cornwall, the last refuge on English soil of the early Britons 
from Saxon persecution ; old Cornwall, where the sea and the 
land have so long disputed possession ; on the borders of which, 
according to William of Worcester, there now lie one hundred 
and forty parish churches that, before his time, were submerged 
beneath the sea: old Cornwall, so full of tradition and legend. 
Along with these traditions and legends, these ladies have 
made a very pleasing tale. We may blame ‘ Madelon’, the 
heroine, for what seems a too long resentment for the suspicions 
of her lover. But we will remember that she was half Cornish, 
half Breton, and then we will be glad that the end so fully 
justified the means. We cordially commend the book. 


§—NeEw MetHop oF TEACHING THE MopDERN LaneuaGEs. By Professor 
William Valentine, of Richmond, Va. 


Quite an elaborate book-notice of this little pamphlet of Prof. 
Valentine was written for the July number of the SourHERN 
Review. By a mistake this notice was omitted and another 
one put in its place, as the material overran the regulation num- 
ber of pages of that number. ‘The notice was therefore reserved 
for the October number. At the last moment we discover that 
the copy is lost, the book packed away and out of reach, and not 
another copy to be found. The notice, which was in the main 
a commendatory one, will therefore have to be omitted without 
even giving the title, except from memory, or the publisher and 
place of publication. 


9—TuHat Lass 0’ Lowr1k’s. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Mrs. Burnett, first as Frances Hodgson, and afterwards under 
her married name, has within the last few years made herself 
widely known to a large circle of readers. Her short stories, 
with Surly Tim Troubles (which appeared in Seribner’s Monthly 
during the year 1872), to lead them, are exceptionally good. 
This little tale—Surly Tim—is tender, noble and pathetic. The 
artistic motive is not quite novel, reminding one strongly of the 
episode of Stephen Blackpool and Rachel in Dickens’ Hard 
Times. But novelty in plot is hardly to be expected in this age 
of books, and novelty of motive still less to be hoped for. 
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Nobility of soul, a plain, simple, unpretending heroism of life, a 
quiet adherence to the right in the face of manifold difficulties 
and much suffering, can never become trite if well treated. And 
Surly Tim touches the heart and kindles the admiration of the 
reader, both for the literary and the moral elevation of the treat- 
ment. Several other of Mrs. Burnett’s short stories show very 
great power. Lodusky, though unpleasing and even painful in 
the subject chosen, is well and powerfully handled. 

When two years and a half ago a novel by Mrs. Burnett was 
announced to appear in serial form in the pages of Scribner's 
Monthly, the many readers who had been following her, as she 
gave wider and fuller promise of a noble literary career, were 
inclined to hope, with a slight sense of misgiving, that her 
elaborated work might equal the shorter and less pretentious 
stories already familiar to them. 

That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, the serial novel referred to, has more 
than fulfilled the promise of Mrs. Burnett’s earlier years. It is 
a story of the rough mining population of one of the English 
shires, full of noble purpose, fine dramatic effect and delicate 
humor. Our author has been called, in the hyperbolic language 
of our critical press, ‘the George Eliot of America’; a compari- 
son most unfortunate as it seems to us, for the cast of her mind, 
of her genius, is essentially different. George Eliot is in our 
opinion the most perfect and finished analyst among the highest 
class of novel-writers, Her one fault in the delineation of char- 
acter, if we judge her as we choose to do by the novels written 
previously to Daniel Deronda, is that she leaves too little to the 
imagination of her readers, that she analyses too minutely and 
exquisitely and exhaustively. Mrs. Burnett’s talent is essentially 
dramatic; she feels rather than reasons. She makes her char- 
acters explain themselves; she does not explain them. George 
Eliot, with all her marvellous flashing wit, with her delicate 
humor, with her high and noble standard, gives an impression 
of deep and terrible suffering; an undertone of pain sounds 
through the very ripple of her laughter. Life has been to her a 
prolonged anguish, if she reveals herself truly in her writings. 
Mrs. Burnett, even in her most tragic and painful incidents, 
gives an impression of frank sunniness, of a clear and delicate 
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objectivity. The fact is, neither of them can be made a standard 
of comparison for the other. George Eliot, in our opinion, stands 
alone among women, and as the peer of any creative imagination 
which the world has ever seen in the realms of fiction. And it 
js neither justice to her, nor to any other writer, to draw com- 
parisons. 

Mrs. Burnett shows a delicate touch in her treatment of char- 
acter, a true nobility in her mode of treatment, a very keen eye 
to character ; and she possesses in an eminent degree the power 
of giving a life-likeness and reality to her subordinate characters, 
which are scarcely more than touched, but they are none the less 


‘ characters for that. 


The crowning incident in this story is one of those unfortunate 
mésalliances which are so greatly in vogue with the novelists of 
the present day. It does seem a pity that the social laws which 
bind us should be made light of and cast aside in fiction. There 
is an awful uncertainty in all matrimonial ventures ; the possi- 
bilities of misery are many, of happiness few. It seems neither 
very wise nor very benevolent in our fiction-writers that they 
should throw all the force of their powers into an attempt to 
break down our social barriers, and to add one more element of 
difficulty to our already difficult happiness. Mrs. Burnett 
manages this dénouement, it is true, with great delicacy, skill and 
beauty. Perhaps the difficulty of the undertaking tempted her 
to try her powers. 

Since the wide popularity and large sale of That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s, several other novels and novelettes have appeared from 
her hand. Thousands of unwary railway-travellers have been 
beguiled into buying, by the legend ‘By the Author of That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s’. The public, among whom we are to be 
numbered, felt themselves fooled; they found these little vol- 
umes, though not without merit (and standing out with luminous 
brightness in comparison with the horrible and disgusting series 
of ‘THats’ with which they were uniform), still so far inferior 
to the Lass o’ Lowrie’s, that a sort of apathy and indifference 
towards Mrs. Burnett’s future ventures was becoming apparent 
and daily growing. It was whispered that they were ‘republica- 
tions of earlier writings’; but the matter was not much improved 
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by such assertion, for if Mrs, Burnett were capable of using her 
well-won popularity to beguile the public into filling her purse 
under false pretences, no one cared to trust her for the future, 
Let her justify herself; it is but fair to give her a hearing. We 
therefore republish the following card, as our small effort toward 
the amend which the press owes to the woman whom we, in 
common with many others, consider the first and best living 
American novelist : 


‘It seems necessary that a statement of facts be made respecting 
some books of mine which have been, or are about to be, issued 
by publishing houses other than my own. I began to write 
stories when I was sixteen years old, and have written a large 
number for a great many different periodicals, never dreaming 
that they would be published in book form. I have written 
more for Peterson’s Ladies’ Magazine of Philadelphia than for 
any other. This magazine is not “copyrighted,” and con- 
sequently after their publication the stories contained therein 
passed from the control of both author and publisher, and 
became — so, at least, I am informed — in the eyes of the law, 
common property. 

‘Soon after the publication of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” I 
received a proposition from Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers 
of Philadelphia, desiring sanction to reprint four or five of the 
longer stories that had appeared in Peterson’s, offering a copy- 
right of ten per cent. on all copies sold, though they said they 
had a perfect right to reprint without paying anything. I 
replied that it was my earnest wish that these stories should not 
be republished, and that I hoped they would abandon the 
project. They answered that a certain “dime novel” publication 
house in New York was on the eve of issuing them, and that 
it would be better to have them put out in a respectable edition 
and secure copyright, than to have them published as dime 
novels and receive nothing, and have them pass entirely beyond 
my control. Considerable correspondence ensued in regard to 
the matter, and, finally, seeing that they were likely to print 
under any circumstances, I agreed, with the greatest reluctance 
and in order to retain as much control as possible over these 
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earlier productions, to let them issue one, on the following 
conditions ; 

‘First—That the words “ Reprinted from Peterson’s Magazine” 
be printed on the title-page of the story, with the date of its 
appearance therein. 

‘Second—That the publication stop at this one volume if I 
should so desire, 

‘On the appearance of the volume “Theo,” I found, to my 
chagrin, that it contained not a word to show that it was not a 
new book. I did not see the proof-sheets, and the volume con- 
tains errors of every description. 

‘Immediately after the publication of “Theo,” the Messrs. 
Peterson wrote to me, saying, “ We intend to publish [three 
others], * * * but do not wish to do so without paying you 
something for them, though we could issue them without doing 
so,” and offering $400 for a sanction to issue these three and 
“Theo.” Afterwards they included another story and made it 
$500. To all these propositions I answered that I could not 
possibly give my sanction to the publication of my earlier works, 
by whomsoever issued; that they had broken their promise to 
me; that I desired only what I considered my best work to come 
before the public in book form now; and that I made no invidious 
distinctions against these particular stories, for there were many 
of my stories published in other magazines, against the republi- 
cation of which I would protest as strenuously as against the 
republication of these; and above all, I did not wish the public 
to think that I was endeavoring to sell off my earlier work — 
work done often under the most disadvantageous circumstances — 
on a reputation acquired through the work of my more mature 
years. 

‘Even after these most earnest protests against the issuing of 
the stories, the Messrs. Peterson sent me the proof-sheets of a 
story entitled “ Kathleen,” written when I was but sixteen years 
old. They were returned with the declaration again repeated 
that I would not, under any circumstances, consent that these 
early stories should go before the world as new books. 

‘It is but justice to Mr. Charles J. Peterson of the Ladies’ 
Magazine to state that he has no connection with the publishing 
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house of T. B, Peterson & Brothers, and is in-no way responsible 
for the republication of these stories. He was my earliest and 
best friend, and to his thoughtful generosity I owe more than 
T can ever repay. 

‘In regard to the story “ Dolly,” lately published by Porter 
& Coates, I would say that these gentlemen purchased the story 
from Mr. Henry Peterson, one of the proprietors of the “ Ladies’ 
Friend,” for which it was written in 1872. In making the 
settlement with Messrs. Deacon & Peterson for the story when it 
was near completion in the magazine, I found it necessary to 
secure the services of a lawyer, who in giving the receipt, signed 
away for me —though without any authority from me —all my 
rights to the story. It was then immediately copyrighted in the 
name of Deacon & Peterson, and thus passed from under my 
control. : 

‘In conclusion, I would say that the books issued for me by 
my regular publishers, Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., are 
the only ones which have my sanction. 

‘FraNcES Hopeson Burnett. 

‘Washington, Nov. 1, 1877’. 





